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BY PROF. MARTIN L. D’OOGE. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 

HE American 
School of Clas- 
sical Studies at 

Athens was organized 
under the general aus- 
pices of the Archxolog- 
ical Institute of Ameri- 
ca, to whose council the 
managing committee 
make their annual re- 
port. The original 
charter, so to say, of 
the school makes it a 
branch of the insti- 
tute, and states part of its mission to be ‘‘ to 
co-operate with the institute in conducting 
the exploration and excavation of classic 
sites.” For this purpose certain appropria- 
tions have annually been made from the 
funds of the institute. The resultsof these 
explorations have been briefly given in the 
Annual Reports of the directors, and more at 
length in the volumes of Papers, six of which 
have appeared, and in several numbers of the 
American Journal of Archeology. 

Before we summarize the results of these 
researches it may be of interest to state the 
conditions under which excavations in Greece 
are conducted. Unlike the Italian and the 
Turkish, the Greek government has been 
generous in its attitude toward other nations 
that have sent out its scholars and explorers 
to make archzeological researches. Italy in 
particular has pursued a dog-in-the-manger 
policy by refusing to others the opportunities 


Bas-relief found at 
Icaria. 


which she herself was unable or unwilling to 
improve. The Greek government usually 
gives an adeia, i. e., a permit, to excavate a 
site for one year or more, on the following 
terms: The excavator is to be responsible to 
the owner for any injury done to the property, 
or is to purchase it from the owner, in which 
case the government may buy it from the ex- 
cavator if it should possess any historic or 
archeological interest. The objects found 
on what was private property belong in part 
to the state and in part to the owner of the 
land who has the right to retain them for 
himself, provided he will agree not to sell 
them except to the government. The ob- 
jects found on state property belong to the 
government, but the excavator may, as a 
special favor, receive a certain number of 
duplicates. 

The government appoints an efiséates, i. e., 
overseer, who is in constant attendance and 
who appropriates the objects of ancient art 
to which the state is entitled, to be placed in 
the National Museum. While the excavator 
defrays all the expenses of the excavation, he 
has the exclusive right for five years of pub- 
lishing and reproducing by photograph, en- 
graving, or cast, any object that he finds, and 
any copies made during thattime may be 
sold by him for his own benefit to whomso- 
ever he pleases. 

The day for carrying antiquities out of 
Greece, except in a surreptitious way, is past, 
and the Greeks claim with entire justice that 
the treasures of ancient art and the relics of 
their ancient glory, which are about all that 
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their poor land produces, should never again 
be carried away by foreigners, but should re- 
main in their own environment and under their 
native sky, where alone they can be appre- 
ciated at their true worth. The actual work 
of digging is done by means of spade, pickax, 
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a journey to Assos and Tralles in Asia Minor 
undertaken in 1883. On this expedition 
many inscriptions were found which have 
been published in the first volume of the 
Papers of the school. In this connection it 
is not impertinent to add that Dr. Sterrett 








Thoricus. 


and a peculiar kind of hoe. The oriental 
method of carrying away the dirt by means of 
baskets borne on men’s shoulders has been 
supplanted by the more expeditious way of 
cartand horse. The funds at our command 
being slender, it was necessary to get laborers 
at the lowest possible wages. On one oc- 
casion we succeeded in reducing the hire from 
two and a half to two drachmas per day with- 
outastrike. Adrachmais nominally twenty 
cents in our currency, but the Greek cur- 
rency is usually paper and was depreciated 
from 20 to 30 percent. One or two members 
of the school commonly direct the work in 
person and keep a record of its progress. 
The excavations and explorations con- 
ducted by the school may most conveniently 
be described in chronological order. The first 
exploration was made by Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett, 
who has recently been called to the chair of 
Greek in Amherst College. This consisted of 
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was enabled through the liberality of the late 
Catherine L. Wolfe of New York tocarry on his 
researches in Asia Minor the following year, 
and that on this expedition he gathered mate- 
rial for constructing the map of large districts 
heretofore imperfectly known, and discovered 
the sites of a number of ancient towns for- 
merly in dispute, among which are to be named 
the Lystra of the New Testament and Isaura. 

The first excavation was undertaken in 
1885, and consisted in laying bare the remains 
of a theater at Thoricus in Attica, near Lau- 
rium, the site of the ancient silver and lead 
mines. This theater was found to be of ir- 
regular shape and of rudeconstruction. The 
excavation of it was valuable chiefly as an 
experience in such work and as an effort to 
interpret certain departures from the normal 
arrangements of an old Greek theater. It 
may well be called a kind of ancient café 
chantant, in which the rough miners of Lau- 
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rium used to assemble to be entertained by 
the performance of rustic plays and farces 
that resembled in some respects the ‘‘ horse- 
play ’’ and coarse jests of opéra bouffe. 

The school’s next undertaking was the ex- 
cavation of the great theater at Sicyon, a 
town picturesquely situated a few miles south 
of the Corinthian Gulf and in full view of Mt. 
Parnassus and Mt. Helicon. This theater 
was exhumedefor the purpose of gaining new 
light on one of the most interesting questions 
that have of late engaged the attention of 
archeologists, and that bears directly upon 
our interpretation of the plays of the Greek 
dramatists. Dr. Dérpfeld of the German In- 
stitute was led some time ago by his study of 
the Dionysiac theater of Athens to the belief 


scholars, and is believed to favor, on the 
whole, the view of Doérpfeld. 

On this theory many of the difficulties con- 
nected with the position of the actors and their 
contact with the chorus have been explained 
away.* Thetheatersat Epidaurusand at Oro- 
pus recently exhumed, it isclaimed, show the 
samearrangement. Theexcavationsat Sicyon 
brought to light an interesting structure. But 
the stage itself had undergone so many altera- 
tions that it was impossible to determine its 
original arrangement. Beneath the mass of 
earth that covered the floor of the orchestra 
there were found an interesting head and torso 
of a statue belonging toa good period of Greek 
art. This piece of sculpture is now regarded 
as a youthful Apollo, of a pronounced femi- 








Thoricus. Ruins of arch in theater. 


that the usually accepted ideas of the Greek 
stage building are essentially Roman and not 
Greek, and that in the palmy days of the 
Greek drama there was no stage at all, as we 
understand that term, but that the actors 
stood upon the same level with the chorus in 
theorchestra. Theevidence tobe drawn from 
the plays themselves has recently been sifted 
and discussed by German and American 


nine type. It is preserved in the National Mu- 
seum at Athens. 
The next and thus far the most note- 


* Those who are interested in this question are referred 
for a full discussion of it to a paper of Prof. John Williams 
White printed in the Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, Vol. II., and to a paper of Edward Capps entitled 
“The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas,” pub- 
lished in Vol. XXII. of the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 1891.—M. L. D’O. 
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worthy discovery made by our school was the 
finding of the site of the Attic deme* of Icaria, 
the birthplace of Thespis and of the drama. 
This locality had been searched for in vain 
by the scholars of Europe, and its positive 
identification by an American scholar is cer- 
tainly an achievement in which we may well 
take pride. Among the sculptural remains 
found on this spot may be singled out the fol- 
lowing : (1) A part of a colossal head or mask 
of the bearded Dionysus of the finest archaic 
work. It is thought to be one of the most 
ancient bearded heads that has been found 
on Greek soil, and to bear a striking resem- 
blance to the heads from Cyprus, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum at New York. (2) A 
fragment of a relief probably representing a 
female divinity seated and holding in the 
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ing resemblance to the famous stele* known 
as the ‘‘ Warrior of Marathon.’’ This slab 
shows faint traces of coloring, and may pos- 
sibly be a reproduction of the ‘‘ Warrior,”’ 
which is properly called the stele of Aristion. 

The most important architectural remains 
exhumed on this site are the foundations of 
the temple of Pythian Apollo, and the ruins 
of a monument of semicircular form, used in 
later times to form the apse of a Christian 
church, but originally intended to commem- 
orate the victory of a certain Hagnias as the 
furnisher of a chorus that bore off the prize 
in a dramatic contest. These are, to be sure, 
the most interesting of the finds that have 
been made, but they by no means include all 
the important ones for the student of archz- 
ology. Nor has any mention been made of 
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hand a “‘phiale,’’ or vessel for sacrificial 
offering. The graceful attitude and the deli- 
cate treatment of the drapery remind one of 
the figures in the Parthenon frieze. (3) A 
sepulchral slab of a warrior, bearing a strik- 


*A subdivision of ancient Attica, also of modern Greece ; 
a township. 


ak: 





Orchestra and west half of seats of theater. 


the inscriptions found on this spot. For 
these and other more strictly scientific ma- 
terial the reader is referred to the fifth vol- 
ume of the Papers of the American School. 
We pass on to other discoveries with the sin- 


*St@1é. An upright slab or pillar, sometimes bearing 
elaborate sculpture or a painted scene. 
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gle remark that the explorations of the 
school at Icaria have been regarded by all the 
archeologists of Europe as among the most 
valuable of the present day. 

We have next to record a most interesting 
discovery by Dr. Waldstein, the director of 
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tions and the remains of unidentified build- 
ings have been found in these localities. 

The following year the site of Platzea was 
carefully explored and new light gained on 
the topography of the famous battlefield 
which decided the struggle between the 
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the school. The Greek government had 
nearly brought to a close the successful ex- 
cavations that have been carried on during 
the last few years on the Acropolis at Athens, 
when a fragment of marble not more than a 
foot square was discovered built into the 
southwest wall of the Acropolis. This bit of 
marble was seen at once to be a part of the 
slab of a frieze. Upon careful examination 
Dr. Waldstein pronounced it to be the miss- 
ing head of Iris from the east frieze of the 
Parthenon, the slab to which it belongs hav- 
ing formany years been among the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum. The cast of 
the newly found head has been placed on the 
figure in the British Museum and the identi- 
fication is settled beyond all dispute. 

In the winter of 1888-89 excavations were 
carried on at two sites in Boeotia, Anthedon 
and Thisbe. Aside from a quantity of 
bronze tools and implements, only inscrip- 
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Greeks and the Persians. The most interest- 
ing discovery on this site was a marble stele 
bearing an inscription in Latin which proved 
to be the preamble to the Emperor Diocle- 
tian’s edict to regulate the price of grain and 
other commodities. This discovery was later 
supplemented by that of another slab of the 
same character containing an edict in Greek 
fixing the prices of textile fabrics and arti- 
cles of dress. Asan illustration of the ven- 
erableness of the iniquitous business known 
tous moderns as oftions and corners, and 
bulling and bearing the market, we quote a 
passage from this imperial edict : 

‘For who has so dull a breast, or is so alien 
to the feeling of humanity that he can be igno- 
rant? Say rather that he has not seen with his 
own eyes, that in commodities which are bought 
and sold in markets or handled in the daily 
trade of cities, extravagance in prices has gone 
so far that the unbridled lust of plunder could 
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be moderated neither by abundant supplies nor 
fruitful seasons. So that there is clearly no 
doubt that men of this sort are always mentally 
calculating and even anticipating from the mo- 
tions of the stars, the very winds and seasons, 
and by reason of their wickedness cannot bear 
that the fruitful fields be watered by the rains of 
heaven, so as to give hope of future crops, since 
they consider it a personal loss that abundance 
come to the world by the favorable moods of the 
sky. And tothe avarice of those who are al- 
ways eager to turn to their own profit even the 
blessings of God, and to check the tide of gen- 
eral prosperity, and again in an unproductive 
year to haggle about the sowing of the seed and 
the business of retail dealers; who, individually 
possessed of immense fortunes, seek private gain 
and are bent upon ruinous percentages ;—to 
their avarice regard for common humanity per- 
suades us to set a limit.’’ 


The next scene of exploration was Eretria 
in the island of Eubcea. Here amid many, 
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though not unusual, hardships incident upon 
such work, the ancient theater and many 
tombs have been exhumed, and a survey of 
the old walls and of the Acropolis of the city 
has been completed. The theater proved to 
be one of much interest, showing among 
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other peculiarities an underground passage, 
with steps leading down to it from the in- 
side of the stage, running toward the center 
of the orchestra, and probably intended for 
the use of actors who had to vanish or ap- 
pear suddenly. The tombs yielded a goodly 
number of objects of art, among which may 
be mentioned some articles of jewelry and 
white sepulchral vases of singular perfection. 
Dr. Waldstein, who conducted these excava- 
tions in person for the most part, discovered 
atomb which he believes to be the family 
sepulcher of the philosopher Aristotle. 

The latest excavations undertaken by the 
school were made on the site of the ancient 
temple of Hera near Argos. Foundations of 
the second temple, consisting of massive 
blocks of masonry, of a portico, of baths and 
other buildings have been brought to view. 
A large number of vases and sherds,* espe- 
cially interesting because of their geometric 
decorations, have been found here. The 





Acropolis and Temple of Jupiter. 


most valuable find in the way of sculpture is 
a female head of fine workmanship and well 


preserved. It is regarded by Dr. Waldstein 
as belonging to the school of Polycletus, hav- 


* Also written shards. Fragments. 
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ing the severity and grace characteristic of 
this artist. 

From this sketch it is apparent that our 
American School has already gained an en- 
viable reputation in the field of exploration 
and research, and has made no slight contri- 
bution to the material for archzological 
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study. Thatit will bear in the future an 
equally honorable and important part in the 
explorations still to be made on the classic 
soil of ancient Hellas cannot be doubted, if 
its founders and the friends of classical learn- 
ing in this country will continue to give it 
their hearty support. 


( The end.) 


EXHIBITS OF THE NATIONS. 


BY RICHARD 


shown by asingle great nation at the 

Columbian Exposition would fill a 
volume exceeding this magazinein size. It 
is evident therefore that in the limits of this 
articlea view of the display made by the whole 
world must be extremely superficial, the eye 
in its rapid glance dwelling even momen- 
tarily upon but few of the most conspicuous 
features. 

Asa world’s fair literally, the Chicago ex- 
hibition is exhaustively complete. The na- 
tions have prepared for the great competitive 
international dress parade as never before at- 
tempted or contemplated. There had never 
appeared so auspicious an occasion for tax- 
ing every resource to excel. The highly civ- 
ilized countries of the Old World were aware 
that extraordinary effort was required to 
show their superiority in the artsand sciences 
to the New World giantess, conceding her 
incomparable strength in natural resour- 
ces, and at the same time determined not to 
relinquish the great markets of South Amer- 
ica and other non-manufacturing nations 
without a desperate struggle. 

England, with her almost boundless colo- 
nial possessions whose commerce had begun 
to slip away, undeterred as she was in 1876 
by sentimental reasons for not entering heart- 
ily into the celebration, has advanced in all 
her strength, driven to participation perhaps 
by the enthusiasm of the very colonies upon 
which her commercial supremacy most de- 
pends. 

Germany, after virtually abstaining from 
participation in exhibitions since her unifi- 
cation as a powerful empire, aggressively 
pressed forward tocontend in the commercial 
arena with Great Britain and the United 
States, while France, the greatest of all ex- 
C-Feb. 


# “HE bare enumeration of the marvels 
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hibition givers, aware of the extensive prepa- 
rations made by her conqueror at arms and 
recognizing her duty to a sister republic, en- 
tered the race with avowed purpose of empha- 
sizing her ascendancy in the beautiful arts, 
in the luxuries of life, and in the things that 
above all delight the senses. 

Russia, inspired by gratitude to Americans 
and appreciating that many of her interests 
are common with those of the United States, 
her imperial dominion almost touching our 
own territory of Alaska, and moved as well 
by pride to exhibit the vastness of her natu- 
ral resources ; Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
affected by the presence in the country contig- 
uous to Chicago of thousands of their prosper- 
ous emigrants and seeking further outlets for 
useful products ; Austria, sensible of the in- 
calculable benefits ofinternational exhibitions 
as evidenced in her own of 1878, which marked 
the turning point in her material and moral 
wealth ; Spain and Italy, vying with each 
other in exalting the son whose achieve- 
ments are celebrated and desirous of leaving 
nothing undone to improve their unstable 
financial condition; and even Greece, the 
mother of arts and sciences, proud of her past 
glories—all these, confident of justice in a 
competition removed from the political com- 
plications incidental to an exposition held 
in any European country, have spared no ef- 
fort to secure worthy representation. 

The republics of South and Central Amer- 
ica have contributed enthusiastically to honor 
the memory of the pioneer to this hemisphere 
and unaffected by the selfish motives which 
took them to Paris in 1889 responded readily 
to the desire of ethnologists to display side by 
side with the summation of modern achieve- 
ments, the stateof American civilization four 
hundred years ago. 
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From every uncivilized nook and corner of 
Asia and Polynesia curious products have 
been collected; from Greenland and Pata- 
gonia, from Iceland and New Zealand and 
every habitable region on the globe, products 
of natural forces, artisan, and artist have been 
sent until the Chicago Exposition of to-day 
stands incomparably superior in every re- 
spect to all the great fairs that have pre- 
ceded it. 

Neglecting the marvelous display of our 
own country, astonishing in its infinite 
wealth and variety, and scanning the bewil- 
dering concourse of nations, the eye cannot 
fail to be arrested by the rare and beautiful 
contributions from the land which Columbus 
imagined he had reached when he set foot on 
the outlying islands ofa new world. At the 
Centennial the products of the Mikado’s Em- 
pire, hitherto almost unknown, became the 
fashionable craze tosuch an extent that it has 
scarcely now been supplanted. From the ex- 
perience of seventeen years ago the Japanese 
know the value of presenting the dzzarre for 
popular approval and this year their exhibit 
shows how fully prepared they are to create 
and, at the same time, fill a new demand. 

On the Wooded Island, the one spot of na- 
ture remaining in Jackson Park, surrounded 
by dwarfed trees a few feet in height, some 
of them hundreds of years old, stands the 
Hodden.* One wing represents the archi- 
tecture of the Fuziwara period, eight hundred 
years ago, the other, the period of Ashikaga, 
the time of Columbus, and the main portion, 
the Tokugawa, corresponding to the time of 
American independence. The structures are 
faithful reproductions of famous Japanese 
temples. The furniture, decorations, and 
collections in each are in conformity with 
the period represented. The main material 
of construction is wood, but so deftly have 
all the parts been joined that the building 
should last athousand years. The floors are 
covered with thick mats except in the Fuzi- 
wara wing, where tiles are used. Ceilings 
and walls throughout are treated in the high- 
est style of Japanese art, mythology and his- 
tory giving the motives. The rooms are 
filled with articles selected by the Imperial 
Museum authorities. Most of the interior 
wood work has received as many as twenty 
coats of lacquert and some panels have had 
~ © Palace of the Pheenix.—2. L. F. 


¢({Lak’er.] The tough solid varnish used by the Japa- 
nese. 


fifty coats, each one followed by laborious 
polishing. The building, which cost over 
$100,000, and its contents have been presented 
to the city of Chicago as a permanent Japa- 
nese museum. In the great departmental 
buildings the Japanese sections are intensely 
interesting. Unique cloisonné,* lacquers, 
gold embroidery, delicate carvings, and tapes- 
try abound, while throughout the grounds 
the teas of the country may betasted. In the 
Gallery of Fine Arts Japan gives the rest of 
the world the greatest surprise of the Expo- 
sition by acollection of painting and sculp- 
ture of the highest order, creating wonder that 
such priceless gems of art could so long have 
escaped the notice of travelers. Until now 
most of these treasures have been guarded in 
the private apartments of the emperor’s pal- 
ace. In the Midway Plaisance there is a vil- 
lage of Japanese shops stocked with various 
curios. 

China makes no official display but her 
shrewd merchants have combined to show 
collections of silks and matting besides erect- 
ing a great theater of stone, brick, and iron, 
in which four thousand persons may witness 
a Chinese drama whose several hundred acts 
may not be completed before the Exposition 
closes. This building also contains a large 
restaurant where choice celestial viands, in- 
cluding Yon Wo Gong} and Chow ob Jun{ 
may beeaten. Siam has brought with all its 
indigenous products an artistic and intri- 
cately carved royal pavilion, the personal 
property of the king, which attracted such at- 
tention at Paris in 1889. 

The tea planters of Ceylon have spent 
nearly halfa million dollars to excite inter- 
est in their island ‘‘ garden spot of the world.”’ 
Their official pavilion facing the lake shore is 
a reproduction in ebony, sandal, and jak 
woods of a famous temple, its roof supported 
by uplifted trunks of sculptured elephants, 
the entire structure being richly carved, with 
jeweled windows and glittering doorways, 
while, within, natives in gaudy costumes dis- 
pense delicious teas. Ceylon’s spaces in the 





*(Klwa-zo-nd.] ‘‘ Applied specifically toa kind of sur- 
face decoration in enamel in which the outlines of the de- 
signs are formed by small bands or fillets of metal bext to 
shape and fixed to a ground either of metal or porcelain. 
The interstices bet ween the metal fillets a:e filled with en- 
amel paste of appropriate colors which is vitrified by 
heat.” In this exhibit gold wires soldered to silver bases 
form the outlines, 

+ Birds’ nest soup with boiled pigeon eggs.—2. L. F. 

t Ducks’ feet.—R. L. F. 














departmental buildings are similarly deco- 
rated providing gorgeous settings for capti- 
vating collections. 

Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, with all the is- 
lands of the South Pacific, combine to erect a 
Polynesian village in which natives depict 
their life at home, manufacturing trinkets 
and curiosities and serving coffee and native 
fruits. 

But one colony of Australia is officially 
represented. New South Wales is however 
able to show the wealth of the great southern 
continent. It is an exhibit of natural re- 
sources. Wool, minerals, animals, agricul- 
tural and horticultural products, all in great 
profusion, with some antipodean phenomena, 
and interesting evidences of educational im- 
provement, constitute the total participa- 
tion of a country which has been likened to 
our own Far West of twenty years ago. 

Cape Colony reproduces a great diamond 
mine showing how the precious pebbles are 
found in ‘‘ blue earth ’’ and their career to the 
state of jewels, while the ostrich plume in- 
dustry is traced from the nest to the bonnet. 

All the people and products of Africa south 
of Sahara, find representation in villages sim- 
ilar to that of the Polynesians, even the pig- 
mies of the Congo and the Arabs of the Sou- 
dan having been induced to participate. The 
little republic of Liberia has an excellent dis- 
play of the skins and bones of hippopotami, 
native houses, coffee, fibers, metals and min- 
erals, 

The countries of Northern Africa attend in 
all their barbaric splendor. Egyptian and 
Tunisian streets, an Algerian village, anda 
Moorish palace cover several acres with hand- 
some buildings, gilded domes, multicolored 
minarets and gaudy tents, wherein Kabyle 
[ka-bél’] jewelers, embroiderers, and spin- 
ners, Arab horsemen, donkey boys, and 
camel drivers, musicians, dervishes, dancers, 
snake charmers, and singers, following their 
vocations, provide adequate pictures of life 
along the borders of the great desert. 

The exhibit of Turkey is similar. A por- 
tion of Constantinople at the time Constan- 
tine I. entered the city is reproduced. A 
miniature copy of the famous mosque of St. 
Sofia has been erected by special order of the 
sultan to provide for the religious welfare of 
his subjects whoattend the Exposition. None 
but Mohammedans are permitted to enter this 
edifice but the rites are visible through the 
windows to others than the faithful. A na- 
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tional hospital is also provided for the three 
hundred Turks connected with the exhibit. 
Every product of the Ottoman Empire is 
shown as well as the daily life of all classes. 
One section of the display is devoted to the 
Holy Land as it is to-day, the collections be- 
ing thorough and instructive. From Persia 
come richly wrought fabrics of gold and sil- 
ver and Khorassan wool, rare rugs, mosaics, 
antiquities, tapestries, arms and armor, 
richer than those of Turkey yet not in such 
great variety. 

The empire of India hasa pavilion con- 
structed of uniquely carved native woods, 
filled with the highest examples of Hindu art 
work, Cutch silver and gold wares, pottery, 
shawls, carpets, Benares brass work, toys, 
idols, Tanjore copper ware, Koftgharry armor, 
ivory carvings, furniture of Padouk, black 
and sandal woods, woolen, cotton, and silk 
fabrics and hangings, with costumed natives 
serving tea, and jugglers giving exhibitions 
of their wonderful skill. All the products of 
Cashmere and the feudatory states are in the 
main exhibition buildings. A complete bou- 
doir in that of Forestry, shows the remark- 
able capabilities of Indian woods and carvings 
for luxurious decoration, its ceiling, parquet 
flooring, dado paneling, frieze, doors, and 
furniture having been wrought from the 
woods of the Andaman Islands. 

Passing from the oldest civilization of the 
world to the most cultured peoples of to-day, 
our attention is first arrested by the bril- 
liancy of the French display, representing 
as it does the highest achievements of 
modern advancement in the arts and scien- 
ces. Space forbids more than the briefest 
possible mention of the finest collection of 
paintings and sculptureever made by a single 
nation at a world’s fair. From over three 
thousand masterpieces offered by the two 
great schools, five hundred paintings, one 
hundred water colors, and one hundred and 
fifty examples of sculptures, representing all 
the famous artists of France, have been se- 
lected and sent here by the government. 
Facing Lake Michigan stands the French Na- 
tional Building, two pavilions, one Corinth- 
ian, the other Ionic, connected by a semicir- 
cular colonnade inclosing a section of the 
Garden of the Tuileries. One pavilion con- 
tains the Hall of Hercules, a facsimile of the 
apartment in the Palace of Versailles in which 
Benjamin Franklin in 1778 signed the first 
treaty made by the United States with a for- 
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eign power. Here are assembled all the sou- 
venirs presented to Lafayette when he re- 
visited America seventy years ago, as well as 
the collection of relics of the great friend of 
Washington which have been religiously pre- 
served by his family. The Ionic pavilion is 
devoted to the exhibition of views of the City 
of Paris, its churches, boulevards, monu- 
ments, parks, schools, cemeteries and hospi- 
tals, and its model municipal system. 

In the Manufactures Building the entrance 
to the French section is through a monu- 
mental structure one hundred feet high, in- 
closing a court where are hung the most pre- 
cious tapestries of the Gobelins forming 
harmonious backgrounds to the vases and 
other products of Sévres. Radiating passa- 
ges lead to courts of jewelry and silverware ; 
to the Hall of Bronzes, containing an almost 
endless array of statues, chandeliers, clocks, 
and every conceivable production of thegenvre 
Barbedienne ; to the Ceramic Parlor crowded 
with creations of Limoges, Baccarat, and St. 
Gobain, and to courts filled with luxurious 
furniture, with woolens, silks, costumes, 
musical instruments, church ornaments, re- 
galia, scientific instruments, etc. In the 
galleries above is the demonstration of 
France’s importance in the liberal arts, edu- 
cation, literature, engineering, public works, 
music, and the drama. 

In the Agricultural Building, supplement- 
ing the general display of peas, mushrooms, 
oils, vermicelli, cereals, and implements, 
there is a miniature farm showing how rural 
property in France is democratically di- 
vided. 

In Machinery Hall the great establishment 
of Creuzot has erected a hundred-ton hammer 
for demonstrating the forging of guns and 
armor plate. In electricity France proves 
that she is without an equal in the artistic 
and useful application of the subtle current ; 
her powerful search lights almost supplant- 
ing the light of the sun, her multiplex tele- 
graphic systems shown in operation by ex- 
perts sent from Paris, while the cook, the 
laundress, the seamstress, the maid, and do- 
mestics in general are replaced in a twentieth 
century model house by electrical contriv- 
ances. 

Victoria House, a typical English half 
timber residence erected for the headquarters 
of the royal commission, is one of the centers 
of attraction on the lake shore. Near by are 
anchored the yachts of Europe and America 
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while within all the hospitality of a British 
home is afforded to the queen’s subjects 
gathered from her territory in every portion 
of the globe. Not far away is an exact dupli- 
cate of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford, and 
beyond is Burns’ cottage. In the Midway 
Plaisance is an Irish village, with Blarney 
Castle and Muckross Abbey wherein twenty 
peasants make laces and linen and carve bog 
oak, while in a model dairy building cheese 
and butter making are illustrated. 

In the Manufactures Building several of 
the great windows exhibit English stained 
glass, a floor space exceeding a hundred thou- 
sand square feet being filled with the varied 
productions of the United Kingdom. Doulton 
[d6l’ton] and other well-known potters have 
prepared for Chicago such a display as never 
was made before, textile fabrics abound in 
distracting profusion, woolens, cottons, lin- 
ens, silks, delicate weavings and carpets, 
watches, matches, telescopes, maps and edu- 
cational paraphernalia, chemicals, furniture, 
and loan collections of musical instruments 
including famous manuscripts, ancient Greek 
scores, old harpsichords, and even Queen 
Elizabeth’s lute, fill a section in which every 
visitor will be delighted to linger. 

In Agriculture and in all the departmental 
buildings Great Britain is thoroughly repre- 
sented, in Machinery Hall, furnishing even 
the engines and boilers to drive her numer- 
ous machines. 

In Transportation Exhibits is installed a 
group with which those of other countries in 
this department are not to be compared. 
Here stands a London and Northwestern 
Railway flying express train unequaled for 
speed and comfort the world over, here are 
models of all England’s famous ships of war 
and of peace, models of English carriages and 
harness for the past two hundred years, bi- 
cycles from the most famous makers, and 
Maxim’s aéroplane, the latest advance in the 
problem of human flight. 

In the Woman’s Building there is a marble 
bust by Princess Louise and other works by 
members of the royal family. In the main 
art gallery the collection of British painting 
is surpassed by those of few countries. 

Germany’s representation is characteristic 
of her aggressive young ruler. Her official 
house is the most imposing of the foreign edi- 
fices, from its tall spiked tower to its stone 
foundations blending ancient and modern 
architectural motives and showing here and 














there the lines of noted Rhine castles and 
decorations from imperial palaces. The 
Kaiser, anxious to show his liking for 
America, has had placed in the building all 
the gifts received by German emperors con- 
stituting perhaps as valuable a collection of 
articles as ever placed on public view. Here 
also are the models of German ships of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
Plaisance a German village of the middle 
ages, with its peasants of Westphalia, of the 
Bavarian Alps, of the Black Forest, and other 
parts of the empire, surrounds a medieval 
castle and Hessian town hall. Mailed knights 
of the Gothic, Merovingian, and later periods 
guard the castle, the town hall being given 
over to representations of German customs 
for the past hundred years. 

The Krupps have erected a fortress on the 
lake shore in which is mounted a monster 
gun weighing one hundred and twenty-two 
tons and throwing a shell twenty-five inches 
in diameter. This firm exhibits all sorts of 
heavy engines of peace and war intended to 
impress the world with the capacity of Ger- 
many’s greatest workshop. Hagenbeck of 
Hamburg has erected an amphitheater where 
ten thousand persons may sit and view the 
performance of a thousand trained animals in 
avast caged arena. Over three thousand 
firms are found in the German sections of the 
Exposition buildings. Siemens has a fine 
display of the ingenious uses of electricity ; 
skillful Nuremberg printers provoke un- 
bounded admiration by their beautiful publi- 
cations, and paintings and sculpture from all 
the state galleries bear testimony tothe force 
and technique of German artists. German 
music is rendered near the official building 
in the morning by an infantry band of forty 
pieces and in the afternoon by thirty cavalry- 
men, 

The wide Russian Empire has been searched 
from Bering Sea to the Baltic with gratifying 
success. Among manufactures the justly 
celebrated malachite appears in artistic de- 
signs of great variety, enameled silver, papier 
miché figures, hand-wrought rugs, carpets 
and hangings, samovars, hammered iron and 
copper goods, glass, porcelain, and terra- 
cotta wares from the Caucasus, embroidered 
leather, Orenberg shawls fifteen feet square 
that may be drawn through a finger ring, 
furs from Kamchatka and Lapland, wines 
from the imperial vineyards of Crimea and 
Bessarabia, church robes and decorations, all 
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most carefully selected, form a section of ex- 
ceptional interest. Russian women have 
dressed a hundred dolls in the peasant cos- 
tumes of the provinces, the government offi- 
cials have prepared collections of military 
and naval objects, and of educational and 
prison systems, and in oneof the lagoons 
there is a model of the boat built by Peterthe 
Great. Many of the great paintings of the 
Exposition, notably these of Verestchagin 
[va-ra-sha-geen’] and Makovsky as well as 
the scenes from the life of Columbus by 
Aivasovsky, are in the Russian section. 

Norway sends a model of the viking craft 
in which Leif Ericsson sailed to the Vinland 
centuries before Columbus, and some char- 
acteristic exhibits. 

Sweden has a large building in the style of 
a Scandinavian cathedral which was shipped 
from Stockholm to Chicago in sections. In 
it treasures from the state museums illus- 
trating the dwellings and costumes, manners 
and customs of the Swedes for nearly eight 
hundred years are arranged in chronological 
order. 

Denmark’s courts compare well with those 
of greater nations. Particularly interesting 
displays are her porcelains from the royal 
potteries and copies of many of Thorwaldsen’s 
[tor’wald-sen] sculptures. 

Austria succeeds in establishing her claims 
as a great industrial and artistic nation. Her 
courts are inferior to none in architectural 
treatment, and her glassware, majolica, crys- 
tal, faience, Tyrol stained glass, leather 
metal work, jewelry, furniture, wines, beers, 
and other products are entitled to unstinted 
praise. ‘‘Old Vienna’’ is destined to be re- 
membered as one of the popular features of 
the Exposition. This is an acre of the Aus- 
trian capital as it was one hundred and fifty 
years ago, with its restaurants, theaters, con- 
cert gardens, and shops, its inhabitants tak- 
ing part in daily fétes and hospitably de- 
voting themselves to the entertainment of 
visitors. 

Switzerland has confined her participation” 
exclusively to the representation of watch 
making, wood-carving, and music boxes. 

Greece has sent one hundred and fifty casts 
of her incomparable ancient sculptures and 
exhibits of all that she produces at the pres- 
ent day. 

Bulgaria has quantities of attar of rose and 
extracts of other flowers, and Roumania, 
wines and gaudy fabrics. 
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In the extensive lagoon and canal system 
about the great buildings of the Exposition, 
gondoliers propel their graceful craft laden 
with sightseers past numerous suggestions 
of Venetian architecture and Pompeiian res- 
torations, giving the finishing touch to the 
Italian picture sketched by the designers of 
the Fair. Italy has charming courts in all 
the buildings, replete with artistic manufac- 
tures of metal, wood and stone, ceramics, 
silks, velvets, Carrara marbles, Romian and 
Florentine mosaics, paintings, sculpture, and 
wines. Her contribution of Columbian relics 
is especially fine, including as it does numer- 
ous articles associated with the great naviga- 
tor’s youth which have never before been 
gathered in one place. 

Several months ago Spain celebrated the 
voyage of Columbus by fétes and impressive 
ceremonies culminating in a great historic 
exhibition at Madrid for which every ob- 
tainable souvenir of the discoverer was se- 
cured and this splendid collection will be 
transferred intact to Chicago to be placed 
in a reproduction of the Lonja [lon’ya] at 
Valencia, a fine specimen of old Spanish 
architecture. Three caravels, facsimiles of 
the Santa Maria, Pinta, and Nina, the ves- 
sels which formed the squadron of Columbus, 
after attending the naval review at New 
York will be anchored in the main 
lagoon. In the classified departments 
of the Exposition, Castilian resources are 
prominent, the live stock pavilion contain- 
ing fighting bulls and sheep bred by the 
Duke of Veragua, a lineal descendant of 
Columbus. 

From Tierra del Fuego to the Rio Grande 
del Norte every Indo-Latin-American people, 
their past and present civilizations, their 
handiwork, and the products of their countries 
may bestudied. Tribes of the aborigines with 
their dwellings have been brought to Chi- 
cago, their primitive methods of conveyance 
by land and water, grinding, molding, and 

, daily life being depicted as never before at 
an exposition. 

There are Venezuelans from tribes whose 
villages are miles out in the lakes built after 
the manner of the ancient pile dwellers of 
Switzerland; Guaranians from Paraguay 
weaving their fine laces from vegetable fiber 
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and serving yerba maté, the native tea; 
Mayas from Yucatan molding clay figures 
and potteries, and natives as interesting. 

Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay make 
manifest their remarkable advantages for 
cattle raising; Peru, the magnitude of her 
guano and nitrate beds and the utility of her 
alpaca; and Ecuador, Bolivia, Venezuela, 
and Colombia strongly present their induce- 
ments to capital seeking investments. 

Brazil has erected a building costing $600,- 
ooo wherein is shown her progress in the 
liberal and fine arts, while in the surround- 
ing grounds coffee is displayed in all its stages 
from the blossoming plant to the beverage, 
sugar, from cane to crystal, and a diamond 
field is reproduced in operation. 

The Peruvian ethnological collection in- 
cludes looms, spindles, textiles, and silver 
work of the modern Indians, ceremonial gar- 
ments of the wild inhabitants of the sources 
of the Amazon and antiquities from pre- 
historic graves. 

Mexico’s endeavor has been to exhibit 
evidences of her present prosperity rather 
than her distant past, but she nevertheless 
brings a priceless collection of Aztec relics in 
gold, silver, and stone. 

Costa Rica has a typical house filled with 
mining trophies, woods, cocoa, coffee, and 
three thousand native birds. 

Nicaragua’s most noticeable exhibits are 
models of the interoceanic canal, and aquaria 
of fish from her great lake, these including 
sharks, sword fish, and other ocean varieties 
not found elsewhere in fresh water. 

Guatemala has a large hié-ci-en’da* which 
with its contents gives a fair idea of the 
country. 

Hayti has a special building containing a 
historical display relating to the fact that 
she was the second American country to 
throw off European rule; Dominica fur- 
nishes many relics of Columbus found near 
the site of the ancient city of Isabella; and 
all the West India Islands have instructive 
courts, those of Cuba and Jamaica being par- 
ticularly interesting. 





*A manufacturing, mining, stock-raising, or other es 
tablishment in the country; an isolated tarm, or farm- 
house. 


























THE POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 


BY J. S. BILLINGS, M. D. 


Surgeon U. S. Army. 


OW many people are now living on 
H theearth? Howarethey divided in 
regard to the great geographical 
divisions of the world, to the great political 
subdivisions or nationalities, or as to races ? 
Where are the most densely and the most 
sparsely settled countries? At what rate are 
the various great groups of population in- 
creasing in different parts of the world? 

To the first three of these questions we 
find answers given in the publication by H. 
Wagner and A. Supan entitled, Bevilkerung 
der Erde,* the eighth edition of which ap- 
peared in 1891. For a large part of the earth 
these answers do not pretend to scientific ac- 
curacy because they are not founded on an 
accurate census, or counting of the people, but 
the estimates have been carefully made after 
comparing all the information available from 
various sources, including especially the care- 
ful study of this subject made by M. Emile 
Levasseur of the Institute of France and pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the International In- 
stitute of Statistics in 1887 and 1888. 

According to Levasseur, the total popula- 
tion of the earth in 1886 was 1,483,000,000, ac- 
cording to Wagner and Supan it was in 1891 
about 1,480,000,000, the difference being 
mainly due to differences in the estimates of 
the population of China and of Africa. The 
figures of Wagner and Supan include 836,- 
000,000 people actually counted or registered, 
or a little over 56 per cent of the total mass. 

The numbers in each of the great geo- 
graphical divisions of the world, and in some 
of the more important countries, are as fol- 
lows : 

Europe (excluding Ireland, Nova 

Zembla, and Atlantic Islands), . . 357,379,000 
Asia (without the Polar Islands), . . 825,954,000 
Africa (without Madagascar), . . . 163,953,000 
America (without the Polar Regions), 121,713,000 


Re ee eee ae ee 4,000,000 
vo 7,420,000 
og ee ee re 80,400 
Wee Dies i tts 62,622,250 
C6 6, 4S 4 ee eS ww 5,075:855 
BS. 6. ce, Sa eee eee 11,395,712 





* German for Population of the Earth. 





ee ee ae ae 14,600,000 
Argentine Republic, ....... 3,203,700 
ee ee 3,165,300 
RR 3,100,000 
Rs. ko Gwe 4 SoS eee 2,238,900 
SS ee ee 2,980,000 
ee eer eee 1,434,800 
ic 3. 1a a, pas ee ee ye 1,204,400 
MO, 4 sk Sw em 711,700 
eS ee ee 373,900 
I isis ae 15 aid, “0 74 enema 117,736,331 
PP ee ae ee ee nee 361,766,000 
6s a ee Se 21,075,000 
I i kk ew a 4,000,000 
MUL Ss, a: a, a Se es ee, 40,072,000 
es ak oD ee eS RR 10,519,000 
Me 3 ce Shh we a a 7,500,000 
MN a so. vies tees ae va dn Agee Ss 2,272,000 
Beloochistan and A fghan-Indian Fron- 

OS oe aaa CaS eee 1,020,000 
pe 79,656,000 
Comtems Baeeties, . wt 3,231,400 
TN I cs 6 eS HS ws 5,482,800 
a 33,342,700 
South Sen Islands, .......-. 2,454,600 
Islands in Indian Ocean, ..... 4,139, 900 
AMiontic llamas, 2 kc ttt ts 825,357 
German Hampers, . .. 6 6s ss 49,424,135 
Amstvin-Hungary,. . 6 21 1 + 3 41,284,966 
ey id a ihe siete sc - 38,095,156 
Great Britain and Ireland,. . . .. 37,888,152 
Se eee 30,158,408 
I aie) ce sk Ky ae, B's) etn 17,246,688 
SE ee rr Se 6,093,798 
Ns ho. 6. ae se 4,774,409 
Mk ns nS ee ew we 4,306,554 
ee er ee ae ee + 4,558,095 
Gwiweriaad, ....+-+.s60¢s 655508 
ao & «4 oo ew + 2,172,205 
D>: @ 2 ho < 2. «©. oe em 1,999,176 
pe - 286,136,000 
French Further India, ...... 18,914,000 
Ee ee ae ee ae ae a 9,000,000 
RI. Se eS or Ge ee el at hs 3,038,000 
East Indian Islands, ....... 39,458,000 
PE, si weaves Ss oe ee 8,000,000 
Pe Sas oe ae ee We lene 6,818,000 
NS 6 Sa ere  @ Rie 14,100,000 
RS 66s so erm BR SS 12,400,000 


Over half of the people of the world, then, 
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live in Asia, and nearly one fourth of them 
in China, which slightly exceeds the whole of 
Europe in population. India contaius a lit- 
tle over one fifth, and Africa about one ninth 
of the world’s people. Less than one fourth 
belong to what are ordinarily known as civi- 
lized nations, and of these nearly one third, or 
about one thirteenth of the total population 
of the world, belong to the English-speaking 
peoples. 

The density of the population of different 
parts of the world varies greatly in different 
countries—being greatest in Belgium where 
it is about 535 tothe square mile. The num- 
ber of persons to the square mile in different 
regions and countries is as follows: Europe, 
95; Asia, 48; Africa, 14; America, 8; Aus- 
tralasia, 1.3; Belgium, 535; England, 480; 
Netherlands, 357 ; Great Britain and Ireland, 
311 ; Italy, 272 ; German Empire, 236 ; Japan, 
271 ; China, 226 ; India, 187 ; Switzerland, 186 ; 
France, 184; Austria-Hungary, 170; Den- 
mark, 146; Portugal, 124; |\Spain, 89 ; Euro- 
pean Russia, 49 ; Sweden, 27 ; United States, 
17; Mexico, 15 ; Norway, 15; Canada, 2. A 
large part of the world is not crowded yet. If it 
came to close packing, the entire population 
of the earth could stand on an area of about 
250 square miles, in fact it might be possible 
that they could be compressed to within the 
limits of the city of Chicago, which includes 
160.54 square miles and has a population of 
about 6,850 per square mile. 

In the United States in 1890 there were 
592,037 square miles which had a population 
of from 2 to 6 per square mile, 701,845 square 
miles with a population of from 18 to 45 per 
square mile, and 24,312 square miles with 
over 90 persons to the square mile. The most 
densely populated city was New York with 
37,675 per square mile, and, in the most 
densely populated ward, i. e., ward 10, there 
were 474 persons to the acre. 

The most densely settled state was Rhode 
Island with 318.4 persons per square mile, 
and then come Massachusetts with 278.5, New 
Jersey with 193, Connecticut with 150.4, New 
York with 126, and Pennsylvania with 116.9. 
At the other extreme are Nevada with 0.4, 
Arizona with 0.5, Wyoming with 0.6, Mon- 
tana with 0.9, Idaho with 1.0, New Mexico 
with 1.3, Utah with 2.5, and Oregon with 3.3 
per square mile. The center of population 
has been moving westward nearly on the paral- 
lel of 39° north latitude for the last hundred 
years, and in 1890 it had moved about nine 
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and a half degrees in longitude, and was 
a little west of south of Greensburg, the 
county seat of Decatur County in southern 
Indiana. 

The following table shows for each census 
the total area which the country had at the 
date of the census, together with the average 
number of inhabitants to the square mile: 


Census years. Area. Density. 
Bc 6 et 827,844. + “a5 
a 827,844... 641 
bs 6 es 1,600,975... 362 
MS. 6 6 & % 1,999,775 - 4.82 
ae 2,059,043. . . 6.25 
ae 2,059,043. . . 8.29 
ee 2,980,959. . . 7.78 
a 3,026,500. . . 1039 
| 3,603,884 . . . 10.70 
a 3,603,884 . . . 13.92 
Bb sss 3,603,884 . . . 17.37 


In Australasia the density of population is 
only 1.30 per square mile. 

In Europe there are more females than 
males—1,o19 females to each 1,000 males ; in 
the United States there are but 952 females to 
each 1,000 males. The difference in this case 
is mainly due to the fact that more males 
migrate than females. Inthe older states there 
are more females than males ; thus the total 
percentage of females in the total population 
in Massachusetts is 51.42; in Rhode Island, 
51.37; in Connecticut, 50.48; while in Mon- 
tana it is 33.50 ; in Wyoming, 35.19 ; Nevada, 
36.16; andin Washington, 37.73. This un- 
equal division of the sexes greatly affects the 
birth rates of the different states if they are 
calculated as rates per 1,000 of total popula- 
tion instead of being calculated, as they 
should be, per 1,000 of women between the 
ages of 15 and 50. In all countries there 
are born more boys than girls in the propor- 
tion of about 105 to 100, but the boys die much 
faster than the girls in the earlier years of 
life. Of the proportions of males to females 
in savage and barbarous tribes we have little 
definite information, but the number of males 
appears to be, usually, greater than that of 
females. 

In those nations which have a fairly accu- 
rate registration of births, the birth rates vary 
in different years, ranging from 21.8 per 1,000 
in France in 1890 to 45.3 per 1,000 in Hun- 
garyin 1884. Taking theaverages for the 20 
years 1871-90, the birth rate was, for England 
and Wales, 34; for Scotland, 33.6; for Ire- 
land, 24.9; for Denmark, 31.7; for Austria, 

















38.6; for Switzerland, 29.4; for the German 
Empire, 38.1 ; for the Netherlands, 35.2; for 
Italy, 37.3 ; for Belgium, 31 ; and for France, 
24.6 per 1,000. The birth rate for the United 
States during the same period was probably 
about 34 per 1,000. In almost all civilized 
countries the birth rate is diminishing ; thus 
for 1890 the following figures representing 
these ratios may be compared with those 
given above as the average of the last twenty 
years, viz., England and Wales, 30.2 ; Scot- 
land, 30.3; Ireland, 22.3; Denmark, 30.6; 
Austria, 36.7 ; Switzerland, 26.6 ; German Em- 
pire, 35.7; Netherlands, 32.9; Italy, 35.9; 
Belgium, 28.7; France, 21.8. 

The death rates are also diminishing, but 
not so much as the birth rates—they vary 
from 18 to 36 per 1,000. The high birth rates 
and the high death rates usually go together ; 
high death rates are chiefly due to excessive 
mortality among infants, and the sooner a 
nursing infant dies the sooner another one is 
produced. This brings us to what are the 
really interesting questions with regard to 
the population of the earth, namely, at what 
rates are the different groups increasing, how 
are they migrating and mixing, and whatare 
the probabilities as to their future develop- 
ment? Taken as a whole, the population of 
the world has increased considerably during 
the last hundred, and especially during the 
last fifty years, but we have no accurate 
knowledge as to the rate of increase. 

In 1660 Riccioli [rét-cho’lee] estimated the 
total population at 1,000 millions; in 1810, 
Malte-Brun [mawl-te-brun’] gave it as 640 
millions; in 1840, Bernoulli [ber-nool’ye] 
gave it as 764 millions ; in 1858, Dieterici [de- 
teh-ree’tsee] estimated it at 1,283 millions ; 
and in 1868, Kolb gave it as 1,270 millions. 
In 1872 Behm and Wagner issued the first of 
their reports on this subject, estimating it at 
1,377 millions. In 1880 they reached the fig- 
ure of 1,556 millions. In 1882 they rejected 
the result of the so-called census of China in 
1842, taking 350 instead of 405 millions as its 
population, which reduced the total result to 
1,434 millions, equivalent to 1,401 millions in 
1880, In the figures of Wagner and Supan 
for 1891, a further reduction is made of 46 
millions, 38 millions being dropped from 
Africa alone. According to these revised es- 


timates, the population of the earth increased 
ineleven years from 1,355 millions to 1,480 
millions, giving an average annual increase 
With this we may compare 


of 0.84 per cent. 
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Bodio’s figures for the yearly rate of increase 
in certain countries, considering such in- 
crease as being in a geometrical progression, 
which figures are as follows: United States. 
(1860-80), 2.36; Russian Poland (1867-79), 
1.84; England and Wales (1861-84), 1.32; 
Russia in Europe (1867-79), 1.29; Holland 
(1859-83), 1.02; Scotland (1861-84), 1.02; 
Denmark (1860-83), 1.01; Prussia (1861-83), 
0.94; German Empire (1861-83), 0.84; Bel- 
gium (1860-83), 0.83 ; Austria (1860-83), 0.77 ; 
Italy (1861-84), 0.70; Spain (1860-83), 0.33 ; 
France (1861-81), 0.25. 

The ratio of increase in the United States 
for the years 1880-90, as shown by the cen- 
sus, was 2.48 by an arithmetical, and 2.24 by 
a geometrical progression formula such as is. 
used by Bodio. In Australasia it has been 
about 3.7, in the Argentine Republic the 
same, in Cape Colony and dependencies 2.9, 
in Brazil 2.5, and in Canada1.79. These 
rates, however, are considerably affected by 
migrations, which increase the rate for the 
United States and diminish the rate for Eu- 
rope. If we take the average annual increase 
due to excess of births over deaths for the 
period 1871-80, we find that it was in Eng- 
land and Wales, 1.5; in Sweden, 1.3; in 
Prussia, 1.3; and in France,o.5. Taking 
into consideration the fact that excessive 
death rates prevail in semicivilized and bar- 
barous nations, it seems probable that the 
average annual increase by excess of births 
over deaths is certainly less than 1 per cent 
of the population of the earth, and that 0.84 
per cent is a reasonable figure for it. 

During the ten years 1877-86, Sweden and 
Norway lost over 50 per cent of their natural 
increase by emigration, Great Britain and 
Ireland 32 per cent, Germany 20 per cent,and 
Italy 22 per cent,—and the greater part of 
these emigrants came to the United States. 
During the ten years ending June 30, 1890, 
about 5,250,000 immigrants arrived in the 
United States, and, as the total increase in 
the population of this country during that 
period was about twelveand one half millions, 
it follows that about 4o per cent of this in- 
crease was due to immigration, and hence 
that the average annual increase by excess of 
births over deaths was about 1.5. 

The important migrations which have been 
going on for the last ten years, and which 
still continue, are toward the United States, 
or Canada, Australasia, South Africa, and 
the central portions of South America, chiefly 
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to Brazil, and are mainly from Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Scandinavia, Russia, and Italy. The aver- 
age numbers of emigrants from each of these 
countries annually are—from Great Britain 
and Ireland, 248,000 ; from Germany, 130,000; 
from Austria-Hungary, 40,000; from Scandi- 
navia, 62,000 ; from Russia, 75,000 ; and from 
Italy, 80,000, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Spain furnish very few emigrants ; Por- 
tugal 15,000, and Switzerland 8,000, 

The greater part of all these emigrants, ex- 
cept those from Portugal, goto the United 
States, which now has over 65,000,000 of in- 
habitants, or more than any country in 
Europe except Russia. The census of 1890 
gives as its population 62,622,250, of which 
9,249,547 were foreign born, ora little over 
17 per cent ; 7,470,040 were colored, or about 
13.6 per cent. 

The United States is the great mixing 
ground for races in modern tintes, yet this 
mixture does not take place indiscriminately, 
and isaslower process than many people 
might suppose. Between the white and col- 
ored it is now comparatively slight. The 
great bulk of the colored population are in 
the south, and in three states they exceed the 
whites in number, namely, in South Caro- 
lina, which has 1,491 colored to 1,000 white ; 
Mississippi, with 1,362 colored to 1,000 white; 
and Louisiana, with 1,o0o1 colored to 1,000 
white. The Russian and Polish immigrants 
belong mainly tothe Jewish faith and keep 
in separate communities, chiefly in our large 
cities ; the Scandinavians form comparatively 
distinct settlements in the northwest; the 
Italians congregate together; and the Ger- 
mans also tend to occupy special districts. 
The chief mixing of bloods is occurring be- 
tween those of English and Scotch and those 
of German and Scandinavian descent, all be- 
ing branches of one race—producing fertile 
marriages and healthy offspring. 

Emigration is not always a loss to the 
mother country, nor is immigration always 
a gain to the receiving country. Taken asa 
whole, the present migration to the United 
States will probably injure rather than ben- 
efit the great mass of the people of this coun- 
try, while it is undoubtedly beneficial to the 
countries from which the migration occurs. 

Speculations as to the future increase of 
any great mass of people for any considerable 
number of years are of little value. Probably 
the best formula for predicting the popula- 
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tion of the United States in the near future is 
that of Prof. H. S. Pritchett, which is as fol- 
lows: Commencing at 1840, let ¢ equal the 
number of decades or periods of ten years 
which have elapsed, then at the end of any 
complete decade the population will be, in 
millions and fractions of a million, as follows: 
17.47969 + 5.0988 t-+-0.634506 t*-++-0.0307275 t’. 
For 1890 this would give 17.47969+-25 4940+ 
15.86265-+-3.84093, Or 62,677,280, while the 
actual figures, according to the censuscount, 
were 62,622,280, the difference being unim- 
portant. By this formula we find thatin 
1900 the population will be 77,472,000; in 
I9IO, 94,673,000 ; in 1920, 114,416,000 ; in 1950, 
190,740,000 ; in 2,000, 385,860,000 ; and forthe 
year 2500 A. D., 11,856,000,000, or about eight 
times the present population of the earth. 

Very probably this formula may hold good 
for the next twenty or thirty years, but the 
rate of increase which it involves will almost 
certainly become less within fifty years, and 
perhaps much sooner if immigration is 
checked by legislation. 

During the last fifty years, in connection 
with the use of steam asa means of trans- 
port by boat and rail, there has been in this, 
as in most other civilized countries, a strong 
tendency to the aggregation of population in 
cities. In the United States between 1880 
and 1890, the population living in cities of 
10,000 and upward increased more than 
twice as fast as the population of the rest of 
the country. This increase will probably 
continue until the price of coal begins to rise 
decidedly in consequence of the exhaustion 
of those supplies which are easily accessible, 
and then, unless some new means of storing 
the force of the sun’s rays, or of the tides, be 
discovered, the growth of large cities will be 
checked—and ultimately they will begin to 
diminish in size owing to the excessive cost 
of providing their inhabitants with food and 
fuel brought from a distance. This proba- 
bility does not, however, concern this gener- 
ation, and the chief question of interest to 
the people of the United States at the present 
moment are—Do we want the tide of immi- 
gration to continue at its present rate and of 
its present character? and—if it be agreed 
that we do not, is there any way in which it 
can be checked without running the risk of 
doing more harmthan good? The future of 
the colored race in this country probably de- 
pends upon the answers given to these ques- 
tions within the next twenty years. 




















WOMEN IN GREEK LITERATURE.* 
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T is usual to divide Greek literature into 
| three periods whose boundaries are 
marked by great historic events. The 
first pictures to us the youth of the Greek 
world in Homer and the lyric poets ; the sec- 
ond, from about 480 to 323 B. C., marks the 
supremacy of Athens, and is the golden pe- 
riod of the drama; the last extends from the 
death of Alexander to the final extinction of 
Hellenic genius. To the first we give the 
name of Heroic or Legendary ; and in the 
transition time between it and the second, lie 
the beginnings of lyric poetry and satire. 
Then comes the flower-time when, in the span 
of little more than a half century, Attic gen- 
ius, in the works of three men, reached perfec- 
tion in the drama. These three were almost 
contemporaries, for Ajschylus, at thirty-five, 
fought at Marathon, Sophocles, at fifteen, 
led the dance of thanksgiving after Salamis, 
and on the day of that great victory, 
Euripides was born. With these must be 
counted Aristophanes, and then there is a 
long break till, in Menander, contemporary 
of Epicurus, comes the New Comedy with 
its realism, and its refined philosophy of life. 
The guiding stars of the dawn of Greek lit- 
erature are Homer and Hesiod; and as the 
Chansons de Geste+ give us, despite all their 
poetic exaggerations, atrue picture of feudal- 
ism, so the Greece of the Heroic Age is 
sketched for us in Homer, and the mor- 
dant of genius has bitten it deep into the 
world’s memory. Like the medieval epics 
the Iliad was meant for the court of kings. It 
treated of high matters and was addressed to 
high society. But though, for this reason, 
the picture it gives of that society may be 
flattered, it is no more so for the women in- 
troduced than forthe men. Yet, the impres- 
sion given as to woman’s place and influence 
is no mean one. 
In the court of Men-e-la’us at Sparta, Helen 
tules, and her tact and social grace are noted 
as its greatest charm. She is a model 
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songs of exploits, because they treated of the great deeds 
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housewife, weaving at the loom, seeing to 
the comfort of her husband’s guests, and 
talking with them as freely asthe king. So 
we have the charming picture of Queen 
A-re’te, the mother of Nau-sic’a-4, whose 
husband, it is said, ‘‘ honored her above all 
women,’’ whose people ‘‘ greeted her kindly 
when she went through the streets,’’ for ‘‘ she 
was not wanting in good sense and discretion, 
and acted as peacemaker, allaying the quar- 
rels of men.’”’ Clyt-em-nes’tra rules the king- 
dom in Ag-a-mem/’non’s absence, with full 
powers; she receives embassies, discusses 
public affairs, and acts according to her own 
judgmentin all matters. Pe-nel’ o-pe has the 
same power in Ithaca, andit is only when 
the war is over and U-lys’ses does not return 
that the suitors come declaring Ithaca must 
have a new king. And though much is said 
of their spinning and weaving and washing, 
of preparing of beds and baths for guests and 
liege lord, a free and equal intercourse with 
the men of the house and their friends is 
constantly implied. There is a very modern 
sound in the advice of Agamemnon to hus- 
bands, ‘‘ Take care not to speak your whole 
mind to your wife.’’ 

Clytemnestra is the sister of Helen, but 
while Helen, as the victim of Aph-ro di’te is 
everywhere honored despite her light conduct 
and all the woes it brings, no such charity is 
given Agamemnon’s wife. But beside 
these, the unfaithful, we have the exquisite 
portraits of Penelope and An-drom/a-che. 
The first is, above all, the home-keeping, 
home-loving wife. ‘‘The words constantly 
on her lips are, ‘The home of my wedded 
years, exceeding fair, filled with all the goods 
of life, which even in dreams, methinks I shall 
remember.’’’? She is not beautiful. ‘As 
far as looks go,” Ulysses tells Ca-lyp’so, 
‘* Penelope is nothing beside thee.’’ But as 
he feels, she is better than beautiful,—prud- 
ent, loving, constant. When thesuitors gath- 
ered in her palace would hear the song of 
Troy, she leaves her loom to beg Phe’mi-us 
not to sing. It is more than she can bear to 
be thus reminded of her wandering lord. She 
deceives her suitors, her prudence fitly match- 
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ing the subtlety of Ulysses; and when she 
wins rich gifts from them by well-guarded 
promises, he, watching, quite approves. And 
she makes very sure that the wanderer who 
claims her hospitality is indeed Ulysses before 
she greets him as her husband. 

But the most pathetic of all Homer’s women 
is Andromache, and Hector’s love of her is 
the seal of his own nobility. When he goes 
to battle and death his last thought is of her 
and their child. Whenshe reminds him that 
all her family are slain, ‘‘thou art father to 
me, mother, and brother, and the husband of 
my youth,”’ he answers worthily, ‘‘ Full well 
I know that Troy will fall, and I foresee the 
sorrow of my brethren ; but for these I grieve 
not. To think of thee, a slave in Argos, un- 
mans me almost; yet even so I will not 
shrink the fight.’’ All too soon comes the 
news of his death. Andromache drops the 
shuttle and flies from the loom to the wall 
only to see his body dragged at A-ch(k)il’les’ 
chariot wheels. Even in that hour her first 
thought is of their child. He who ‘ate 
choice morsels on a father’s knee, is now, ’’ she 
mourns, ‘‘ without a friend.’’ ‘‘I shall be 
widow and slave and he slaughtered by the 
Greeks,’’ cried her prophetic soul ; and then 
comes the pathos of her lament over Hector: 
‘For dying thou didst not reach to me thy 
hand, nor say to me words of wisdom, which 
I might have aye remembered, night and day 
with tears.”” In Euripides’ play we have the 
same type portrayed, loving devotion toa 
husband’s memory, utter self-sacrifice for her 
child ; and across the long break of time, the 
same exquisitely tender and pathetic figure 
reappears in Racine’s Andromaque. 

Beside these wives let us put the type of 
Greek maidenhood given in Nausicadé. Her 
mother is the wise Arete, and the palace 
where she dwells is bright with bronze and sil- 
ver, set in endless orchards of pear and fig 
and apple, olive, vine, and pomegranate ; 
where winter never comes and the youths take 
delight in song and games. But there is 
plenty of work for the women, and the prin- 
cess comes on the scene as the chief of wash- 
women. In the early morning she goes to 
her father asking for cart and mules that she 
may provide fair, clean raiment for her five 
brothers. Her mother gives food and wine, 
and oil forthe bath which shall follow their la- 
bor, and down through the olive-gardens 
to the sea the maidens ride, Nausicai 

driving. There the great washing is done, 
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bath and luncheon taken, and then comes the 
game of ball when the laughter and cries of 
the maidens rouse Ulysses in the cave where, 
after his shipwreck, he lies sleeping. They 
flee at sight of the naked man rough with 
brine and bruised from his long struggle with 
the sea. But Nausicadé stands her ground, 
questions him like a princess, and gives him 
graceful hospitality. So goodly appearing is 
he after the transformation of bath and lunch, 
that in her heart the innocent girl wished he 
might be the husband promised by Pallas. 
But there is neither coquetry nor prudishness 
in her. She isas simple and sincere as the 
pure daughter of good parents must be, and 
her parting words to Ulysses come from an 
honest heart: ‘‘ Bethou mindful of me when 
thou art in thine own land again, for to me, 
the first, thou dost owe the price of life.’’ 

Hesiod is no court singer. The people— 
unregarded in Homer—are his theme, and it 
is the homely life of the fields he describes. 
So, in ‘‘ Works and Days,” the wife, as on 
many a farm to-day, isa part of the needed 
machinery. ‘‘ You must start,’”’ he says, 
‘‘ with a house, a wife, andanoxtoplow.”’ But 
he does not propose hitching wife and ox to- 
gether, as in modern Germany. 

It is usual to think’of Homer’s women as, 
like our own foremothers, a primitive and no- 
bletypelost afterwards. But across the tran- 
sition period the type must have persisted, else 
where could the dramatists have found their 
models? Passing to this greatest period of 
Greek literature, we find it centered in Athens. 
As she is supreme in Greece after the Persian 
wars, so her drama is the supreme flower of her 
poetry. But the conditions of life had changed 
since Homer’s day. Instead of cities ruled 
by kings who were really chiefs of the tribe 
and owed their power, in part, to a supposed 
divine descent, we have democracies. There 
are no more princesses to sit by the husband 
in hall and council and give tone to society. 
In a democracy a common man with a voteis 
of more importance than a noble’s wife, and 
it is plain that the place of women in Athens 
in the time of her glory was inferior to that 
held in Homer’s day. 

#ischylus called his dramas ‘‘ fragments 
picked up from the mighty feasts of Homer.” 
But indeed the three masters all took their 
themes from Homer and the ancient myths, 
so that it is the easier to compare their work. 
Of all Aischylus’ characters the greatest are 
Prometheus and Clytemnestra, but the one is 























ademigod, the other a sinning, suffering 
woman; and his conception of her shows 
‘that he, at least, gave woman a full share in 
the affairs of the great world. She is a far 
stronger type than anyof his men, self- 
centered, self-sufficing, superb in crime. 
And, as often happens, this superior woman 
isin love with a very inferior man, a cow- 
ardly braggart who leaves her to do the mur- 
der and then insults the body of his greater 
rival. She is often compared to Lady Mac- 
beth ; but Clytemnestra knows no remorse, 
and the blood on her soul does not break her 
sleep. She defends herself to her people and 
finds excuse for her crime in Agamemnon’s 
sacrifice of their daughter Iph-i-ge-ni’a ; in 
the mistress he brings home with him from 
Troy,—hapless Cas-san’dra. She counts up 
the weary years she has ruled in his stead 
and all the tension of hope deferred. And 
finally she falls back on heredity ; she is 
only fulfilling the curse that is upon the 
house, and so is not responsible for her 
deed. But while at the base of all A%schy- 
lus’ teaching lay the old conception of the 
sins of the fathers on the children, he shows 
plainly enough here that free-will, not fate, is 
responsible for the tragedy. ‘‘Whatsoevera 
man soweth, that shall he alsoreap.’”” The 
fruit of adultery has been murder,and she can- 
not throw the blame on fate. 

Sophocles was essentially a man of the New 
Age, that of ruling Athens, of Pericles and 
Phidias and Thucydides. In physical 
beauty, as in long and healthy life—for he 
lived ninety years—he is almost the ideal 
Greek. If his conception of woman is less 
high than that of A¢schylus, it may be partly 
the fault of environment. All his life was 
spent in or near Athens, and the City of the 
Violet Crown* gave little chance for heroic 
virtue among its women, kept, as most of 
them were, in almost oriental seclusion. Yet 
to him we owe An-tig’o-ne, whom Symonds 
called ‘‘ the most perfect female character in 
all Greek poetry.’”? Here again we have a 
family cursed for the crimes of its founders ; 
but as plainly as A¢schylus, the poet shows 
that the fulfillment of the curse is due to 
reckless disregard of divine warnings. 
Laius [la’yus], king of Thebes, is warned 
that a son of Jo-cas’ta will cause his death. 
He does not thereupon put his wife away ; 





*Socalled probably from its location in the central 
Plain of Attica surrounded by hills which on the rising 
and setting of the sun take on purple tints, 
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but when the son is born, gives it to a shep- 
herd to expose,* and he, pitying the hapless 
infant, has him adopted by the childless king 
of Corinth. Grown up and taunted with his 
obscure birth, G2d’i-pus goes to Delphi and 
is warned lest he kill his father and wed his 
mother. Whereupon the heedless youth 
goes to Thebes,slays a man near the city,asks 
no questions as to who he is, but, entering 
the town and solving the riddle of the sphinx, 
weds the widowed queen,—a woman, as he 
might see, old enough to be his mother—as 
in fact she is. But the gods are slow, and 
prosperous years follow. Two sons and two 
daughters are given him and the oracle is all 
forgotten when the plague strikes his peo- 
ple. Then comes the revelation of himself 
as, by his sin, the cause of the curse; and 
(Edipus, blind, goes forth into self-appointed 
exile, cast off by his sons, forsaken of all ex- 
cept his daughters. Crime begets crime: the 
two sons contend, presently, for the king- 
dom, and, as warned by the oracle, slay each 
other. From first to last in the long tragedy 
the oracle is consulted, as a form, and then 
the divine warnings disregarded. Praying 
to be led by providence, each goes his own 
way and prepares hisown doom. But inthe 
guilty household two are pure—Is-me’ne and 
Antigone ; but while Ismene is but the gen- 
tle, loving, commonplace woman, her sister 
has the strength and self-sufficingness of 
Clytemnestra, only in the path of good. She 
comes before us as the guide and comforter 
in all these weary years of her blind and va- 
grant father. On her, instead of her broth- 
ers, has been the burden ; yet, absolutely un- 
selfish, her one thought, after him, is for 
these unnatural brothers. The struggle be- 
tween them has begun. ‘‘Send me to 
Thebes,’’ she cries to Theseus, as soon as her 
father dies, ‘‘that I may stay, if possible, my 
brothers’ strife.’’ And on her father’s ashes 
she registers her vow to help her brethren. 
But her intercession is useless; all she can 
do when brother has slain brother, is to lay 
down her own life that the dead may be fit- 
tingly buried, and so saved from long wan- 
dering in Hades. Alone of all her family she 
falls an innocent victim,dying in the cause of 
divine charity, and so, like Iphigenia, puri- 
fying her house. Remission comes through 
the death of the innocent. Well may Sym- 
onds say of her, ‘‘She is purely Greek, un- 
like any woman of modern fiction except per- 


* To leave to die in some deserted place. 
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haps the Fedalma* of George Eliot. To the 
modern mind she appears a being from an- 
other sphere. A strain of unearthly music 
seems to announce her entrance and her exit 
on the stage.”’ 

But it is Euripides ‘‘the human’’ who has 
given us the noblest of Greek women. 
Antigone is almost beyond humanity, sub- 
lime, but unapproachable. But Al-ces’tis 
the noble wife, Iphigenia and Po-lyx’e-na, 
the pure maidens sacrificed to a cruel oracle, 
come nearer to our hearts; and as Euripides 
confessedly drew his characters from real life, 
they show us what might be found even in 
the Athens of Pericles’ day, waxed rich and 
wanton. Euripides has sarcastic flings at 
womankind, he is sometimes called the 
woman-hater; but, like Sophocles, his great- 
est characters are women. In Me-de’a and 
Phz’dra he painted the guilty, enduring the 
consequences of crime with stoic fortitude ; 
and it was perhaps these characters which 
won him his badname. But noneof his 
women are frivolous or contemptible. They 
can do and suffer great things in good as in 
evil. , 
_ Take Alcestis, devoted wife and mother, 

happy in her home, yet calmly giving up her 
life to save her husband’s. She is not like 
Antigone, who, sacrificing herself for her 
brother, can say, ‘‘ Father and brothers are 
dead, and in their death I died to life.”” She 
has everything to live for, and her heart is 
torn at thought of leaving her children to a 
step-dame’s care. Moreover her sacrifice is 
deliberate and the agony of death, long- 
protracted, tests her resolution : 


** For when she felt the crowning day was come, 
She washed with river-waters her white skin, 
And taking from the cedar closets forth 
Vesture and ornament, bedecked herself 

Nobly, and stood before the hearth and prayed : 
‘ Mistress, because I now depart the world, 
Falling before thee the last time, I ask— 

Be mother to my orphans! wed the one 

To a kind wife, and make the other’s mate 
Some princely person ; nor, as I, who bore 

My children, perish, suffer that they too 

Die all untimely, but live, happy pair, 

Their full, glad life out in the fatherland.’ 

So every altar thro’ Admetos’ house 

She visited and crowned and prayed before. . . 
Her children, clinging to their mother’s robe, 
Wept meanwhile ; butshe took them in her arms, 
And, as adying woman might, embraced 





* The heroine in the poem, ‘‘ The Spanish Gipsy.” 
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Now one and now the other; ’neath the roof, 
All of the household servants wept as well, 
Moved to compassion for their mistress ; she 
Extended her right hand to all and each, 
And there was no one of such low degree 
She spoke not to, nor had an answer from.” 
—Browning’s translation. 

Such love and devotion might have grown 
a soul into a weaker man than her husband, 
and so we find when Hercules brings her 
back from Hades, that Ad-me’tos has risen 
to something like her own nobility. He has 
found out that the death he so dreaded was 
after alla less evil than her loss. 

Two maiden sacrifices mark the beginning 
and end of Troy’s siege. Polyxena, child of 
Hec’u-ba, must be given to the shade of 
Achilles to ensure safe home-voyage to the 
victor Greeks. She accepts her fate, for what 
has she left to live for ? 

“Lo! if I should not seek death, I were found 
A cowardly, life-loving, selfish soul. . . 

For now I am a slave; this name alone 
Makes me in love with death.”’ 


And she dies so bravely, giving herself not 
as acaptive, but of herown will tothestroke, 
that the Argive host areconstrained to honor 
her and mourn her untimely taking off. 

Iphigenia’s case is far harder. Coming to 
her bridal as she thinks, and greeting her 
father with girlish tenderness, she learns that 
she is there for sacrifice. At first she pleads 
for life,—she is so young, she has so much to 
live for. 

‘*T was the first who called you father, the 
first who sat upon your knees and took and 
gave a daughter’s kisses.’’ 

Agamemnon answers, ‘Hellas requires 
this of us both, my daughter,’’ and in all her 
misery and terror this new thought stirs the 
nobleness within her. Her determination is 
taken ; even while her mother and Achilles 
are devising means to save her she enters. 

‘* Mother, listen to my words! The whole 
of mighty Hellas looks to me for her salva- 
tion and her freedom. How, then, should I 
be so life-loving as to shrink? And you, 
you did not bear me for yourself alone, but 
for all Greece. I give this my body for our 
land.”’ 

But she is withal exquisitely gentle. She 
begs her mother to forgive her father; she 
thinks of her young brother and of her lover. 
Well may Achilles cry, ‘‘I deem Greece 
happy in thee; nobly hast thou spoken.” 

In ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris’’ the same woman 























reappears. Long captive on a barbarian 
shore whither Artemis bore her from the 
altar of Aulis, she bewails her exile, and 
prays for return, not for herself alone, 
but that she may purify the blood-stained 
threshold of her home. When O-res’tes and 
Py-la’des come, we have theexquisite outpour- 
ing of a sister’s love, to which, happier than 
Antigone, there is full return, But the de- 
vice by which she deceives the barbarian 
king is unworthy of her. The treacherous 
heart of a race is in it, for, from Homer down, 
the Greek fashion of lying out of difficulties 
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is painfully frequent. Goethe painted a 
higher type when in treating the same theme 
he makes Iphigenia say, ‘‘ Nay, I cannot de- 
ceive,’ and Jay her fate and that of the 
dearly-loved brother in the hands of the bar- 
barian king. 

Well may Mahaffy say of this long line of 
noble women, ‘‘ These are they who across 
many centuries join hands with the ideals of 
our religion and our chivalry, the martyred 
saints, the chaste virgins, nay more, with the 
true wives and devoted mothers of our own 
day.” 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[February 5.] 

“And He said unto her, Thy sins are for- 
given.. . . And He said to the woman, Thy 
faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.””—St. Luke, 
vii., 48, 50. 

HE journey of life, offering many things 
a i that are bright and joyous and which 
foretell the real greatness and beauty 
of the destiny of man, is also beset with diffi- 
culties and surrounded by sorrows. It does 
not need the Christian revelation to inform 
us of what is an evident although mysterious 
fact—our fallen state, Man needs a careful 
education that he may guide the steps of his 
life wisely and rightly on the journey, and 
heis furnished, as we have seen, with all 
those forces which may be described as the 
‘moral life.’ 

Christianity, however, although it lays 
stress upon this, although it interprets and 
extends it, although it is rich in moral princi- 
ples and moral examples, and sufficiently 
emphatic as to the supremacy and seriousness 
of conscience, goes.a great deal further in the 
help it offers to us all. If it were not so it 
could only take its place as one among many 
ofthe philosophies of life which various teach- 
ers have put forward from time to time as sug- 
gestions, more or less tentative, to assist their 
fellow-men. Christianity is either more than 
philosophy, or is nothing at all. 

Christianity is a religion. There is, we 
know, a tendency very prevalent in our own 
day to try to make Christianity do duty asa 
forcible, practical philosophy without being 
ateligion at all. The effortisin vain. You 





cannot get the full blown rose, or the tender 
beauty of the rosebud filling the air with 
sweet scent on a summer morning, if you 
have deliberately cut the roots away. The 
historical Founder of the Christian Church 
must have been, must be, what He professed 
Himself, what His disciples believed Him 
when first He came, what His Church be- 
lieves Him still to be, or the mistake or the 
imposture must be so vast and far-reaching 
that the consequences can hardly be dwelt 
upon as being likely to assist man in his jour- 
ney of life. Man needs a religion, and the 
Christian Church asserts that he hasa Friend 
in his need. 

Religion we cannot fail to feel is a deeper 
thing than morality. Morality suggests to 
us rules and principles. It is noble, it is 
true, itis necessary, but it is hard. It re- 
quires a keen eye to detect its meanings ; it 
requires spiritual vigor to translate them 
into practice, and our eyes are not keen ; they 
are dimmed with sin or blinded by tears, and 
our strength is not vigorous ; we are often 
tottering along a difficult path, rather than 
walking firmly upon an even road. 

Morality applies itself first to one point and 
then to another point of duty; we are apt, 
even if we are its fairly good disciples, to be 
unbalanced, to lay so much stress upon one 
duty that we forget another. Duty is in- 
deed a noble word, but fallen man is often 
apt enough to interpret it as applying to 
what most immediately seems to arrest his 
attention ; he is not inapt to do his duty by 
his family, but forget it, perhaps, to his 
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neighbors, or to do it to society, but neglect 
itat home. Morality is hard and active ; it 
has got its eye outside, and fromthe outside 
carries messages in. It holds upa high ideal 
indeed, but there is hardness about it, and 


want of human help. By itself it reminds 


man of failure. 

Religion, on the contrary, applies itself 
not to a point here or a point there, but to the 
whole life ; it is a harmonizing power, it car- 
ries the soul forth into action with forces 
stronger than its own; it is morality with 
life and power thrown into it froma living 
Presence. It is a felt relation between the 
creature and his God, and it does not lay 
down a rule here and there to guide conduct, 
but it sweeps through the whole being with a 
breath of life which gives to moral rules the 
energy and beauty of the thoughts and 
will of One who can be known and loved. 
Looked at from one aspect, it seems to be a 
great emotion, for it undoubtedly clasps and 
stirs the emotional nature of man, wakening 
up the very springs of affection, setting all 
chords of being in vibration, and penetrating 
even to the fountains of tears. Looked at 
from another point of view, it is a stirring 
enthusiasm ; the mind is illuminated by it, as 
well as the affectionate nature warmed. It is 
an “enthusiasm of humanity,” because it is 
an enthusiasm from and for God. Looked at 
from another point of view it is an increasing 
knowledge, coming from without, and poured 
into the human soul, with a corresponding 
trust and sense of dependence possessing the 
creature as he looks up toward God. 

But more. There are natural and neces- 
gary relations between man and the Being to 
whom he owes his life—the relation of a liv- 
ing creature to its reason, its object, and to 
the end of its life; the relation, Christianity 
teaches us, more tender and perfect, of a child 
to its father. From these relations there re- 
sults a tie or bond between man and God. 
To know and feel that bond or tie, to 
strengthen it as it should be strengthened, to 
maintain it in the energy that is necessary for 
practical results, to fix it in living activity so 
that it shall not be broken,—that is to have 
areligion. To neglect or ignore all this is to 
be missing the true aim of life. To recognize 
and act upon this is to be a religious man. 

We know too well how much that tie has 
been weakened or broken by the mysterious 
fact of sin—by the abuse, that is, of the gift 
of free will and the surrender to unregulated 
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desire. Man yearns, at least in his better 
moments, to feel the closeness of that tie, and 
it is the contention of the Christian Church 
that it has been, that it can be, reformed or 
strengthened only by One, whom, therefore, 
in the journey of life we may call our Friend 
in need—reformed or strengthened only by 
Jesus Christ. 





[February 12. ] 


Of His place asa Friend in our journey, 
one of the most beautiful revelations and il- 
lustrations is that contained in the text. The 
life of Christ in the New Testament is, 
after all, only a selection from among the 
abundant incidents which were at the dis- 
posal of the writers of the Gospels, such as 
were seen to be sufficient by the Divine 
Spirit who guided them to show to man the 
course of action which he needs to know, of 
the Eternal Word. Few of the incidents re- 
corded are more beautiful than the scene in 
the house of Simon the Pharisee. 

Of our Lord’s host on the occasion we know 
little, except that he seems to have beena 
wealthy Pharisee. Although for some reason 
or other—perhaps to be in the fashion at the 
moment, perhaps by a secret drawing toward 
the great Teacher that he could not himself 
explain or understand—Jesus of Nazareth was 
his invited Guest, yet he seems to have 
treated Him with scant courtesy. The vari- 
ous omissions which our Lord enumerates 
were omissions of ordinary duties of hospi- 
tality which would have been recognized by 
any host inthe East. There would appear 
to have been just a touch of high-bred scorn 
in Simon, as of one who is condescending to a 
Guest not holding a recognized position, and 
to whom he would scarcely take the trouble 
to be more than rather insufficiently civil. Be- 
sides the person of the host and of Jesus Christ 
Himself, the evangelist calls our attention to 
the broken-hearted woman who was, from the 
expression used of her in the narrative, evi- 
dently a notorious person for her beauty and 
her fall. Christian tradition has assured us 
for many centuries that this was Mary the 
Magdalene. 

We need not waste our time by discussing 
here and now whether or not she was the 
same person as Mary of Bethany. What we 
are quite sure of is that she was a sinner. 
In the journey of life her feet had stum- 
bled, and her fall had been great. To the 
mass of those around her, and above all to the 




















highly respectable, scornful, and self-satisfied 

Pharisee, she was an object of loathing and 

contempt. But to Mary—whose sin unques- 

tionably deserved the reprobation of good 
men—a strange thing had happened. She 
had come face to face with the holiest and 
noblest, the best Man who ever lived. 
She had met One to whom her sin must have 
been infinitely more repulsive than to any of 
her fellow-creatures ; but she could not fail to 
feel that along with that repulsion toward 
her sin, there was unfathomable love and 
pity toward herself. In Jesus Christ, amid 
all the darkness and ruin of her life, she 
had seen the real beauty of goodness, the 
beauty of holiness, the attractiveness of 

God. 

She had not shut her eyes to the vision. 
Her whole being stretched out to clasp that 
revelation with a living faith ; her heart was 
moved with the deepest emotion ; she loathed 
hersin ; she felt too sad at the dreadful down- 
fall to have any anger in her at the scorn of 
men ; self was lost in devotion to the highest 
goodness ; there was real repentance, because 
there was real turning from everything that 
could separate her from that glorious Life. 

. She could scarcely feel herself fit to ap- 
proach Him ; she could not find it possible 
to be absent from Him; she loved God in 
Jesus Christ. 

How the scene has sunk into the heart of 
Christendom ! 
need what changed the life of the Magda- 
lene—a true sense of the nearness and beauty 
and goodness of the ‘‘ Friend of sinners’’ ! Of 
course Mary had not been called to the Phari- 
see’s feast ; but, in the free-and-easy eastern 
fashion, she was able to enter the open house 
and watch the banquet. To be near Jesus— 
near the one living Being who wakened in 
her a sense of the beauty of goodness, a 
sense of the horror of sin—that was all she 
wanted. 

Some of the greatest painters have vied 
with one another in making efforts to repre- 
sent the Magdalene ; but no genius express- 
ing itself even in a high work of art can bring 
that scene more home to us in its essential 
features than can our own hearts if once in 
sin and in repentance we have felt the need 
of aSavior. We can well imagine the cool 
banqueting-chamber in the hot eastern 
weather at Magdala. We can well imagine 
the guests reclining by the table, and we can 
picture to ourselves the graceful figure of the 
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beautiful woman who flitted in and stood 
silently behind the guests by the bared feet 
ofthe Savior. We can see her with her pain- 
stricken but love-illuminated eyes gazing on 
Him who had been to her a revelation of a 
new life. Then come the hot, burning tears 
falling upon His feet ; then the hasty wiping 
off of them with her long beautiful hair, which 
hung down unbound and uncovered because 
of her fall and her sin ; then the eager kisses 
of reverent affection and anointing of the 
travel-stained feet with the precious ointment. 
Still she bends over, still her tears fall, rain- 
ing silently upon his feet, for her heart is 
breaking, and still she wipes them away. 
Wonderful moment! He, the spotless Purity, 
does not reprove her, does not repulse. As 
He has awakened her by His goodness to a 
sense of her sin, so He has drawn her by that 
perfection of manhood and tenderness, all 
athrill with sympathy for the fallen and the 
lost, which seemed to say by every action, 
every motion, every look, ‘‘Come unto me, 
ail ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 

Then, more astonishing still, with gentle- 
ness and courtesy, but perfect frankness and 
decision, the self-satisfied Pharisee is re- 
proved, and she, the lost, the despised one, is 
recognized for the gift she has given and the 
love that has prompted it, and receives His 
benediction of peace. Is it to be wondered at 
that she could never lose sight of Him, never 
forget Him? Is it to be wondered at that 
she stood in anguish by His cross on the day 
of His passion, that she joined with others in 
seeing to it that His sacred body was laid 
tenderly in the sepulcher, and that she was 
the first to see Him in His resurrection-life on 
Easter Day? No, itis not to be wondered 
at; for He had wakened her soul from the 
deathly sleep of sin by the one real force that 
can ever move a hardened and death stricken 
life—by the love of God passing through the 
heart of man. Itis not to be wondered at; 
for had He not revived in her that one great 
force which alone can make us happy? In 
spiteof her sin, He had taught her what 
seemed so impossible for a heart socorrupted 
and shattered— 


“Softer than silent, penitential tears, 
Sweeter than nard upon His sacred feet, 
Fell His dear pity on her shame and fears, 
Calming the heart that once so wildly beat. 
Oh, tender Savior, how Thy heart was moved 
Because so very, very much she loved !” 
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The Church reminds us of that which 
Scripture constantly witnesses to, the many 
ways in which our blessed Master meets the 
special needs of the soul. 

Religion is the passionof humanity, for 
man cannot but feel that he is a depend- 
ent creature, and that he desires to know 
Him from whom he comes. The tie between 
man and God is felt effectively only when 
man is able to approach his Creator, not 
merely with a sense of awe and reverenceand 
fear and wonder, but with a certainty that he 
is approachingaloving Heart. Can we know 
what God’s nature is? Will God be patient 
with us? Does He care for us? Will He 
support us in our weakness? Can we hope 
for guidance from Him in perplexity? Is 
He very near to us, or very far away, as He 
sometimes seems? In the last and darkest 
disaster of all—in death—will He stand by 
us? Inthe life beyond the grave is there a 
hope for us as for those who are going 
home? 

These questions, and such as these, will in- 
sist on rising in our minds, There is plenty 
to scare us if without faith and without hope 
we survey the many difficulties in the path of 
our pilgrimage. There are plenty of serious 
and severe sayings in the Gospel as to the 
consequences of unrepented sin. The life 
that we are living is constantly put before us 
there as a life of probation, a life given to us 
for the purpose of learning to be obedient and 
do our duty and prepare ourselves for another 
life closely connected with this. There are 
solemn sayings as to the judgment which 
succeeds our journey. There are serious re- 
minders of a great division between those 
who are finally fixed in sin and those who 
have conquered it through the grace of 
Christ. There are mysterious things hinted 
at which set us thinking and asking ques- 
tions, which do not leave us although they 
cannot be fully answered, There are regions 
of mystery and difficulty in the history of 
man and of God’s dealings with His crea- 
tures. But anyhow this is plain to those 
who hold the Christian faith, that God is 
love—love the most engaging and tender and 
helpful, because He, our Father, is revealed 
to us by Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ, soto speak, went out of His 
way to accumulate the most tender and per- 
suasive images. He calls Himself the Good 
Shepherd, illustrating by that the perfection 
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of His sympathy, the minuteness of Hiscare, 
and the completeness of His devotion to His 
people. He calls Himself the Door of the 
sheep, to indicate to us the safety and peace 
and security of our place as members of His 
Church. Only to live the life of the Church, 
only to use her means of grace, only to exer- 
cise her practices of devotion—that simple, 
straightforward, if I may say so, common- 
sense view of the teaching and practice of re- 
ligion which we call the Catholic faith—only 
this, and not some great thing, is required of 
us in order to grow in grace, to remain in 
union with Christ, and soto be saved. He 
calls Himself the True Vine, to indicate to us 
our union in Him with others who are living 
and with others who are gone, and the aston- 
ishing power of fruitfulness which comes 
from that union. We often feel that life is 
dark, and that we are surrounded with per- 
plexities ; He calls Himself the Light of the 
world, so thatif we walk in Him we shall 
not ‘“‘ walk in-darkness.’’ But besides these 
descriptions of Himself and His office, we 
have the narratives of the actions of His life, 
showing His unflagging goodness and His 
unwearying care. And then, then we reach 
the point for which the Catholic Church has 
contended with such earnestness. In all 
these things He reveals to us the Father ; He 
is the Eternal Son ; He and His Father are 
one. Whosoever ‘‘ hath seen Him hath seen 
the Father’’; the longing need of the soul is 
satisfied. We know our God for what He is 
when we study the life and character of Jesus 
Christ. 





[February 26.] 

And again, in the journey of life we need— 
need I repeat it? anexample, an ideal. Itis 
impossible to read the New Testament with- 
out being struck by the fact that there is be- 
fore us a character the great lines of whose 
life are meant for imitation, although the de- 
tails are wholly unlike the lives of modern 
times. In our sincerest moments we really 
want to know what is the standard of life by 
which we are to try toshape our own. We 
want to see our way amidst the many diffi- 
culties of choice, which are not diminished 
for us, but in some respects even increased, 
by civilization, notwithstanding the real 
blessings it has brought. We want to know 
what is true prudence: we do not want to 
deceive ourselves, and make false com- 
promises, nor, on the other hand, to evapo- 
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rate our religion away in unmeasured enthu- 
siasms or unbalanced fanaticism ; we want 
to be robust and real religious people, placed 
by Divine Providence under the special cir- 
cumstances of the age to which we belong. 
And we have before us one figure, and only 
one in the whole reach of history, who im- 
presses us with the beauty and necessity of 
effort toward sincere and deep harmonious 
reality. 

Things may be very different between our 
age and the age in which Christ came, but 
one thing is not different, we feel, under the 
sanction of a Divineexample, viz., the beauty 
ofa life of sincerity and truth. We are car- 
ried up in our better moments to high 
thoughts of another world. Our spasmodic 
enthusiasms at another time may carry us 
away into the seeking for large schemes and 
noisy undertakings, so congenial to the spirit 
ofthe present age. We look to Christ, and 
in Him, and alone in Him perfectly, we have 
the example of One who was ready for great 
things or small things, just as they came ; 
who seemed most todo His work by His 
careful efforts for men or women, soul by 
soul,but who, whether He acted on human be- 
ings individually or in large multitudes, al- 
ways did the work of time earnestly, dili- 
gently, carefully, with a temper of mind 
saturated, so to speak, with eternity. 

We are perplexed sometimes as to how to 
act toward others ; as to how, as a final prin- 
ciple, to guide our lives. We turn to Christ; 
He reads a lesson in our journey : we see in- 
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finite purity and deep humility and active 
self-denial, but we see also our all really 
summed up in His own new commandment, 
‘“That ye love one another as I have loved 
you.’’ The circumstances of our lives, in- 
deed, are very different from what were the 
circumstances of His. ‘‘ But,’’ to quote an- 
other’s words, ‘‘for the soul wherever itis, 
Christ our Lord has one unchanging call, 
‘Be perfect’; and He has one unchanging 
rule for its fulfillment, ‘Be what I am, feel 
what I felt, do as I should do.’ How ghall 
we? How but by looking steadfastly at 
Him, and trying to see and know Him?’ 
This we can do by the study of the Gospels. 
This wecan do in quiet thought. This we 
can do, with whatever failures, in our efforts 
to fulfill what we believe He would approve, 
above all, and certainly by keeping bright in 
the soul the sense of the beauty and the value 
of a loving and unselfish life. 

Need I add that He who reveals the Father, 
who supplies a true ideal for the human life, 
who is at once the Redeemer and Absolver 
for human sin, has not left us without 
strength to carry out the lessons that He 
Himself has taught? Jesus Christ is the 
Giver of grace. He makes Himself an inward 
gift tothe soul that seeks Him. Utterly, 
unutterably weak as we are in ourselves, we 
“can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth us.’’ ‘‘As thy day, so shall 
thy strength be,’”’ is His unfailing promise to 
His children who seek Him.—W. /. Knox 
Little, M.A. 


SOME PRACTICAL PHASES OF ELECTRICITY. 
BY FRANKLIN LEONARD POPE. 


T is now some thirty years since Joseph 
| Henry, a philosopher whose name 
stands second to none in the annals of 
American science, in an address before the 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute in Wash- 
ington, gave a brief but masterly exposition 
of the nature and attributes of power. At that 
date, one of the most fruitful ofcurrent sources 
oferror, and of deception with regard to in- 
ventions, was that which originated in a mis- 
conception of the nature and application of 
mechanical power. 
‘* Power,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ is always the prod- 
uct of nature. God has not vouchsafed to 


man the means of its primary creation. It is 
found in the moving air and the rapid cata- 
ract—in the burning coal, the heaving tide ; 
man transfers it from these to other bodies, 
and renders it the obedient slave of his will— 
the patient drudge which in a thousand ways 
administers to his wants, his convenience, 
and his luxuries, and enables him to reserve 
his own energy forthe higher purpose of the 
development of his mind and the expression 
of his thoughts. . . . There is no more preva- 
lent and mischievous error than that which 
ascribes to what are called the ‘impondera- 
bles’ a principle of spontaneous activity. 
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Heat is the product of chemical action, and 
electricity manifests power only when its 
equilibrium is disturbed by an extraneous 
force, and then the effect is only proportional 
to the disturbing cause. It was for this reason 
that the existence of electricity remained so 
long unknown to man. Though electricity 
is not in itself a source of power, yet from its 
extreme mobility and high elasticity, it af- 
fords the means of transmitting power with 
scarcely any less and with almost inconceiv- 
able velocity to the greatest distance.” 

In this statement, the relation of electricity 
to the domain of modern industry was pro- 
phetically foretold and accurately pointed 
out. But it was nevertheless many years be- 
fore the full significance of this great truth, 
so clear tothe mind ofthe philosopher, began 
to be apparent to the world. The manifold 
applications of electricity in the modern in- 
dustrial arts, the succession of brilliant 
achievements which have marked the progress 
of the past fifteen years, are all based upon 
the discovery of the possibility of economic- 
aliy transforming mechanical energy, pro- 
duced by the combustion of coal or the fall 
of water, into electricity, and of retransform- 
ing electricity either into heat or into mechan- 
ical energy, without material loss. The 
chronological annals of the discovery, or, 
rather, sequence of discoveries, which have 
led to this result, may be briefly outlined as 
follows : 

In 1820, Oersted [ér’sted] of Copenhagen 
discovered that a suspended magnetized bar 
is caused to move when in the neighborhood 
of an electric current, thus establishing the 
great fundamental fact that electricity is con- 
vertible into mechanical power. It had al- 
ready been discovered, at least as early as 
the year 1803, by the German chemist, Johann 
Trommsdorff, that thin leaves of metal were 
fused when traversed by the current from a 
voltaic battery of large plates, thus proving 
the possibility of the conversion of electricity 
into heat. The converse proposition, that 
magnetism is convertible into electricity, or 
more correctly, that either chemical or me- 
chanical force is convertible into electricity 
through the medium of magnetism, was in- 
dependently demonstrated, first by Henry in 
Albany, and afterwards by Faraday in Lon- 
don, within a few weeks of the same time in 
1831. The possibility of the direct conversion 
of heat into electricity was demonstrated by 
Seebeck of Germany in 1828, but the com- 
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mercial utilization of the process is still 
among the hoped-for developments of the 
future. 

It was not, however, until Joule of Man- 
chester, England, published, beginning in 
1840, that masterly series of experimental re- 
searches by which he succeeded in estab- 
lishing the precise quantitative relations ex- 
isting in nature between mechanical, chem- 
ical, calorific, and electrical energy, that the 
foundation was laid for any positive and per- 
manent advance in the industrial uses of 
electricity. Itwasonly with a full knowledge 
of the fundamental work which had been done 
by himself and others, and in the light of the 
new significance attaching to these isolated 
facts, as grouped and interpreted by Joule, 
that Henry could have felt himself justified 
in making the prophetic utterance which has 
been quoted, with reference to the future re- 
lation of electricity to the domain of the use- 
ful arts. 

Fundamental principles having thus been 
discovered, and their truth proven beyond the 
possibility of doubt by patient experimental 
research, it remained to invent and apply the 
necessary apparatus and machinery for their 
practical application to the use and conven- 
ience of mankind. The basis of the electrical 
industry of to-day is the dynamo-electric ma- 
chine, and the essential element of this ma- 
chine is the electro-magnet. The electro- 
magnet of modern science is due to the fer- 
tile genius of Henry, although his work is 
founded upon the prior discovery—a logical 
deduction from the discovery of Oersted—due 
to Sturgeon of England, that a soft iron bar 
could be rendered temporarily magnetic by 
the proximity of a conductor traversed by an 
electric current. The dynamo-electric ma- 
chine may be defined asa machine for con- 
verting energy in the form of mechanical 
power into energy in the form of an electric 
current (or vice versa), by the movement, with 
reference to each other, of an electric con- 
ductor and a ‘‘ magnetic field,’? which the 
scientific phrase designates the sphere of influ- 
ence of a magnet. 

The dynamo-electric machine is capable 
of serving two functions, the converse of each 
other. When supplied with mechanical power 
from an external source it yields electric cur- 
rents; when supplied with electric currents 
from an external source it yields mechanical 
power. 

The history of the dynamo-electric machine 
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shows that it has been gradually evolved 
from the first crude apparatus of Pixii, famil- 
iarly known to us as the ‘‘electric-shock 
machine,’’ in which electric currents are pro- 
duced by rotating a small electro-magnet by a 
hand crank, and which still finds a sphere of 
usefulness not altogether unimportant as a 
signaling apparatus for the telephone. In 
these little machines the magnetic field is sup- 
plied by the presence of a permanent magnet. 
The substitution, in machines of this kind, 
of the electro for the permanent magnet, sug- 
gested by Wheatstone in 1845, was first ap- 
plied in the construction of large machines, 
by Wilde, who worked at the subject from 
1863 to 1867, attaining results incomparably 
in advance of all previous attempts to obtain 
electricity by mechanical power. The final 
step in the development of the dynamo- 
electric machine was made independently and 
almost simultaneously by Farmer, Varley, 
Wheatstone, and Siemens. This was the 
grand conception of utilizing a portion of the 
electrical energy derived from an electro- 
magnetic generator to reinforce the intensity 
of its own magnetic field. This most fruitful 
idea was seized upon by scores of enthusiastic 
workers in Europe and America; improve- 
ment rapidly succeeded improvement, ulti- 
mately resulting in that masterpiece of hu- 
man handiwork, the dynamo-electric ma- 
chine of to-day ; admitted by all competent 
judges to have reached a condition of per- 
fection and efficiency which leaves but the 
narrowest possible margin for future better- 
ment, 

The greater number of the industrial uses 
of electricity at the present day will be found 
upon consideration, to group themselves into 
four classes, viz.: (1) The instantaneous trans- 
mission of intelligence, as in telegraphs, tele- 
phones, alarms and signals of various kinds ; 
(2) the transmission and distribution of me- 
chanical power to considerable distances, or 
over considerable areas ; (3) the transforma- 
tion of mechanical power into light and heat, 
and (4) the reduction of metalliferous ores 
and the electro-deposition of metals. Within 
the necessarily brief limits of the present 
paper, it is scarcely possible to do more than 
briefly touch upon the present state of the 
world’s progress in each of these depart- 
ments, 

The extent to which electricity has been 
made useful for the transmission of intelli- 
gence is so familiar to all that it is unneces- 
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sary to dwell upon it. Even the most recent 
marvel, that of direct and intelligible conver- 
sation interchanged between persons sepa- 
rated by a thousand miles of distance, is 
scarcely sufficient to elicit comment, much 
less surprise, in the ordinarymind. Another 
and less familiar application of electricity un- 
der this general class ought not, however, to 
pass without mention ; the automatic block- 
signal for controlling the movements of trains 
on crowded railway lines, in which the rails 
of the track serve as the electric conductors, 
the position and indications of the protecting 
signals being thus automatically and abso- 
lutely determined by the position of thetrain 
upon thetrack. The already extensive and 
rapidly increasing employment of this sys- 
tem upon our principal railway lines, has of 
late years, without question, largely contrib- 
uted to the safety of railway travel. 

The transmission and distribution of power 
through the agency of electricity is a most 
interesting branch of electrotechnics, and one 
respecting which may justly be affirmed, 
that which is frequently, but far less truth- 
fully, said ofelectrical sciencein general, that 
it is ‘“‘stillin its infancy.’’ Perhaps the first 
serious attempt toutilize electrically transmit- 
ted power for manufacturing purposes was 
that made in 1887, between Kriegstetten and 
Solothurn [s6/16-toorn] in Switzerland, a dis- 
tance of about five miles. The power trans- 
mitted is about 50 horse-power and is derived 
from a waterfall. The total loss of power in 
transmission was found, by elaborate and 
precise tests, after the plant had been some 
months in operation, to average less than 
twenty-five percent. A number of notable 
examples of power-plants of this character 
are in successful operation in the western 
mining regions of the United States. A 
mere enumeration of the electric power plants 
now at work would occupy too much space, 
but it may be remarked that perhaps the 
most interesting one of all is at the Virginius 
mine near Ouray, Colorado. Here 250 horse- 
power is transmitted a distance of four miles, 
over wires stretched far above the timber-line 
in almost inaccessible regions of perpetual 
snow. The subtle energy is conveyed by ca- 
bles down into the mine, where it is used 
among other things for pumping, hoisting, 
ventilating, and ore-crushing. At Aspen, 
Colorado, an electric plant is driven by eight 
water-wheels of 175 horse-power each, working 
under a head of 876 feet. Instructive exam- 
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ples of a different method of utilizing electric 
power especially suited to the needs of small 
industries may be found in Rochester and in 
Johnstown, N. Y., where electricity from 
large generators driven by water-power is 
distributed to a large number of small motors 
scattered over a considerable area, and used 
in light mechanical operations, as in driving 
sewing machines, lathes, and the like. 

By far the most important system of elec- 
trical power distribution of this character 
will be that at Niagara Falls, which is now 
rapidly approaching completion. A power- 
station is to be fitted with two turbines of 
5,000 horse-power respectively, each of which 
will be coupled directly to the armature ofan 
enormous dynamo-electric machine of equiva- 
lent power. The ultimate capacity of the 
entire plant is designed to be 50,000 horse- 
power, all of which will be subdivided and 
distributed, in large or small quantities as 
needed, to manufacturing establishments lo- 
cated at any convenient point within a radius 
of several miles. Nothing seems more cer- 
tain than that the vicinity of Niagara must 
in time become the site of the largest manu- 
facturing city in the world. The aggregate 
power available on both sides of the river is 
estimated at no less than 3,000,000 horse- 
power, the greater part of which could not 
possibly have been utilized for general man- 
ufacturing purposes, but for the development 
of modern methods of electrical distribution. 
The power which will thus be made available 
within a radius of ten to twenty miles of the 
falls is approximately equal to the aggregate 
amount of steam- and water-power used in 
all the industries of the United States, as re- 
ported by the census of 1880. 

The question as to the limit of distance 
through which power can be successfully 
transmitted by electricity, is a commercial 
rather than a scientificone. The celebrated 
experiment made two years ago between 
Lauffen and Frankfurt in Germany, demon- 
strated that 180 horse-power could be con- 
veyed a distance of 106 miles, with a loss of 
not more than 30 per cent, and this upon 
three copper wires of no greater diameter 
than those used by the telegraph companies. 
From acommercial point of view, however, 
the present profitable limit of distance, under 
most conditions, will probably not exceed 
twenty miles. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of 
the revolution which is being wrought by the 


application of electric methods to existing 
conditions, is afforded by the street railway 
service of the United States. It is but a little 
more than seven years since the first elec- 
trically operated street railway commenced 
running. The immense superiority of the 
new method in every respect, became appar- 
ent almost from the first day, and it is grati- 
fying torecord that considerations of economy 
and convenience have brought about the re- 
placement, on street railways, of animal by 
mechanical power with unexampled rapidity. 
At the beginning of the year 1893 there are 
in the United States about 500 electric street 
railways, having an aggregate of about 6,000 
miles of track, and operating more than 7,000 
motor cars. The carefully tabulated results 
of the largest street car company in the 
world, show that the cost of electric power is 
5.22 cents as against 11.36 cents per car per 
mile for animal power. Such results as these 
need no comment. 

Another application of the electrical distri- 
bution of power which is rapidly assuming 
great importance, isin the displacement of 
belting, shafting, and gearing in large manu- 
facturing establishments. Actual tests made 
of the machinery of some of the most care- 
fully built mills in New England, have 
shown that there is an unavoidable loss of 
30 to 50 per cent in the mere transmission of 
power from the prime-motor to the various 
machines. By driving each machine inde- 
pendently from a suitable electric motor, not 
only may the actual loss of power be mate- 
tially diminished, but a controlling advan- 
tage is gained in that the loss in electrical 
transmission affects only such portions ofthe 
machinery as are actually in operation. The 
additional advantage, that any individual 
machine may be perfectly controlled, and 
driven at any required speed, is often a very 
greatone. All kinds of portable machinery 
for drilling, riveting, and like operations, are 
found to be capable of being operated by 
electric power with the utmost convenience 
and facility. 

The enormous development of the electric 
lighting industry within the past ten yearsis 
a matter within the observation of every one. 
Nevertheless, a few facts and figures showing 
the progress which has been made may be of 
interest. The first system of house-to-house 
or domestic electric lighting, was established 
in New York City, and commenced opera- 
tions in September, 1882. The electric arc- 
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lamp had already come into somewhat ex- 
tended use in the illumination of streets and 
large spaces, the first central station for this 
service having been established in San 
Francisco as early as 1879. There are now 
approximately 2,000 electric lighting stations 
in the United States. Theaggregate number 
of incandescent lamps in nightly use at the 
present time is estimated to be not less than 
8,000,000, while the aggregate capital actually 
invested in the business can scarcely fall 
short of $300,000,000. Extraordinary as it 
may appear, the annual ratio of increase in 
the consumption of illuminating gas notonly 
has not diminished since the advent of elec- 
tric lighting, but has actually increased much 
more rapidly than ever before. Statistics 
show that while the consumption of gas 
formerly doubled every ten years, it has 
actually doubled within the past seven years. 
Improvements in apparatus and methods of 
distribution and the utilization in many 
cases of cheap fuel and water-power, have 
often rendered electric lighting commercially 
remunerative in small and scattered commu- 
nities, in which the profitable introduction of 
gas would have been wholly out of the ques- 
tion. The usual rate charged for domestic 
electric lighting makes its cost to the con- 
sumer approximately equal to that of gas at 
$2.00 per thousand cubic feet, but it has 
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thus far been found that at this figure the 
margin of profit is usually considerably 
smaller in furnishing electric light than in 
furnishing gas light. The invention of a 
more efficient and economical lamp may 
nevertheless at any time effect a great 
change in the relative cost of the two illu- 
minants. 

Recent statistics show that the aggregate 
output capacity of all the establishments now 
in operation throughout the world for refin- 
ing copper by electrical processes, amounts 
to nearly 100 tons of metal per day of 
twenty-four hours. Nearlyall thealuminium 
produced in the world is now reduced from 
the ores of the metal in electric furnaces, pre- 
senting in many cases the curious anomaly 
of the employment of falling water for the 
production of the most intense heat known 
to modern science. 

It has not been possible, within the neces- 
sarily brief limits of a magazine article, to do 
more than touch upon someof the most 
striking achievements ofa period which may 
perhaps be fairly termed the ageof electricity. 
As a vehicle for the transportation and dis- 
tribution of power in its varied forms, this 
subtle, though potent agency, of the very 
nature of which we can scarcely be said to 
possess any real knowledge, seems assuredly 
destined to supersede all rivals. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.* 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


the civil service is to explain what 
the civil service is. A great many 
people appear profoundly ignorant of this. 
Ardent advocates of the spoils system are 
fond of saying, ‘‘I am against civil service,’’ a 
statement which well reflects their intelligence 
as their words, taken literally, mean that 
they favor only the military servants of the 
tepublic. Ofcourse what they really mean 
is that they are against having the merit sys- 
tem of making appointments to and removals 
from office applied to the civil service. 
The civil service includes all the govern- 
ment employees who are not in the military 
or naval service of the republic. These are 
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about one hundred and seventy thousand in 
number. Most of them are still appointed 
under the old system ; that is, the appoint- 
ments are made nominally by the heads of of- 
fices, really by the congressmen or local poli- 
ticians of influence, and they are all changed 
with every change of administration, save in 
the rare cases in which the position is so diffi- 
cult that only one particular mancan hold it to 
public advantage, or in the more common but 
still rather infrequent instances where the of- 
fice is of such small importancethat no one of 
the dominant party cares for it. However, of 
the civil service about a fifth, or thirty-four 
thousand places in all, are classified and are 
more or less under the control of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. These thirty-four thou- 
sand places include the great bulk of the best 
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paid positions, their aggregate salaries being 
nearly as great as the aggregate salaries of all 
of the remaining people in the civil service. 
Taken as a whole, these thirty-four thousand 
people may be said now to be out of politics, 
and are appointed to office and removed from 
office without regard to their political opin- 
ions or their religious beliefs, and without 
reference to the politics of the administration 
in power for the time being. 

The ‘‘clean sweep’’ policy—in other words 
the thorough application of that pernicious 
and degrading maxim, ‘‘ to the victors belong 
the spoils ’’—is applied elsewhere in the serv- 
ice ; all the fourth-class post offices, laborers’ 
places, collectorships of internal revenue, 
etc., being treated as so much plunder and 
being regularly looted by the incoming party, 
whether Republican or Democratic, with the 
worst possible results, not merely to the ef- 
ficiency of the service, but far more to the 
purity of American public life. But the 


thirty-four thousand places, including all the 
clerks at Washington, all the employees of the 
railway mail service, and the letter carriers, 
and other employees in the big post officesand 
customhouses throughout the country, are 
under the merit system, being in what is 


called the classified service. These men are 
appointed upon open competitive examina- 
tion, merely for their merit, and are retained 
in the service as long as they give satisfac- 
tion to the public. 

Of course even in the classified service un- 
scrupulous politicians, helped by the supine- 
ness or indifference of good men both in and 
out of office, are enabled to doacertain amount 
of mischief ; and there are certain offices, ¢. g., 
the office at Baltimore, in which it has long 
been extremely difficult to prevent evasions 
of the law and the abuse of the public service, 
under Democrats and Republicans alike. 
But taken as a whole, substantial justice is 
done, and this is notably true of the 
departments in Washington, because these 
departments are under the Commission’s 
eye, while the very insufficient sum al- 
lowed the Commission by Congress for 
traveling expenses renders it impossible to 
keep as thorough a supervision over the local 
offices as is desirable. The railway mail serv- 
ice is also under the immediate supervision 
of the Commission, and in consequence the 
law is excellently observed in this depart- 
ment. 

For these reasons I shall speak chiefly of 
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the departmental service at Washington and 
of the railway mail service, though what I 
say will apply, with few and unimportant 
changes, to the service in the big local post 
officesandcustomhouses. Underthe old sys- 
tem if a man wanted to procure a position ina 
department in Washington he had to get the 
backing of some prominent politician, and 
this meant that he and his friends first had to 
pester theaforesaid politician almost to death, 
and that then the politician himself had to 
pester the head of a department in Washing- 
ton in similar manner until the latter gave 
the place ; and under such circumstances the 
place was usually made vacant by turning 
out some perfectly competent unfortunate to 
whom it might be a matter of life or death to 
retain it, but who had no political influence. 
The offices were treated, as they are treated 
now in all parts of the service in which the 
civil service law does not afford protection, 
as great bribery chests out of which to pay 
influential henchmen for their political serv- 
ices. 

It is quite needless to say that the system 
was corrupting and degrading to the last de- 
gree, and is so this moment just so far as it 
obtains; and it is not defensible on any 
ground of morality or decency. Notonly did 
it and does it work harm tothe public service, 
but what is of much more importance it works 
inestimable harm to American public life, 
tending to supplant the influence of honest 
citizens in our primaries and elections by 
the influence of organized bands of political 
mercenaries, who are paid out of the public 
treasury for the benefit of themselves and 
their leaders. 

Probably no other one cause has done as 
much to degrade American politics as the 
spoils system. An election obtained by 
bribery with office is but one degree more 
disreputable than an election obtained by 
bribery with money ; the difference is really 
not material. 

Contrast this with the workings of the civil 
service law. Nowadays if a man or woman 
wants to get into the government service at 
Washington, or if a man wishes to be a rail- 
way mail clerk, there is no need of applying to 
any prominent politician. Indeed, such a poli- 
tician could be of absolutely no service. The 
applicant for office merely writes to the Com- 
mission stating what position it is he desires. 
He receives in return a schedule of examina- 
tions, which are held in every state in the 
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Union at least twice a year, and he can choose 
the date and place most convenient for him. 
Heis then examined in a thoroughly prac- 
tical manner, so as to test his qualifications 
for the service which he is seeking to perform. 
If he wishes to be a clerk, for instance, he is 
required to show that he can spell well, 
that he can write a good hand, that he can 
copy accurately both from rough drafts and 
from plain copy, that hecan write grammatic- 
ally, andis proficientin simple arithmetic. If 
he has not the capacity to pass such an exam- 
ination well he is certainly incapable of being 
an efficient government clerk ; and if on the 
other hand he is able to pass the examination 
and is also of good moral character it is 
pretty sure he can do well in a government 
office. 

If he wishes to be a railway mail clerk the 
chief weight in the examination is laid first 
upon his physical as well as his moral con- 
dition, and then upon the knowledge he has 
of the railway mail system in the division to 
which he seeks appointment, of his knowl- 
edge of United States geography, and of 
his skill and speed in reading addresses on 
letters. Again it will be noted that the ex- 
amination is perfectly practical and relevant 
to the duties to be performed. If he seeks to 
be a letter carrier one of the main points upon 
which he is examined is his knowledge of the 
local delivery of his city. 

Having passed the examination the candi- 
date’s papers are marked by a board of trained 
experts, who are ignorant of his name, mark- 
ing him simply with reference to how he 
stands compared with his fellows. When 
the marks are completed then all the appli- 
cants are graded on the eligible registers ac- 
cording to their standing, and the highest 
are certified for appointment whenever a va- 
cancy occurs. No vacancies are made in or- 
der to provide room for successful applicants, 
and every clerk in consequence feels abso- 
lutely secure in his position so long as he 
does his duty ; whereas under the old system, 
as I was informed by Secretary Windom, the 
work fell off in each department something 
like twenty-five per cent beforea change of 
administration merely because of the nervous- 
ness into which all the clerks were thrown by 
the uncertainty of their future consequent 
upon the change of parties. 

Of course there are many positions for 
which expert knowledge is needed, and the 
examinations for these are very severe, and 
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properly so. Thus, entrance to the Patent 
Office is made through the grade of fourth 
assistant examiner,and no mere layman 
could pass the assistant examiner’s examina- 
tion. Inasimilar way the positions in the 
Nautical Almanac Office can be obtained 
only by people of exceptional mathematical 
capacity. Many of the positions under the 
Department of Agriculture also demand pe- 
culiar qualifications on the part of those 
seeking to fill them. 

The Commission is required by law to ap- 
portion the appointments in Washington 
among the various states on the basis of their 
population, and at the present moment the 
states all stand substantially equal in regard 
to their quotas, save that two of those in 
the immediate vicinity of Washington are 
slightly ahead. This is because of the fact 
that they send so many people into the spe- 
cial examinations. It has now been five 
years since a single appointment from the 
clerk or copyist register has been made from 
Maryland or Virginia, because the clerk and 
copyist registers from other states are always 
fairly well supplied with applicants, so that 
there is never any dearth among them which 
would warrant the Commission in giving a 
position to either of these two states. But in 
the special examinations it will often occur 
that there will be but one or two men in the 
whole country both willing and competent to 
fill the places sought, and in consequence for 
these places applicants from the two statesin 
question have to be admitted. 

One of the gratifying things of our work 
during the last four years has been the way 
in which the quotas of the southern states 
have been filled. There was at first under 
the present administration some reluctance 
to come forward from these southern states ; 
but the Commission made special efforts and 
held a special tour of examinations through 
them, explaining in full that no discrimina- 
tion would be made because of color, politics, 
or religion. As a consequence they now 
have their quotas full. Perhaps three fourths 
of the men from the South Atlantic and Gulf 
states that have thus received appointments 
during the last four years are whites and 
Democrats, who were thus given office under 
a Republican administration purely because 
of their merit. The others are colored, 
also appointed simply upon the record they 
made in competitive examination. This 
result has therefore been gratifying in a 
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double aspect ; in the first place, by securing 
the appointment of these numerous southern 
Democrats, the Commission was able to offer 
a practical guarantee of its impartiality ; and 
in the second place, by throwing open work 
in the public service to the best educated and 
most intelligent people of color, a new ave- 
nue to honorable independence was offered to 
the very people against whom most of the 
doors of success in the professions are barred. 

The first step, and a very important ad- 
vance along the lines of civil service reform, 
has been made recently in the classification 
of the educational branch ofthe Indian serv- 
ice. In noone division of our government 
has the spoils system worked greater harm 
than in the Indian service. It is an utter ab- 
surdity from the standpoint of good govern- 
ment to change an efficient postmaster, 
whose duties to the public are purely to see 
that the letters are delivered with expedition 
and sureness, because that postmaster hap- 
pens to disagree in reference to the tariff or 
the currency with the man who is last elected 
president of the United States ; and it is of 
course a potent source of corruption in our 
public life to throw these offices in to be 
scrambled for as the rewards of political suc- 
cess along very dirty lines ; but the immedi- 
ate material damage to the community re- 
sulting from any such change is less than 
would be expected. The average commu- 
nity is composed of civilized beings, well 
awaregf their rights and competent to guard 
them, and if any postmaster, for instance, 
proves very inefficient such a chorusof indig- 
nant protests arises even among the adher- 
ents of the dominant party that the man is 
forced to mend his ways or to resign his po- 
sition. 

But all this is changed on the Indian reser- 
vations. Here we havea group of ignorant 
beings unable to protect themselves, who are 
slowly and feebly struggling toward civiliza- 
tion, and who need every ounce of assistance 
that can possibly be given them. They are 
suspicious ; they are timid in asserting their 
rights, and yet are easily misled into deeds 
of violence that necessarily demand pun- 
ishment. They are not able to make them- 
selves heard in protest and complaint, and a 
bad man holding an influential position over 
them can do them irreparable harm with lit- 
tle difficulty. Such being the case, it is 


nothing short of criminal to treat the offices 
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on Indian reservations as the rewards of 
partisan activity without any heed to the 
welfare of the Indians themselves ; yet this 
is what has been done right along by every 
party. It is painful to the last degree to see 
a tribe that is making progress toward civili- 
zation under a capable and efficient Indian 
agent, utterly disorganized and thrown back 
aterm of years in their march onward be- 
cause this agent is turned out to make room 
for some hungry henchman of a powerful 
local politician. 

Slowly, but surely, progress is made. The 
classified service is gradually increased ; and 
though the increase is much too gradual still 
it isan increase. A constantly growing por- 
tion of the public service is thus taken away 
from under the reign of the spoils system. 
So it is in reference to political assessments. 
Formerly the people in office were taxed 
openly to provide big funds for the party in 
power. This species of blackmail still exists 
to acertain extent, but under the law much 
of it, probably most of it, has been stopped. 
During the last presidential election for the 
first time the Commission actively interfered 
to prevent the collection of these assess- 
ments, and was largely successful in its 
interference. 

It is to just such audiences as that reached 
by THE CHAUTAUQUAN that we most desire 
to present the facts for we need their active 
help in presenting the subject to the minds 
of the people at large. If only the decent 
workaday American people could understand 
the full iniquity of the spoils system and its 
supreme folly, and could be made to see that 
the application of the merit system means 
not only the betterment of our public service, 
but especially the betterment of the condi- 
tions of public life, the complete overthrow 
of the spoils system could not be delayed a 
year. I trust sincerely that every reader of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN will do what he can to 
bring this about ; and for this end nothing is 
more necessary than an intelligent and com- 
prehensive understanding of the conditions 
of our public life. Especially should we give 
full support to those of our public servants 
who stand manfully against the doctrine that 
“to the victors belong the spoils,’’ and, on 
the other hand, criticise and attack in every 
possible way those who, whether openly or 
secretly, act as supporters of this pernicious 
system of public corruption. 
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ROAD AS A SOCIAL FACTOR. 


BY* JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


once the means and measure of its 
civilization. Without means of com- 
municating easily and quickly from one part 
of acountry to all other parts there can be no 
very widespread civilization in that country. 
Neighborhoods and states separated from 
each other by natural barriers or bad roads 
stagnate in loneliness and are seldom awak- 
ened by common impulses ofsympathy. ‘It 
is doubtful indeed,’’ says Professor Shaler of 
Harvard, ‘‘whether a sound democracy de- 
pending as it does on close and constant in- 
teraction of the local life, can well be main- 
tained in a country where the roadways put 
a heavy tax on human intercourse.” 
Considering these things it is strange that 
in the United States of America there should 
be the poorest system of common roads to be 
found in any civilized country enjoying a 
stable form of government. And yet this is 
so. Exceptin rare instances there are no 
decent common roads in America, In the 
summer the ordinary American road isa 
streak of dust fetlock deep ; in the spring and 
autumn itis a quagmire in which wagons 
sink nearly to the hub; and in the winter it 
is frozen into ruts and lumps and quite im- 
passable for heavy loads. This is a strange 
condition in a country where there seems to 
be a natural delight in solving in a practical 
way the difficult problems that arise. But 
the common roads of the country have been 
neglected in spite of everything. This is 
strange, as I said before, and yet it came 
about in a natural way. In thecolonial days 
much attention was given to road making 
and some most excellent highways were con- 
structed. But the colonies were poor and 
they were far apart, and all of them close to 
the seaboard, so that journeys from one to 
the other could be made by water. Besides 
that the trade between the colonies was not 
extensive. Each colony dealt directly with 
the mother country. But each large city had 
tolerably good roads uniting it with the out- 
lying districts. 
After the revolutionary war the far-seeing 
among the American statesmen were very 
much in favor of roads uniting the various 
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states. Indeed in the Constitution itself, in 
those clauses about post routes and the nat- 
ural defense, it is clear that the framers con- 
templated the maintenance by the general 
government of a system of national roads. 
After the adoption of the Constitution we find 
Alexander Hamilton at work on a plan which 
would bind all of the colonies together with 
a system of highways. Washington, too, 
was in favorof building good roads. He 
knew what bad roads meant, for many were 
the times during the long struggle when his 
army was hindered in its movements by the 
almost impassable thoroughfares. We find 
him writing to Patrick Henry, then governor 
of Virginia, counseling that the power to 
open, build, and repair roads be taken away 
from the county courts and vested in the 
state. Just there Washington touched what 
has remained the weak spot in our road sys- 
tem from his day till now. Washington was 
a surveyor, something of an engineer, and 
above all things a level-headed and practical 
man. He knew that it required intelligent 
skill to locate a road properly, instructed 
skill to build a road, and a combination of 
both to keep a road in order after it had been 
built. Such skill was not usually to be had 
in each locality, but beyond that the local 
authorities were ignorant that any skill was 
needed. And the local authorities have re- 
mained ignorant in this regard to this day. 
Of course there are exceptions, for there has 
been in the past few years a vigorous agita- 
tion for better roads, but the great majority 
of localities still see no necessity for the bet- 
terment of their ways. 

In the early days of the republic the sub- 
ject of National Roads was a live question in 
our politics. It wasalways under discussion 
but it was never settled. The country was 
poor and congressmen timid in the begin- 
ning because they were not certain as to 
how the experiment in government would 
work. The colonies, now become states, 
were jealous of one another, and each afraid 
that in any matter of internal improvement 
one section would get the better of the 
other. And, so, little was done, and such 
roads as were built were usually con- 
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structed by local authorities or by private 
turnpike companies. But still the road ques- 
tion was a burning one. At lengthana- 
tional road law was passed by Congress and 
under the provisions of this several roads 
were begun. One of these known as the 
‘* National Road”’ was to start at tide water 
in Maryland and go west to the head waters 
ofthe Ohio. Partsof this road were built and 
parts of it are still in use, but it was never 
compleied and the United States has never to 
this day fulfilled the pledges made tothe 
state of Ohio when the road was started. 
Just as these road improvements were be- 
gun and many others projected the railway 
came into being and the minds of men were 
diverted from the making of good common 
roads to these iron highways. And the best 
energies of a great many of the ablest men in 
America have continued to be given to the 
development of thesegreat modern highways, 
while the attention of the government once 
diverted from the common roads has been 
absorbed with the development of the natural 
water ways. Railways and water courses 
are certainly most admirable. Without tak- 
ing advantage of them so many millions of 
people would not have been spread over the 


large area that is now inhabited. Butin this 
rapid and far-reaching development the com- 
mon roads have been toa great extent lost 
sight of. They have been located by hap- 


hazard, ignorantly constructed, and not 
maintained at all. 

If the common roads had been properly laid 
out, constructed, and attended to, and their 
development had kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the other highways I suspect that we 
would now have other problems to solve than 
those that confront us. We should not have 
had so great a railway mileage; we should 
not have had so much area settled ; our pop- 
ulation would have been less ; we should not 
have been called upon to invite so many peo- 
ple to come to us and take up lands practi- 
cally asa gift ; we should not now be talking 
of ways by which immigration could be re- 
stricted; we should have probably half a 
dozen less states in the Union ; we should not 
have a dissatisfied agricultural population 
worried by debt and harassed by care so that 
any demagogue with a promising nostrum is 
listened to with enthusiasm and respect ; we 
should not have the countryside suffer be- 
cause of a lack of labor, and the poor in the 
crowded cities suffer from a lack of work. 
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Instead we should have a closely united 
country with the interests of one neighbor- 
hood so overlapping into another that the 
serious interest of one was the interest ofall; 
we should not have a war of interest between 
the magnates who control our only highways, 
and the people for whom these highways were 
built ; the immigrants who came to us from 
foreign lands would have been of the best 
class and would soon have become amalga- 
mated with ourown people; the old and sturdy 
farmers of the East would not have had to 
compete against the products of virgin lands 
given without price ; the country people—the 
bone and sinew of the land—would have re- 
mained happy and prosperous; the young 
men and the young women of the country- 
side would have stayed in their old homes to 
till the soil and rear other generations of 
farmers; labor would not have been lonely 
on the farms of the land and flocked to the 
cities where there was not work enough for 
those already there. Inaword we should 
have been a sturdier, a happier, and indeed 
a more prosperous people if we had had dur- 
ing the past hundred years good roads built 
and good roads maintained as the population 
increased and spread toward the mighty 
West. 

Say this to a city shopkeeper and he will 
smile in a superior way, if he deigns to listen, 
but not believe a word of it; sayittoa 
farmer and he will pay little if any more heed 
than his city brother. And yet both are in- 
terested—the one as much as the other—and 
until they both be taught that they are inter- 
ested we shall continue to have bad roads as 
a general thing. The city man is interested 
in the betterment of the roads because it is 
after all only a question of taxation. He is 
not aware of his interest because the tax he 
pays is indirect. The farmer is indifferent 
for several reasons. He does not know the 
roads are bad, not having seen any better, 
and therefore he does not believe in any great 
improvements. What was good enough for 
his father and grandfather is good enough 
for him, Then he is sure that if anything be 
done to improve the roads that he will have 
to bear the whole burden and, poor man, he 
knows full well that he has all the burden 
hecan stand under. Heis not fully aware 
that it is the consumer after all who pays the 
largest share of every tax, and for that mat- 
ter, the city consumer of country produce is 
quite as ignorant as the farmer himself. For 














these reasons the farmer is either indifferent 
to any measure for road improvement or op- 
posed to it; the city man is indifferent to it 
because it does not seem to him to touch his 
interests and therefore he does not think 
about it. But both of these must be educa- 
ted on the subject, and with awakened intel- 
ligence they will demand that there shall be 
better roads, and lo! there will be better 
roads. 

The necessity for good roads is no new 
thing. The necessity has grown with the 
civilization of the world. The primitive sav- 
age felt no need to transport more food or 
other material from place to place than he 
himself could carry, and therefore he had no 
need to invent vehicles for purposes of trans- 
portation nor to build roads over which vehi- 
cles could easily be drawn. As soon, how- 
ever, as there had been some progress from a 
savage condition there had always appeared 
a marked desire to carry goods to and fro to 
meet the desires and fancies of men. Before 
wheeled vehicles were used for this purpose 
the caravan was the method employed, and 
among some of the nomadic tribes of the east 
it is stillin use, while only a generation or 
so has passed since it was quite common in 
the Cumberland Mountains of our country. 

Down to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century these caravans were the means of 
transportation in the inland districts of 
northern Europe and Great Britain. There 
may be seen at this time in many p’aces 
in England deep trenches sometimes cut to 
the depth of twenty feet or more in the hill- 
sides, extending like the ditches of old forti- 
fications, straightway across hill and dale. 
These are the track ways worn deep into the 
earth by centuries of use by caravans. They 
had not learned to use carriages nor to build 
roads like those people who dwelt about the 
Mediterranean Sea. The wheeled vehicle, an 
evolution from the sled, was first used in 
Egypt, and for a long time it was only a war 
chariot, but in time of peace it became to be 
used for the transportation of goods from 
place to place. 

The Romaus, who were very quick to 
adopt anything useful, either in war or com- 
merce, got the idea from their enemies, the 
Carthaginians, whose method of road build- 
ing was also adopted in constructing those 
magnificent ways which, radiating from 
Rome, united the imperial city with other 
parts of Italy. Carthage had the greatest 
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fleet of any people. She did not, however, 
neglect her interior communications and good 
roads were made to the neighboring cities. 
Unfortunately, when Carthage was destroyed 
it was entirely destroyed and plowed under, 
so that we can learn very little of the meth- 
ods of administration and construction em- 
ployed in road building and maintenance. 
The Romans learned road building from the 
Carthaginians, and with the Roman roads we 
are familiar. These were kept in order for 
many centuries and their own inherent 
strength kept them in tolerable order for cen- 
turies more, and even into the dark ages, 
when the European peoples lapsed into bar- 
barism, and civilization all but perished. 
When the awakening came, after the long 
and brutal sleep, it was centuries before any- 
thing in Europe was done in the way of road 
making at all commensurate with what had 
been done by the ancients in the same direc- 
tion. Roads were made, of course, but they 
were haphazard highways constructed en- 
tirely by local effort so that one neighborhood 
could communicate with the next. 

In Peru, too, in ancient times there were 
good roads, for Montaigne tells us of a road 
the Incas built from Quito to Cuzco, three 
hundred leagues long and twenty five paces 
broad, made of stones ten feet square, with a 
running stream and arow of trees on each 
side. Prescott in his ‘‘History of Peru’’ in 
speaking of this road, says that it was con- 
ducted ‘‘ over pathless sierras covered with 
snow ; galleries were cut through the living 
rock ; rivers were crossed by means of bridges 
swung suspended in the air ; precipices were 
scaled by stairways hewn out of the native 
bed, and ravines of hideous depth were filled 
up with solid masonry.”’ 

Among modern European statesmen Na- 
poleon appears to have been the first who 
recognized the relation of carriage ways to 
the development of a country and who.at the 
same time had the power to carry out his 
ideas. His plan is that which is used in 
France to day, and France has the best roads 
of any country in the world. Presently I 
shall refer to the good roads of France as re- 
lating to the content of the rural people. 

In Great Britain the movement for better 
roads began in 1770, at which time, according 
to Macaulay, it was no uncommon thing for 
the fruits of the earth to rot in one place 
when a score of miles away the people were 
suffering from a scarcity of the very food 
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which was spoiling and almost within their 
reach. The roads were so wretched that the 
food could not be transported. At this time 
each parish was obliged to build and main- 
tain the roads within its confines, and it not 
unfrequently happened that a poor and im- 
poverished agricultural community was ex- 
pected to maintain a highway between two 
rich and prosperous towns. The first plan 
that was tried in England in the last century 
was a system of turnpikes with tollgates, 
but not much good was accomplished till in 
this century when those two great road 
builders, Telford and Macadam, taught the 
moderns how to build good roads and how to 
build them cheaply. 

Though it is not in the scope of this article 
to teach the principles of road making but 
rather to suggest the importance of the bet- 
terment of the common highways from 
economic and social standpoints, still it 
cannot be amiss to tell in brief terms what 
the two great road makers considered to be 
necessary in the construction of a road bed. 
Telford’s system included pitched founda- 
tions, which consist of flat stones carefully 
set on edge in courses across the road with 
the broadest edge downward. The upper 
edges should not exceed four inches in 
breadth to hold the broken stone well. All 
irregularities must be knocked off and small 
stones and chips must be firmly pinned into 
the interstices with a hammer so as to forma 
regular convex surface, with every stone 
firmly fixedin place. The thickness of the 
pitching is generally six or seven inches ; it 
should not be less than four, and it may be 
generally thicker without sensibly increasing 
thecost. At least four inches of broken 
stone are required over the pitched founda- 
tion, and, when consolidated, six inches are 
always sufficient. Before laying this pave- 
ment Telford insisted that the roadway 
should be thoroughly drained with ditches on 
either side to carry off the water. 

Macadam, the other great scientific road 
builder, differed from Telford as to founda- 
tions, and maintained that if there were good 
drainage that the dry subsoil, however bad, 
would carry any weight that could be placed 
upon it if it were made dry by drainage and 
kept dry by an impervious covering. The 
name of Macadam is sadly misapplied to 
roads in this country. Any road upon which 
metal has been placed is said to have been 
macadamized, but Macadam insisted upon 


perfect drainage of the subsoil and such a 
complete consolidation of the stone covering 
that neither water nor dampness could get 
through. 

Either of these roads is good enough for us 
in America if we will but always remember 
two things—to drain the subsoil perfectly 
and permanently before laying the pavement 
and then to keep the pavement always in or- 
der. In road maintenance the old adage, ‘‘a 
stitch in time saves nine,” is peculiarly true. 
But drainage is the all-important thing after 
all. A well-drained dirt road is better and 
cheaper than a paved road without drainage. 
A celebrated engineer once being asked what 
were the three most important things to be 
considered in the construction of a road bed 
said, ‘‘ The first and most important thing is 
drainage ; the next and most important thing 
is drainage ; the third and last most impor- 
tant thing to be considered is drainage.” 

Now as to the economic aspect of the sub- 
ject, for the condition of the common roads 
has an economic bearing of a direct nature. 
In the matter of the earning capacity and 
value of horses and other draft animals the 
common roads have direct effect. Ifa horse 
can do one third more work on a good road 
and be in working condition one third longer 
than he can on a bad road, then his earning 
capacity, and hence his value,is increased 
just one third. This assumption is based 
upon avery lowestimate. In all probability, 
if it were possible to make an exact calcula- 
tion, it would be found that the earning ca- 
pacity and the total length of serviceable life 
of draft animals would be more nearly 
doubled than increased only one third. The 
census enumerators of 1890 found that there 
were in this country 14,213,837 horses valued 
at $68 ezch; 2,231,027 mules valued at $78 
each ; and 36,849,024 oxen and other draft 
animals valued at $15 each—making a total 
of 53,393,898 animals used on the roads at a 
total value of $1,721,535,798. All these 
horses and mules work at some time on the 
roads, and indeed much the greater part of 
the total work done by them is upon country 
roads, If all the work done by them was 
upon the roads the increased valuation, based 
upon the above hypothesis of earning capa- 
city, would be $573,845,266. But as all the 
work is not done on the roads, it is only fair 
to reduce this by one half, and then we would 
have by a general improvement of the roads 
of the country, our property in horses and 
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mules and other draft animals increased in 
value $286,922,633. 

I have no figures showing the value of car- 
riages, buggies, and other road vehicles in 
this country. To put their value at $500,000, - 
ooo would be placing it very low, and there 
would be nochanceto say that the estimate or 
guess was exaggerated. Taking into consid- 
eration the cost of repairs necessitated by 
reason of bad roads and the shortened service- 
able life to such vehicles I feel safe in assum- 
ing that with good roads these vehicles would 
last one half longer and their value therefore 
be increased at $250,000,000. 

Taking these two sources of increased val- 
uation together we should have an enhanced 
property valuation of $536,922,633, all brought 
about by the improvement of the common 
roads. 

Mr. Isaac B. Potter, the chairman of the 
National Committee on the Improvement of 
the Highways of the League of American 
Wheelmen, has assumed in round numbers 
that the draft animals in use in the United 
States are worth $2,000,000,000. Hesays: 


“Busy or idle, these animals must be fed and 
cared forevery day. Theyare boarders that you 
can’t get rid of when the busy season is over and 
it stands youin need to keep them at work. Two 
billion dollars make a large sum. Invested at 
five per cent interest it would produce nearly two 
million dollars per week. Then youthrow away 
more than sixteen millions of horses and mules 
alone, and to feed and care for these costs the 
modest sum of $4,000,000 per day. A little 
while ago a very clever and intelligent citizen 
of Indiana estimated that bad roads cost the 
farmer $15 per year for each horse and mule in 
his service. This means a loss in the aggregate of 
nearly $250,000,000 per year; add wear and tear 
of wagons and harness $100,000,000 ; depreciated 
value of farm lands, $2,000,000,000; total, $2,- 
350,000,000. Making the utmost allowance in 
favor of the farmer, and granting the necessity 
of the liberal use of horse-power in the main- 
tenance of agricultural traffic, it is easily certain 
that the farmers of this country are keep'ng at 
least two million horses more than would be 
necessary todo all the hauling between farm and 
market if only the principal roads were brought 
to agood condition. If you estimate that all 


these horses are fed an ordinary army ration of 
hay and oats, it requires 14,000 tons of hay or 
fodder and 750,000 bushels of oats per day to 
feed these unnecessary animals, which them- 
selves have a money value of $140,000,000. The 
value of hay and oats fed to these horses per day 
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is about $300,000 or something like $114,000,000 
per year.’”’ 

These are large figures. Now let us see 
what it would cost to do the necessary work 
so that such savings could be made. It has 
been estimated by the authorities of the state 
of New York that with $10,000,000 the roads 
in the entire state could be put in very good 
condition. The roads in New York are not 
better than they are in other states. They 
are a great deal worse than in some of the 
New England states for instance, and I there- 
fore assume that this estimate can be followed 
as a guide in determining what would be 
needed to complete in the whole country ex- 
cellent roads, which, once constructed, could 
be cheaply and easily maintained. Consider- 
ing the area of New York and the density of 
population, and using these as factors in the 
problem, I estimate that $400,000,000 would 
give us a good system of common roads all 
over the country. This is a great deal of 
money but it does not seem great compared 
with the values which would be enhanced by 
its wiseexpenditure. And right here it may be 
noted that the cost of maintaining and repair- 
ing a highway properly constructed ia the 
first instance ought never to be greater for a 
year than one percent of its first cost. In 
the two items of draft animals and vehicles, 
as I have shown, the increased value of these 
properties would more than pay for the im- 
provement ; but it is not the greatest value, 
by any means. The effect upon the horses 
and vehicles used on roads would be more im- 
mediate and more direct and therefore I have 
called particular attention to this phase of the 
subject. 

The enhancement of the value of real estate 
would be so great that the items I have men- 
tioned would be so insignificant as not to be 
worth discussing. In one neighborhood 
alone—that of Union County, New Jersey,— 
the improvement of the roads has changed 
values so greatly that men whoa few years 
ago were struggling farmers, with earnings 
so scant that it was difficult to make two ends 
meet, are now not only well-to-do, but abso- 
lutely rich. They can sell their crops at good 
profit ; they can grow more profitable crops ; 
they can get these crops quickly and cheaply 
to market ; and their lands, for which at low 
prices it was formerly almost impossible to 
find purchasers, are now in demand at prices 
which, compared with the old order of things, 
seem fabulous. The mere mention of them 
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suggests a most unaccustomed condition of 
opulence. 

These are a few of the direct economic prob- 
lems in which the roads are factors. There is 
another one however of greater importance. 
It is hard, indeed it is impossible, to put any 
money value upon an improved social con- 
dition. But our bad roads haveso serious an 
influence upon country life and the happiness 
of men and women who lead rural lives that 
the purely social aspect of the case is after all 
by very far much the most important. One 
can scarcely pick up a newspaper nowadays 
without reading that in farming communities 
it is most difficult to get competent and trust- 
worthy agricultural laborers. When any 
thoughtful observer sees in the great cities 
how the families of the men who do what is 
called laborers’ work are lodged; when he 
sees them huddled together in great, badly 
smelling tenement houses, he marvels that 
they should prefer this to life in the country, 
where fresh air is free and wholesome food is 
cheap. But there can be little doubt that 
there is a preference for this kind of existence 
in cities, even though it be a fact that work is 
harder to get there than in the country and 
not a bit more regular. 

Not only is this the case with laborers, but 
we find whenever we choose to inquire that 
the best youths born on the farms of the 
country early begin to feel a hankering for 
town life. Ifthey staid at home to till the 
fields there would not be this scarcity of ag- 
ricultural laborers which has just been noted. 
But no sooner does an adventuresome youth 
in the country begin to feel the down upon 
his cheeks and chin changing into whiskers 
than he is fired with an ambition to go to 
some city and becomea part of the great bus- 
tle and strife which the close competition of 
man with man produces. It does not mean 
that he is afraid of the hard work that has to 
be done on the farm, for none but a fool would 
believe that a man to succeed even moderately 
does not have to work just as hard in town as 
in the country. And farmers’ boys are not 
fools—at least they have not proved them- 
selves to be so in America—for the majority of 
our great and successful men have been re- 
cruited, not from the colleges and universi- 
ties of learning, but from those very fields 
which now suffer because there are not men 
enough to cultivate them. 

So, too, it is with the girls in the country. 
Their ambition seems to be to get to town. 


They will look with more favor upon the suit 
ofa paleand careworncity clerk than upon that 
of a sturdy son of the soil who has elected to 
stay in the country to tickle the ground with 
plow and harrow until it laughs in his face 
and rewards his labors with its golden har- 
vest. 

The reason that the laborer prefers the town 
and the farmer’s boy and girl prefer to come 
to town is that men and women in whatever 
state or condition are social animals and they 
find life in the country lonesome and almost 
unbearable. But what has this to do with 
the solution of any problem, it may be asked, 
for has it not always been lonesome in the 
country and will it not always beso? It has 
always been so most certainly, but the old 
order has changed and the country must not 
be suffered to remain lonesome. The Ameri- 
can men and women of to-day are creatures 
of a much higher nervous temperament than 
they were a generation or so ago before the 
railroads and telegraphs and the daily press 
had quickened the life flow of the people and 
made their pulsesto beat at a rate which 
would once have been thought dangerously 
feverish. Therefore, American men and 
women need society. Their very natures cry 
out for it and they must have it. But how 
are they to find it unless the fields be de- 
serted entirely for the towns, and in that case 
how would mankind be fed? There is in 
my opinion one easy solution to this prob- 
lem, and unless it be solveda dire disaster 
will come upon us as a people. 

The way to induce men and women to stay 
in the country and keep them content there 
is by bringing them closer together. The 
good roads in France to which allusion has 
been made make the whole of rural France 
like one village and the agriculturists there 
are at once the most contented and the most 
thrifty in the world. This contentment and 
prosperity come to the French not because 
the French are so very different from other 
peoples but in a very great measure because 
they are relieved of the heavy taxation that 
bad roads entail and because the labors of life 
are sweetened by frequent and easy social 
intercourse. But in the United States a farm 
a mile or so away from another farm seems 
almost as distant as New York from Phila- 
delphia. And this unnaturally exaggerated 
distance can only be reduced to its real length 
by making good roads from one neighborhood 
to another,so that visits from farm to farm shall 
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not seem like great journeys, but a mere mat- 
ter of course that one would undertake with- 
out giving it a second thought. 

In the present condition of our country 
roads and common highways at the very sea- 
sons of the year when agricultural people are 
more free to indulge in social intercourse, it 
is in the greater part of the United States al- 
most impossible for them to pay a visit a few 
miles away without preparation and fore- 
thought. They are walled in by mud and each 
farmhouse is a prison for the women and chil- 
dren who chafe at the restraint and conclude 
that those people who have passable streets 
upon which to walk whenever they choose, 
must live in a very paradise compared to the 
home that shuts them in. Therefore has the 
lonesomeness become unbearable and this 
feeling of lonesomeness is not likely to de- 
crease. The very best young men and young 
women—those with courage enough to strike 
out for themselves—will continue to leave the 
old homes for the more lively if less innocent 
struggles which thetowns afford. Toprevent 
this a patriotic duty rests upon the people— 
a duty which not only present conditions 
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make imperative, but which if not attended 
to will do an incalculable injury to posterity. 

Several years ago a movement to improve 
the condition of the roads was begun by the 
League of American Wheelmen, or in other 
words by the bicycle riders of the country. 
As Professor Shaler has well pointed out, a 
bicycle rider soon becomes a severe critic of 
every road over which he passes. His pleas- 
ure is more interfered with by a bad road than 
that ofa horseman. And he is nearer to the 
road and as he supplies his own motive power, 
he knows and appreciates imperfections. The 
wheelmen having started an agitation of the 
subject they have been joined by others who 
realized the importance of the subject. Now 
there has been formeda ‘‘ National League 
for Good Roads ”’ with corresponding societies 
in each state. The movement has startedand 
will move onward if the people awaken to the 
importance of the question and decide to be 
relieved of the serious tax that bad roads im- 
pose and at thesametimeto berelieved of the 
disgrace and reproach of the wretched ways 
that are now called roads by undeserved cour- 
tesy. 


End of Required Reading for February. 


THE LEAFLESS OAK. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Af. through shifting mist and rain, 
I see an oak tree toss its boughs ; 
Sole tenant of the wintry plain, 
Erst dappled thick with sheep and cows. 


The frost is whispering at its heart, 

The storm-wind swirls about its feet, 
And, like a shower of arrows, dart 

The rustling crystals of the sleet. 


Yet brave and strong the oak tree stands ; 

It shouts against the bleak north blast, 
And, like a giant, spreads its hands 

To grip its foeman hard and fast ! 


O stalwart type of Saxon race, 
Whose blood yet warms our hearts and veins, 
Inspire us so to bravely face 


Life’s chilling mists and wintry rains ! 
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THE POEMS OF LOWELL, WITH A GLANCE AT THE ESSAYS. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


I. 
THE ESSAYS. 


AD Lowell written only the essays on 

H Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, and Dry- 

den, he would have proved himself 

the most brilliant and intuitive of our critics. 

As one closes the sixth volume of the essays 

in the final ten-volume edition of his works, 

and glances forward to the four volumes of 

verse tocome, one blinks asif ata load of 

opals. Wechance first upon the author at 
sea: 


“But what say you toatwelve days’ calm 
such as we dozed through in mid-Atlantic and 
in mid-August? I know nothing so tedious at 
once and exasperating as that regular slap of the 
wilted sails when the ship rises and falls with 
the slow breathing of the sleeping sea, one 
greasy, brassy swell following another, slow, 
smooth, immitigable as the series of Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets. Even at his best, 
Neptune, in a /é/e-d-téle, has a way of repeat- 
ing himself, an obtuseness to the ne guid nimis 
that is stupefying. It reminds me of organ- 
music and my good friend Sebastian Bach. A 
fugue or two will do very well; but a concert 
made up of nothing else is altogether too epic 
forme. There is nothing so desperately monot- 
onous as the sea, and I no longer wonder at the 
cruelty of pirates. Fancy an existence in which 
the coming up of a clumsy finback whale, who 
says Pook! to you solemnly as you lean over 
the taffrail, is an event as exciting as an election 
onshore! The dampness seems to strike into 
the wits as into the lucifer-matches, so that one 
may scratch a thought haifadozen times and 
get nothing at last but a faint sputter, the for- 
lorn hope of fire, which only goes far enough to 
leave a sense of suffocation behind it. Even 
smoking becomes an employment instead of a 
solace.’’ 


The luster of the opalis not more native, 
not more varied, than that of this mind, and 
the wondrous, if somewhat “ unlucky,” 
stones are poured into our lap by the basket- 
ful. Whether it bein the jottings of a jour- 
ney or in the steady effort of criticism, the 
unexpected turn is sure to catch us, unpre- 
pared,—the gleam, the flash, peculiar to this 
radiant man of letters ; fail elsewhere as he 


may, we are certain of the brightness and the 
surprise. Take up any volume, and we are 
off for a holiday with a bonfire in the even- 
ing. And an all-night bonfire it will be, 
where learning now of the plowman, now of 
the scholar—and observation wide and 
keen, furnish the fuel, while wit and 
satire vie with the purest Yankee 
humor as to which shall make the brav- 
est spurt in the generalconflagration. There 
is no moment too sober for a stealthy glint : 


‘*He [Wordsworth] went quietly over to Ger- 
many to write more lyrical ballads, and to begin 
a poem on the growth of his own mind, at a time 
when there were only two men in the world 
(himself and Coleridge) who were aware that he 
had one in anywise differing from those, me- 
chanically uniform, which are stuck drearily, 
side by side, in the great pin-paper of society.” 


In the author’s own words, ‘everything 
grows fresh under his hand’’; staleness,dull- 
ness, is impossible. But fond as he is of fine 
phrases, Lowell is no ‘‘mere lackey” to 
them ; as ready as Montaigne, he is also as 
wise. The first seven pages in his essay on 
Carlyle evidence the breadth of mind, the 
knowledge, the insight, that go to the equip- 
ment of an all-round man of letters ; and ere 
long he strikes to the heart of his subject in 
a single sentence : 


“With a conceptive imagination vigorous be- 
yond any in his generation, with a mastery of 
language equaled only by the greatest poets, he 
wants altogether the plastic imagination, the 
shaping faculty, which would have made him a 
poet in the highest sense. Heis a preacher and 
a prophet,—anything you will,—but an artist he 
is not, and never can be.”’ 


The shaping-power of imagination is again 
touched on where he speaks of Lamb in the 
essay ‘‘ Shakespeare Once More’’: 


‘*Himself a fragmentary writer, he had more 
sympathy with imazination where it gathers 
into the intense focus of passionate phrase than 
with that higher form of it, where it is the 
faculty that shapes, gives unity of design and 
balanced gravitation of parts, And yet it is 
only this higher form of it which can unim- 
peachably assure to any work the dignity and 
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permanence of a classic; for it results in that 
exquisite something called style, which, likethe 
grace of perfect breeding, everywhere pervasive 
and nowhere emphatic, makes itself felt by the 
skill with which it effaces itself, and masters us 
at last with a sense of indefinable completeness. 
On a lower plane we may detect it in the struc- 
ture of a sentence, in the limpid expression that 
implies sincerity of thought; but it is only 
where it combines and organizes, where it 
eludes observation in particulars to give the 
rarer delight of perfection as a whole, that it 
belongs to art.”’ 


And who has spoken better on the point of 
imitation of the Greeks? 


‘““Do we show our appreciation of the Greeks 
most wisely in attempting the mechanical re- 
production of their forms, or by endeavoring to 
comprehend the thoughtful spirit of full-grown 
manhood in which they wrought, to kindle our- 
selves by the emulation of it, and to bring it to 
bear with all its plastic force upon our wholly 
new conditions of life and thought? It seems 
to me that the question is answered by the fact, 
patent in the history of all the fine arts, that 
every attempt at reproducing a bygone excel- 
lence by external imitation of it, or even by ap- 
plying the rules which analytic criticism has 
formulated from the study of it, has resulted in 
producing the artificial, and not the artistic. 
That most subtle of all essences in physical or- 
ganization, which eludes chemist, anatomist, 
microscopist, the life, is in esthetics not less 
shy of the critic, and will not come forth in 
obedience to his most learned spells, for the 
very good reason that it cannot, because in all 
works of art it is the joint product of the artist 
and of the time.” 


There is no question as to the genuineness 
of such criticism, and the six volumes are 
freighted with it, the whole being aglitter 
with the coruscation of wit and humor, of 
imagination and fancy. It is only with this 
fact plainly before us that we can understand 
how it was that besides being a wit, a satir- 
ist, a moralist, a critic, the same man could 
be poet not only, but statesman and diplo- 
mat. As it is, we are ready to believe he 
could run every octave possible to the gamut 
of cleverness ; the very thing, indeed, which 
he did. When we think of him he is wont 
to enter the mind with such expressions as 
these, on Milton: 


“He seems always to start full-sail ; the wind 
and tide always serve; there is never any flut- 
tering of the canvas. In this he offers a strik- 
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ing contrast with Wordsworth, who has to go 
through with a great deal of yo-heave-ohing be- 
fore he gets under way.” 


‘Since Dante, no one had stood on these vis- 
iting terms with heaven.” 


This is unavoidable, for they are of the 
marrow of the man, but we must not stop 
here ; the second thought must cover the 
masterly essays entire, such as those on 
Dante, Chaucer, and Spenser in the realm of 
letters, and on Democracy in the remote 
realm of politics. These essays are masterly 
and Lowell is the only man of his time that 
could write them. 

Appreciating this, granting him the many 
gifts that have brought him world-wide hom- 
age from the literary class, there arises the 
somewhat troublesome question, why is it 
that his influence for culture has not spread 
wider and deeper? Beyond a doubt it is 
greatly disproportionate to his gifts. By 
way of suggestion toward an answer to this 
question, I take it for granted that what is 
new in Lowell’s criticism is discoverable in 
the manner of presentation, which so irra- 
diates familiar matter that it passes for new. 
The reason that the manner of presentation 
has not, in the present instance, drawn all 
men, may be that, well-stored as Lowell was, 
heerred in trusting rather to his own re- 
sources than to the font of the ages. Quick, 
sure as the intuition may be, is it safe to pit 
it against the cumulative wealth of time? 
Can the old self-method hold its own in any 
hands against the modern method of the 
many, the method of science? If Lowell’s 
powers were more dazzling than those of Ar- 
nold, they cannot have been so well guided ; 
for, sown in the same field, it is Arnold’s 
seed that is now growing. Perhaps Lowell 
was handicapped by the munificence of his 
equipment. Ido not feel somuch that he 
was over languaged, as some find, as that he 
was surcharged with scintillating matter the 
very burning of which darkened the theme. 
Perhaps this glowing mind, so bright in it- 
self, was beguiled, at times, into lack of rev- 
erence for the milder but more enduring light 
of certain of his brothers in song, and for the 
far but deathless beams of the high star of 
art. Wit and humor are reactionary ; oddly 
enough tempting the possessor to take some 
things too seriously, and not last among 
these, himself. Certain it is that, squared by 
his own rules, Lowell was defective as an ar- 
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tist both in his prose and in his poetry. 
Brought to the standard he supported, he 
failed in the primal power of construction, 
and he was not irreproachable in minor points 
of technics. In fact, despite his persistent 
humor, he can, on occasion, violate the laws 
of taste. While humor keeps a jealous 
and wholesome watch on taste, it is 
capable of assaulting its own ward. 
I think it performs that unnatural 
office, for instance, where the princely 
Goethe is put in the réle of a milkmaid, pail 
in hand, carefully working Herr Béttiger 
into a corner. Indiscriminate humor is be- 
littling, and no combination of Celtic speed 
and zest, of Yankee shrewdness and snap, 
and full and ready scholarship can atone for 
the tendency to lower high persons and things 
to the level of theignoble. This is flatly op- 
posed to the endeavor of the poet, and of the 
true critic, who studies the poet in order to 
make the best of him for the bettering of the 
world. 

I think it plain that the question, ‘‘ What 
will nourish us in growth toward perfec- 
tion?’’ was not the mainspring of Lowell’s 
critical work. It was the mainspring of Ar- 
nold’s critical work, and this together with 
his remembrance of Bacon’s warning, to seek 
rather what should be thought than what can 
be said, is sufficient to account largely for the 
richer harvest garnered by the Englishman. 
Arnold, as fond of a fine phrase as Lowell, 
and as capable of turning it, tries the pro- 
priety of its use by a Wordsworthian serious- 
ness ; Lowell is wont not to stop for this. 
Here is one difference between these two 
writers, and it is a wide and pregnant dis- 
parity. Itis because of this disparity, per- 
haps, more than for another reason, that 
Arnold’s dozen pages on Milton outweigh 
Lowell’s five dozen. Lowell leaves before us 
the noblest of portraits : 


“But it is idle to talk of the loneliness of one 
the habitual companions of whose mind were 
the Past and Future. I always seem to see him 
leaning in his blindness, a hand on the shoulder 
of each, sure that the one will guard the song 
which the other had inspired.” 


This could not be bettered so far as con- 
cerns Milton, but to be sureof getting the 
thing that concerns us we turn to Arnold : 

** All the Anglo-Saxon contagion, all the flood 


of Anglo-Saxon commonness, beats vainly 
against the great style but cannot shake it, and 
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has to accept its triumph. But it triumplis in 
Milton, in one of our own race, tongue, faith, 
and morals, Milton has made the great style 
no longer an exotic here; he has made it an in- 
mate amongst us, a leaven, and a power. 
Nevertheless he, and his hearers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, are English, and will remain 
English— 
‘Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tene- 
bunt.’ 


The English race overspreads the world, and at 
the same time the ideal of an excellence the 
most high and the most rare abides a possession 
with it forever.” 


When Lowell is finally through with his 
inimitable banter of Prof. Masson, he says 
true and noble things; but he stops with a 
portrayal of his hero, satisfied, without a 
word of solemn rejoicing because of our pos- 
sessions through the hero's toil, the inherit- 
ance that shall nourish us in growth toward 
perfection. We miss the rich conclusion of 
De Quincey, “‘ Milton is not an authoramong 
authors, or a poet among poets, but a power 
among powers.”’ 

As we lay aside these ten volumes, the in- 
disputable evidence of mental endowment in 
certain respects the most encouraging devel- 
oped among us, our pride is tempered by 
painful reflections. Lowell, despite the ad- 
vantage of natural fitness, despite the sup- 
port of health, wealth, and a long lease of 
years, was not always abreast with the best 
thought or with the best methods of his time. 
Such was the case so far as concerns his crit- 
icism of poetry. He had a loose hold on the 
essential truth that the ‘‘ office of poetry in 
the modern world is still its ancient office of 
deliverance’; he did not cultivate the pa- 
tience, the sobriety of Arnold, much less 
make the sacrifice Sainte-Beuve was glad to 
make on the altar of song. It is needless to 
say that neither of these critics yields to him 
in the stress put upon the artistic element ; 
they felt this deeply as he, but refused there 
to rest content. Yes, ours is a tempered 
pride ; for, compared with the work of the 
few with whom the author’s high gifts place 
him, we can hardly claim for the essays on 
the hosts and the men of letters, more than 
unique, and at times amazing entertainment 
for the literary class. There is something 
painful in this reflection; there is, too, a 
voice of warning, which should not pass un- 
heeded. Criticism, like poetry, is a hard 

















thing, demanding beyond the most brilliant 
gifts, the ‘‘dedicated spirit.” ‘: Temper de- 
stroys it, a crotchet destroys it, even erudi- 
tion may destroy it. To press to the sense 
of the thing itself with which one is dealing, 
not to go off on some collateral issue about 
the thing, is the hardest matter in the world.” 
Poetry herself adds the final word : 
‘“When your eyes have done their part, 
Thought must lengthen it in the heart.’ 


II. 
THE POEMS. 

Now, as we turn to the first of the four 
volumes of verse, I will adopt thesimple plan 
of noting down the impressions got from 
gleaning through it at a sitting. The first 
lines to attract special attention are to be 
found on the thirteenth page, the first stanza 
of ‘‘ With a Pressed Flower’’: 

“This little blossom from afar 
Hath come from other lands to thine ; 
For, once, its white and drooping star 
Could see its shadow in the Rhine.” 


Though this poem of six stanzas is well 
wrought throughout, the first stanza is, per- 
haps, the choicest. The next halting place 
is at the lines ‘‘To Perdita, Singing,’’ on 
page 23: 
“Thy voice is like a fountain, 
Leaping up in clear moonshine ; 
Silver, silver, ever mounting, 
Ever sinking, 
Without thinking, 
To that brimful heart of thine. 
Every sad and happy feeling, 
Thou hast had in bygone years, 
Through thy lips comes stealing, stealing, 
Clear and low; 
All thy smiles and all thy tears 
In thy voice awaken, 
And sweetness, wove of joy and woe, 
From their teaching it hath taken ; 
Feeling and music move together, 
Like a swan and shadow ever 
Floating on a sky-blue river 
In a day of cloudless weather.’’ 


The inspiration of this piece, too, holds to 
the end ; though there is less discretion than 
valor in the challenge to the shade of Words- 
worth in the picture of the swan. 

On page 32 comes the ‘“‘Ode’’ beginning 
with the familiar lines,— 
“In the old days of awe and keen-eyed wonder, 
The Poet’s song with blood-warm truth was 

rife.’’ 
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There is a reason for our knowing these lines 
only ; they are the best lines of six pages of 
blank verse, evenly respectable, and ending 
with the paraphrase of a well-worn simile : 
‘‘As when a sudden burst of rattling thunder 
Shatters the blueness of a sky serene.”’ 


The first promise of a poet appears, per- 
haps, on page 46, in ‘‘The Rose.”’ Besides 
being of interest, this piece has poetic atmos- 
phere, an important element not before no- 
ticed. As for the twenty-seven sonnets soon 
following, probably little is to be found in 
them worthy of mention. In the forty-six 
stanzas of ‘‘A Legend of Brittany,’’ forthe 
length of but two lines gleam the phosphor- 
escent footsteps by which we track the poet : 

“ As if a lark should suddenly drop dead 

While the blue air yet trembled with its song.” 
Neither this poem nor ‘‘ Prometheus’’ is 
beyond the reach of a cultured young man of 
poetic tendencies. When we come to ‘‘An 
Incident in a Railroad Car,’’ toward the close 
are three stanzas, simple, wise, and sweet, 
that might have dropped from the pen of the 
Scottish plowboy : 

‘It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 


‘But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 


‘*To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart.”’ 
The next and last stanza, the tag of the 
teacher, shows the prevailing influence ofthe 
time, and is, like all its kindred in Longfel- 
low and the rest, a blemish. 

In ‘‘ Rheecus”’ there is a fine chance, but it 
is missed. This piece is preachy, stiff; and 
didacticism holds its dull color from page to 
page, with only brief and faint glimpses of 
the poet, till we come to the fire characteriz- 
ing the ‘‘Stanzas on Freedom.’’ If such 
lines as the last two of this poem and of 
‘‘Columbus”’ are possible to other than a 
poet, still they reveal power of condensation: 

‘‘ They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.”’ 


‘‘A lavish day! One day, with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a world.”’ 
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Thus far we find the poetic temperament, but 
little of the poet's method of interpretation 
beyond the mere mechanics. The composi- 
tions last mentioned, while they exhibit such 
virtues as become a studious, gifted, recep- 
tive youth, they hardly convince us that song 
is the native form of utterance. Young poets 
are not expected to master blank verse, still 
it is usual with them to avoid the bald didac- 
ticism, the astronomy, pharmaceutics, horti- 
culture, dairy products, and what not with 
which the following lines find themselves 
hurriedly and inextricably entangled : 


‘* Chances have laws as fixed as planets have, 
And disappointment’s dry and bitter root, 
Envy’s harsh berries, and the choking pool 
Of the world's scorn, are the right mother-milk 
To the tough hearts that pioneer their kind, 
And break a pathway to those unknown realms 
That in the earth’s broad shadow lie en- 
thralled.”’ 


The readiness of mind, characteristic of the 
prose essays, is evidently native ; so, too, is 
the haste, the trust reposed in the moment. 
If ‘‘second thoughts are prose,’ first 
thoughts are often something not so good as 
prose. 

But I must not omit one quotation where 
the didacticism and the consonant endings, 
rhythmic in effect, are offset by three noble 
lines : 


‘‘The wicked and the weak, by some dark law, 
Have a strange power to shut and rivet down 
Their own horizon round us, to unwing 

Our heaven-aspiring visions, and to blur 

With surly clouds the Future’s gleaming peaks, 
Far seen across the brine of thankless years. 

If the chosen soul could never be alone 

In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God, 

No greatness ever had been dreamed or done ; 
Among dull hearts a prophet never grew ; 

The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude.’’ 


The last stanza of ‘‘ The Present Crisis,’’ 
often quoted, exhibits representative merits 
and defects : 

“New occasions teach new duties, Time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key.” 


But when are we coming to the poet? On 
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the very next page. After turning upward of 
ninety leaves, we open upon “ An Indian- 
Summer Reverie,’’? and—a disclosure’ some- 
what startling—upon perhaps the nearest 
perfect poem of the length that Lowell has 
leftus. Ido not say his greatest poem, the 
poem wherein he makes his highest flights 
but I am quite sure that no other poem of the 
length in the four volumes is so thoroughly 
poetic : 

‘**The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, 

Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 

And hints at her foregone gentilities 

With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves; 
The swamp-oak, with his royal purple on, 

Glares red as blood across the sinking sun, 
As one who proudlier to a falling fortune 

cleaves.’’ 
And finer still the rollicking bobolink, cap- 
tured at a single stroke : 
**Meanwhiie that devil-may-care, the bobolink, 

Remembering duty, in mid-quaver stops 
Just ere he sweeps o'er rapture's tremulous brink, 

And ’twixt the winrows most demurely drops.” 

Again we have the master touch in the 
lines, 

“‘The sunshine seems blown off by the bleak 
wind, 
As pale as formal candles lit by day.” 

We need not dwellon the ‘‘ Dandelion,”’ 
‘*Sbe Came and Went,” ‘‘ The Changeling,” 
and a few other pieces, all of them poetry, all 
beautiful as they are familiar. I would simply 
call attention to the small quantity and to 
the excellent quality of the poetry discovered. 
Lowell says in the prefatory note to this vol- 
ume, penned in his old age, that he would 
like to put ‘‘a great many pieces ’’ well back, 
if not outof sight. Itisa pity that the white- 
haired sires of song should be denied the last 
privilege of dividing the inheritance according 
to their liking. 

I will notice but one more poem in the vol- 
ume, the next to the last, ‘‘ The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.”” As often as the first eight lines of 
this poem come to mind, I feel a poetic breath 
not borne to me again from our home hills and 
fields, and rarely wafted from the old lands 
beyond the sea ; and passing on to the twenty- 
four lines beginning, 

** And what is so rare as a day in June ?” 


I say each time, ‘‘ Here and in certain pas- 
sages of the later odes are the purest, the 
sweetest, and at the same time the freshest 
strains from any singer of our soil. Itis a 




















dangerous attempt, the piping of new varia- 
tions on a theme of Tennyson’s, but it is suc- 
cessful in the present instance. I feel that 
the prelude to part second is too fanciful, too 
pretty, for the key set in the masterly be- 
ginning, and I regret the presence of the 
line, 

‘“‘He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the 

same,” 


also of the line, 


‘‘ And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 
brine.’’ 


However, these are faults easily overlooked 
in a poem which stands next below the 
‘‘Reverie’’ in point of perfection of compo- 
sition, and above it in the points of key and 
compass. 

Of thesecond volume, containing the incom- 
parable ‘‘ Biglow Papers,”’ I need not say that 
here Lowell stands quite alone. There might 
be an argument as to whether he was a born 
poet, but none, after reading the second series 
of this volume, as to whether he was a born 
humorist. Humor and poesy go, hand in 
hand, now, in the creation of a poem, which, 
notwithstanding the cry against dialect, bids 
fair to sound, entire, down the winds of time 
when the ‘‘ Commemoration Ode”’ shall have 
saved only some favored fragment, some hap- 
pier passage of its lofty strains : 

‘‘God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 

Fur ’z you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 

All silence an’ all glisten.” 

It is a deep disguise, but the shining eternal 
angel is within. 

The first series of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers”’ ap- 
peared in 1848, when the author was twenty- 
nine, while the other poems we have glanced 
at were published when he was twenty-five 
or twenty-six. The third volume of this de- 
finitive series includes, with earlier work, 
“Under the Willows,’’ which we first saw 
when Lowell was in the prime of manhood, 
about fifty. The tone is mellowed, the gait 
is easier, the style being rather that of the 
bright conversationalist of letters and song, 
than that of the poet ; in fine, of the sort well 
exemplified by the lines, 


“T love to enter pleasure by a postern, 

Not the broad popular gate that gulps the mob.” 
“‘The First Snow-Fall, ‘‘The Wind Harp,”’ 
‘‘The Foot-Path,’’ show no progress in art 
beyond the point reached in the short poems 
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previously mentioned, while here and there, 
as in ‘‘ Al Fresco,’’ stand passages not sur- 
passed for awkwardness in the hasty days of 
the early twen‘ies : 
‘*O unestrangéd birds and bees! 

O face of Nature always true! 

O never-unsympathizing trees! 

O never-rejecting roof of blue, 

Whose rash disherison never falls 

On us unthinking prodigals, 

Yet who convictest all our ill, 

So grand and unappeasable !”” 


Of the poems in ‘‘ Heartsease and Rue,”’ 
the last bequest to us, I care to speak only of 
‘* Agassiz,’ andonly a word concerning that. 
As one reads this tribute to the memory of a 
friend it is difficult to avoid a comparison 
with ‘‘Thyrsis.’? Whether or not this com- 
parison be made, one feels at the very start 
that the things here said so excellently are, 
after all, of a different sort from those that 
“‘will not stay unsaid.’’ The impression 
made is that of an attempt as deliberate as the 
performance is successful. The conversa- 
tional tone is uppermost, and in more than 
one place we havehard reading. Thethemeis 
thoroughly masculine, and such lines as 
these are well up to it : 

‘*Teach me those words that strike a solid root 
Within the ears of men ; 

Ye chiefly, virile both to think and feel, 

Deep-chested Chapman and firm-footed Ben— 

For he was masculine from head to heel.” 


But further on, ina like passage, the man 
yields to the inventor : 


‘*His look, wherever its good-fortune fell, 
Doubled the feast without a miracle.” 


The Miltonic trilogy of virtues is not exem- 
plified in this ode ; which is but another way 
of saying that we should not point to it as 
specifically the work of a poet. The intellec- 
tual grasp is unquestionable, the vigorous 
English as well, but the atmosphere, the 
flavor, the grace, which we must insist on for 
the admission of song, whether it be dirge or 
sererade—whatever else is here, these are 
wanting. The first stanza of ‘‘ Thyrsis’’ 
makes this only too plain: 
‘How changed is here each spot man makes or 
fills ! 
In the two Hinkseyes nothing keeps the same. 
The village street its haunted mansion lacks, 
And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name, 
And from the roofs the twisted chimney-stalks— 
Are ye too changed, ye hills ! 
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See, ’tis no foot of unfamiliar men 

To-night from Oxford up your pathway strays ! 
Here came I often, often, in old days— 

Thyrsis and I; we still had Thyrsis then.” 


We hear very much more of the odes than of 

‘*The Cathedral,’’ but I think that the ad- 

mirer of the true Lowellian line will find it 

oftener here than elsewhere in volume four of 

the verse. There is sense enough in it to 

stock a common writer for a lifetime, and one 

passage that not Emerson himself could bet- 

ter ; which is to say that it has peculiar virtues 

not excelled by any poet ofour time: 

‘One spring I knew as never any since: 

All night the surges of the warm southwest 

Bloomed intermittent through the wallowing 
elms, 

And brought a morning from the Gulf adrift, 

Omnipotent with sunshine, whose quick charm 

Startled with crocuses the sullen turf 

And wiled the bluebird to his whiff of song : 

One summer hour abides, what time I perched, 

Dappled with noonday, under simmering leaves, 

And pulled the pulpy oxhearts, while aloof 

An oriole clattered and the robins shrilled, 

Denouncing me an alien and a thief; 

One morn of Autumn lords it o’er the rest, 

When in the lane I watched the ash-leaves fall, 

Balancing softly earthward without wind, 

Or twirling with directer impulse down 

On those fallen yesterday, now barbed with 
frost, 

While I grew pensive with the pensive year: 

And once I learned how marvelous winter was, 

When past the fence-rails, downy-gray with 
rime, 

I creaked adventurous o’er the spangled crust 

That made familiar fields seem far and strange 

As those stark wastes that whiten endlessly 

In ghastly solitude about the pole, 

And gleam relentless to the unsetting sun : 

Instant the candid chambers of my brain 

Were painted with these sovran images ; 

And later visions seem but copies pale 

From those unfading frescos of the past, 

Which I, young savage, in my age of flint, 

Gazed at, and dimly felt a power in me 

Parted from Nature by the joy in her 

That doubtfully revealed me to myself. 

Thenceforward I must stand outside the gate ; 

And paradise was paradise the more, 

Known once and barred against satiety.” 


Browning is never more spontaneous, never 
fresher, and seldom, if ever, musical so long. 
Indeed who has addressed Spring at any time 
in language fitter to take her maiden heart? 
And why is not Lowell oftener thus delight- 
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ful? Ah, the thousand powers that must 
unite for the birth of perfect song! After all, 
the poet, like the bluebird, is wiled to his whiff 
of melody, and if Nature be not propitious, 
let the blame be upon her. It may be that at 
this particular time she was conscience- 
stricken. She well may have been, for just 
before this melody, the strongest and sweet- 
est at her heart, she gave her gifted child over 
to most unmotherly keeping : 

«Who, seeing once, has truly seen again 

The gray vague of unsympathizing sea 

That dragged his Fancy from her moorings back 
To shores inhospitable of eldest time, 

Till blank foreboding of earth-gendered powers, 
Pitiless seigniories in the elements, 
Omunipotencies blind that darkling smite, 
Misgave him, and repaganized the world ?” 


Though much of this ode is hardly more than 
exalted talk— 

“*T went, and, with the Saxon’s pious care, 
First ordered dinner at the pea-green inn, 

The flies and I its only customers, —”’ 


the remainder is something far from that,—a 
rich deposit of wisdom and gladdening proph- 
ecy : 

“*Perhaps the deeper faith that is to come 

Will see God rather in the strenuous doubt, 
Than in the creed held as an infant’s hand 
Holds purposeless whatso is placed therein.” 


Finally, as to the odes, about which many 
have had muchto say. The ‘‘ Commemora- 
tion Ode’’ easily leads, though ‘‘ Under the 
Old Elm”’ is thought by many to follow it 
very closely. The patriotic bias is liable to 
disturb the judgment in dealing with these 
poems. We must beware of that, otherwise 
we shall not see, for instance, that, in the 
tribute to Washington, the inspiration that 
has made famous the eighth and last division 
of ‘“‘Under the Old Elm”’ flags after the 
eleventh line. Before taking a hasty glance 
at the ‘‘ Commemoration Ode,’’ let us remem- 
ber that, loose a term as the word ode is, and 
has ever been in our language and practice, 
we have always insisted on its being a lyrical 
and spirited as well asa dignified, composition 
on some worthy theme. There must be high 
thought, and the high thought must find ex- 
pression through the poet’s method,—the 
swift, direct method of music and passion. 
Lowell being comparatively deficient in music 
and passion, it is natural to suspect that, 
however complete his triumph in high 
thought, the ode will not be the species of 
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composition to reveal him at his best ; and so 
I think it proves. There was everything in 
the theme of the ‘‘Commemoration Ode,”’ in 
the occasion, and in the poet’s experience and 
sympathy to rouse him to the utmost ; but all 
this will not avail when nature says, ‘‘ But 
this is not quite what I intended.’’ Proud as 
we are of the odes, especially of the Harvard 
Ode, we can hardly say that they advance the 
claims of Lowell as a poet, more than his 
dramas advance the claims ofthe laureate; they 
are rather the record of a last ambition than 
ofa push of nature. Itis in the idyl and what 
we may term the social or conversational or 
epistolary form that Lowell is at home; in 
that sort of writing where such expressions 
as ‘‘peddling ’’ and ‘‘pasteboard passions,”’ 
instead of appearing out of place, serve often 
as homespun foils to set off the forms and 
faces summoned from the upper air. Tospeak 
generally, the odes are wanting in emotion, 
in music. Whether the ode be Pindaric or 
Horatian, regular or irregular, whatever be 
the style, there must be fire and divine sound, 
pulsing heart and harmony from beginning 
toend. In my judgment the Harvard Ode is 
not conspicuous for these. The theme is 
noble, but while the composition moves for 
the most part with dignity, it does not move 
as to smitings of the lyre. The second di- 
vision is altogether too near prose ; the first 
half of the third is like unto it ; and the same 
may be said of the fourth. The fifth strikes 
me as rather rhetoric than song—the defect 
of Byron’s ode ‘‘ On Venice.”’ In the sixth di- 
vison come twenty-two great lines to Lin- 
coln. Too much cannot be said in praise of 
these ; but after them perhaps only two will 
be remembered : 


“ And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face 
to face.”’ 


ee 


“New birth of our new soil, the first American.”’ 
The splendid line, 

“‘ And brave old wisdom of sincerity !” 
is followed by one that drops to the prosaic 
region and road of the quadruped and the 
pack-train, 
“In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill.” 
The seventh division I find rather prosaic 
than poetic; wisdom is present, but not the 
sort that is bride to immortal verse. The 
fourth line of division eight, 
“Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk,” 
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wretched in itself, becomes tenfold more vex- 
ing since it is the very last before an out- 
burst of profound personal sorrow. With the 
twenty-eighth line of the eighth division be- 
gins an attempt at lyrical fervor which 
has been too long delayed. Of the success 
attained the reader is left to judge on rehear- 
ing the lines :— 

“Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow ! 


‘For never shall their aureoled presence lack ; 


I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show ; 
We find in our dull road their shining track ; 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation !’” 


I prefer to pass to the twelfth and last divi- 
sion, where we may hear the poet at his best :-— 
O Beautiful ! my Country ! ours once more ! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 

And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare ? 

What were our lives without thee ? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee ; 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare !’’ 


At first thought these splendid lines shame 
us for the restrictions passed upon their fel- 
lows ; on second thought, they shame their 
fellows, not us. 

As Coleridge has finely said, music is an in- 
tegral part of the imagination. The lyric 
movement in his ode, ‘‘ France ’’—let us have- 
a strain of it : 

“Ye Clouds ! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control f 
Ye Ocean-Waves ! that, whereso’er ye roll, 
Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 

Ye Woods! that listen to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 
Save when your own imperious branches swinging 
Have made a solemn music of the wind!” 
Gray’s Ode, the “‘ Progress of Poesy,” has 
the integral element, music, has the rapturous 


movement : 
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** Now the rich stream of music winds along, 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign ; 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 

The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the 
roar.” 


In Cowley’s ode, ‘‘ The Praise of Pindar,’’— 
if we omit the seventh and eighth lines—the 
“‘rich stream ’’ pours on : 


‘‘ Whether at Pisa’s race he please 

To carve in polished verse the conqueror's im- 
ages ; 

Whether the swift, the skillful, or the strong, 

Be crownéd in his nimble, artful, vigorous song ; 

Whether some brave young man’s untimely fate 

In words worth dying for he celebrate ; 
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He bids him live and grow in fame, 

Among the stars he sticks his name, 

The grave can but the dross of him devour, 

So small is death’s, so great the poet’s power.”’ 


Even in the strict Horatian ode of Marvell, 
where the close words and lines are fairly riv- 
eted together, there, too, is the rhythmic pli- 
ancy, the riseand fall of imperishable melody, 
of august, invulnerable harmony : 


«Tis time to leave the books in dust 
And oil th’ unuséd armor’s rust, 
Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 


“* So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 
But through adventurous war 
Urgéd his active star : 


“And like the three-forked lightning first, 
Breaking the clouds where it was nurst, 
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Did thorough his own side 
His fiery way divide.’’ 

Trust not those counselors in poetry that say 
the music may be left for the little bards, the 
pretty singers; the greater the poet, the 
greater the imagination, and the voice of im- 
agination is music. The half dozen poets 
whose song is ever on the breath of the world, 
not only spoke in music, but thought in it ; and 
the more profound or sublime the thought, 
the more emphatic and enrapturing are accent 
and cadence. Browning was wont to leave 
out the music, Lowell was wont to leave it 
out ; but Shakespeare couid not speak with- 
out its going in, no more could Milton: 

“ For if such holy song 

Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back and fetch the age of gold ; 

And speckled vanity 

Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And hell itself will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering 
day.” 

Were I to hazard a prophecy, I should say, 
Tennyson’s ode the ages will keep, one sono- 
rous whole; Wordsworth will be remem- 
bered largely for the greatest ode since silence 
took the poet of the Paradises ; our splendid, 
our lamented Lowell, so far as concerns his 
verse, will be remembered for two brief but 
noble eulogies of twoof the noblest of men, but 
more particularly as the author of ‘ An In- 
dian. Summer Reverie,’ and of ‘‘ The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,’’ and perhaps before these for 
that matchless variation of the voice of rustic 
love wherein the wild rose, Hulda, sits blush- 
ing to the brook forever. 


OF REINDEER INTO ALASKA, 


BY LIEUT. JOHN C. CANTWELL. 
Of the U. S, Revenue Marine. 


tion of a small herd of domesticated 

reindeer during the summer of 1892 
from Siberia into Alaska and the establish- 
ment of a station for their propagation at 
Port Clarence marks the beginning of an en- 
terprise which if successful is destined to 
have a most important influence on the 
future development of our great Arctic prov- 
ince and the amelioration of the sad condi- 
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tion of its native population. 

In that portion of Alaska inhabited by Es- 
kimos and of which it is the purpose of this 
article to treat, there are to-day less than 
30,000 people, the remnant of a once popu- 
lous race, slowly disappearing and being 
wiped out of existence by gradual starvation. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the 
causes which have led to the present condi- 
tion of the Eskimos in Alaska it will be 




























necessary to give a brief description of that 
comparatively unknown region. 

A glance at the map of the territory will 
show that the part of Alaska best known to 
the general public is comprised within the 
limits of a narrow strip of country lying 
north of Vancouver Island and east of British 
North America. This is a land of never- 
failing interest tothe tourist. Here are the 
wonderful and awe-inspiring glaciers, the 
dense forests, picturesque islands, and grand 
mountain scenery which attract thousands of 
travelers every year. The forests abound 
with game and the deep waters of the fiords 
and hundreds of inflowing streams team with 
fish. Theclimate tempered by the influen- 
ces of the great Kuro Siwo, or Japanese 
warm current, is far more equable and pleas- 
ant than that of many of our New England 
states. In fact this portion of Alaska made 
familiar to us by the descriptions of many 
enthusiastic writers is capable of sustaining 
a large population in comfort, but in compar- 
ison with that greater Alaska which stretches 
away to the shores of Bering Sea on the west 
and to the Arctic Ocean on the north, it bears 
about the same relation in point of size and 
importance that Florida does to the whole 
United States. 

If we follow up the lead of the narrow in- 
land passages and deep canal-like fiords 
which are a characteristic feature of southeast 
Alaska we come at last to the head of Lynn 
Channel, which is as far north as a ship may 
gointhis locality. This is the usual route 
taken by explorers and mining prospectors 
to reach the interior of Alaska. Leaving the 
ship at this point the traveler then finds him- 
self dependent on a small band of cunning, 
unscrupulous, and greedy natives for assist- 
ance in crossing what is known as the Chil- 
cat Divide, which. separates the head of salt- 
water navigation from the headwaters of the 
Yukon River. Once over the Chilcat range 
and on the waters of the great Alaskan river 
the two thousand mile journey by canoe and 
steamboat through central Alaska to Bering 
Sea is comparatively easy, but failure and 
defeat have invariably followed in the wake 
of adventurous parties who have left the 
river and attempted to explore the country 
on foot. It follows from this that the interior 
of Alaska except in the immediate vicinity of 
‘the rivers is particularly a ‘evra incognita. 
During the summer season, lasting from May 
until October, the ground is free from snow, 
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but it is impossible to make any but the 
slowest kind of headway over the soft spongy 
tundra, and when winter snows have covered 
the whole vast region, dog teams have been 
found inadequate means of transportation 
owing to the great distances between the few 
scattered settlements. From the junction of 
the Tananah with the Yukon westward to 
the shores of Bering Sea and northward to 
the Arctic Ocean enough has been learned of 
the interior by the exploration of the rivers 
and from native reports to make it certain 
that this whole vast region is composed of 
undulating plains of moss- and grass-covered 
country dotted by innumerable lakes and 
drained by hundreds of rivers forming an 
ideal grazing country for countless herds of 
reindeer. There are in this region between 
300,000 and 400,000 square miles of compara- 
tively level country—an area equal to that of 
the New England and Middle States together 
with Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana combined. 
The population, according to the best author- 
ities, consists of from 20,000 to 30,000 Eski- 
mos. It is to these people gradually but cer- 
tainly being exterminated by the scarcity of 
game, and in this country almost entirely 
unexplored that the importation of the Si- 
berian domesticated reindeer will open up a 
new and prosperous future. 

The necessity of the United States govern- 
ment ultimately either to feed the Eskimos 
or to provide some means by which they can 
feed themselves has yearly been growing 
more apparent. In the past there was a 
large population of coast Eskimos whose 
food supply was obtained from the pursuit of 
the whale, walrus, and hair-seal. When 
Captain Beecher, R. N., visited the Arctic in 
1826 he found a village of 1,000 inhabitants at 
Point Barrow; in 1863 there were 309; now 
there are not more than 100. At Point 
Franklin the same observer noted a popula- 
tion of 800 or 1,000 natives; to-day there is 
not one left. At the beginning of thecentury 
the population of Point Hope, about two 
hundred miles south of Point Barrow, was 
about 2,000 ; to-day it is only 350. At Schis- 
mareff Inlet still farther south Captain 
Beecher found a native settlement of 1,000 
where now there are but three huts contain- 
ing about 20 people. Mr. John W. Kelly, 
who is the author of a monograph on Alaska 
and who has made the enumeration of the 
natives a subject of special study, says: 
‘‘The Kavea country is almost depopulated 
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owing to the scarcity of game, which has 
either been killed or driven away. . 

The coast tribes between Point Bessow and 
Point Hope have been cut down in popula- 
tion so as to be almost obliterated.” 

During the exploration of the Kowak and 
Selawik Rivers by an expedition sent out 
from the revenue cutter Corwin by Captain 
M. A. Healy in the years 1884-85, the writer 
was shown the sites of several ancient vil- 
lages, on the banks of these streams where it 
was evident thousands of natives must have 
lived in the past; but to-day the numbers 
have been so greatly diminished that there 
are scarcely 600 people in the whole region. 
The cause of the extermination of these peo- 
ple, purchased by the United States with the 
Territory of Alaska from Russia, is not diffi- 
cult to explain. 

Fifty years ago the great whaling fleets of 
the United States numbering more than five 
hundred sail, having driven the whales from 
the temperate zones of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans, followed their quarry with per- 
sistent energy until the remnants of the once 
innumerable schools of whales were com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the Arctic. Herethe 
fleets followed and continued the hunt until 
the last of the whales have been driven out of 
reach of the natives into the inaccessible re- 
gions around the North Pole. And this is 
not all. With the discovery of petroleum 
and its general use as an illuminant, whale 
oil has become of so little commercial value 
as tobe hardly worth the troubleof ‘‘trying’’ 
it out, and whalers to-day capture whales al- 
most exclusively for the valuable bone con- 
tained in their heads. Hundreds of whales 
are thus taken annually for the bone alone 
and the bodies of the animals are left to be 
borne away from the natives by the Arctic 
Ocean currents, which, sad as it may seem, 
almost always set off shore. 

As it was with the whales so it has become 
with the walrus. Before the advent of the 
whalers and even until recent years count- 
less herds of this valuable animal were to be 
found all over Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean. The walrus furnished the natives 
not only a food supply but its skin was in- 
valuable as a means of covering their boats 
and in the construction of their houses. But 
the whalers soon learned the value of their 
tusks, and so thousands of walrus have been 
annually slaughtered for the sake of procur- 
ing their tusks alone. The walrus is stupid 
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and easily captured and its destruction has 
been almost incredible in extent. As a food 
supply for the native Eskimo hunters it 
is already practically extinct. Thus it has 
happened that the natives who in the past 
depended upon the products of the sea for 
existence have been driven back from the 
coast in search of food. The supply in the 
interior has not been equal to the demand. 
All of the fur-bearing animals are fast disap- 
pearing, the wild reindeer or caribou and 
mountain sheep are either killed off or driven 
out of reach and even the fish in the rivers 
are being taken away from them by the en- 
terprise of American canneries. Five million 
cans of salmon annually exported from 
Alaska and the industry still in its infancy, 
means death by starvation to the natives 
who depend upon this source for food. At 
many of the fishing camps which I visited 
while exploring the Kowak River the natives 
were found subsisting on roots and berries 
and the tender buds of the Arctic willow, 
while awaiting the expected “run” of sal- 
mon. Happily American ‘‘enterprise’’ has 
not yet reached this far-away locality (the 
Kowak is one of three large rivers which 
flows into Kotzebue Sound within the Arctic 
Circle); but it is only a question of time 
when this will happen, and then the knell of 
the poor creatures whose lines have been cast 
in these hard places will be sounded and their 
extinction will only add one more to the list 
of tragedies which ‘‘ mark the footsteps of 
progress with blood.”’ 

During the summer of 1890, the Rev. Shel- 
don Jackson, D.D., General Agent of Educa- 
tion in Alaska, visited Arctic Alaska for the 
purpose of selecting sites for native schools 
among the Eskimos. In the course of this 
summer’s trip, taken on board the U. S. 
Revenue Cutter Sear, Captain M. A. Healy 
commanding, the vessel skirted the coast of | 
northeast Siberia for a distance of seven hun- 
dred miles and touched at a number of settle- 
ments of Tchuktchees and Siberian ‘“‘deer- 
men.’’ The opportunity for observing the 
condition of these people was ample and 
when Dr. Jackson subsequently visited the 
Eskimo settlements situated across the Be- 
ring Straitsin Alaska hecould not fail tonote 
the great difference in the condition of the 
two peoples. In his report to the Commis- 
sioner of Education at Washington, which 
was made soon after his return from Alaska, 
Dr. Jackson says: 

















“T found them [the Siberian natives] a good- 
sized, robust, well-fed pagan half-civilized no- 
mad people living largely on their herds of rein- 
deer.. . .In Arctic Siberia the natives with 
their reindeer have plenty. In Arctic Alaska 
without the reindeer the Eskimos are starving. 
In this crisis it is important that steps should be 
taken at once to afford relief. This can of 
course be done by Congress voting an appro- 
priation to feed them as it has so many of the 
North American Indians. But I think that every 
one familiar with the feeding process among the 
Indians will devoutly wish that it will not be 
necessary to extend this system to the Eskimos 
of Alaska. It would cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually and, worse than that, 
degrade, pauperize, and finally exterminate the 
people. There is a better, cheaper, more prac- 
tical, and more humane way and that is to in- 
troduce into Northern Alaska the domesticated 
reindeer from Siberia and train the Eskimo 
young men in their management, care, and 
propagation.” 

Dr. Jackson’s recommendations met with 
the earnest approval of the Hon. W. T. Har- 
ris, LL.D., the commissioner of education, 
and through his efforts and tbe help of the 
secretary of the interior a joint resolution was 
introduced in Congress on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1890, authorizing the secretary of the in- 
terior to extend to Alaska the benefits of the 
acts approved March 2, 1887, creating agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and of an act 
approved August 30, 1890, for the better sup- 
port of agricultural schools in the several 
states and territories. The object of this leg- 
islation was to enable the commissioner of 
education to establish experimental stations 
in Alaska, to purchase a few herds of reindeer 
in Siberia, transport them to Alaska, and 
give the Eskimo some practical instruction 
in their care and propagation. The amount 
of money required to carry on this experi- 
mental work was comparatively small and 
the bill would have become a law, had it not 
been for certain objections which were raised 
as to the practicability of the scheme. Many 
of these objections were of the kind which 
usually attend the introduction of any new 
project, and emanated from persons who were 
so manifestly opposed to the development of 
Alaska from personal motives or else densely 
ignorant of the whole subject, that they were 
speedily overcome. But when George Ken- 
nan, the famous Siberian traveler, asserted 
in his book on Eastern Siberia that the Si- 
berians could never be induced to sell their 
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deer for transportation alive out of the coun- 
try, owing to their deep-rooted superstitions 
on the subject, and Ivan Petroff, the Alaska 
census taker, declared with equal emphasis 
that the Eskimos would never give up their 
roving hunter’s life to become mere herds- 
men, and further that if the deer were intro- 
duced among the Eskimos that the native 
dogs would worry them to death, the com- 
mittee having charge of the bill were dis- 
couraged, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the measure was passed the Senate without 
opposition it died without action in the 
Lower House. 

Meanwhile Dr. Jackson, knowing the ne- 
cessity of immediate action, with the ap- 
proval of the United States commissioner of 
education, sought theaid of the philanthropic 
public of the United States through the me- 
dium of the press. In the course of a few 
weeks subscriptions were opened in several 
of the large eastern papers. The Boston 
Transcript, New York Mail and Express, 
Philadelphia Ledger, Washington Star, and 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, and the religious week- 
lies of the various denominations were es- 
pecially prominent in advocating the reindeer 
scheme and before Dr. Jackson was ready to 
sail north in the spring of 1891, thesum of over 
two thousand dollars had been raised and 
placed at his disposal by the charitable peo- 
ple of the United States. 

The heads of departments in Washington 
interested themselves in the movement and 
rendered substantial aid. The secretary of 
state obtained from the Russian minister per- 
mission for Dr. Jackson to visit any part of 
Siberia for the purpose of buying reindeer,and 
the secretary of the treasury gave him trans- 
portation tothe far north in the Bear with 
instructions to Captain Healy, U.S. R. M., 
to render all possible aid to the project which 
would not interfere with the regular cruising 
duties of his vessel. 

The time allotted for the special work dur- 
ing the summer of 1891, was spent by Dr. 
Jackson and Captain Healy in cultivating the 
friendship of the Siberian deermen rather 
than in making any extensive purchases of 
deer. The purely sentimental objections 
raised by Kennan and Petroff, why the rein- 
deer scheme would not be successful, never 
caused Captain Healy any uneasiness as he 
knew from over twelve years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the natives on both sides of 
Bering Straits that they could be overcome. 
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But there were certain practical questions 
which required actual experience to solve. It 
was not known for instance how the animals 
would stand the seatrip necessary to land 
them in Alaska, nor whether the feed on the 
American side was exactly the same as 
that in Siberia. Accordingly after spending 
the summer in a careful study of the whole 
matter a band of sixteen reindeer was pur- 
chased from the natives at various points 
along the Siberian coast during the month of 
July, placed on board the Bear and trans- 
ported a distance of nearly one thousand 
miles to Unalaska Island, oneof the Aleutian 
chain. The small herd was landed at Un- 
alaska in excellent condition and turned loose 
on the island to shift for themselves during 
theensuing winter. Notwithstanding the fact 
that these deer were in a strange country, 
without the protection of herders, and ex- 
posed to the attacks of halfa hundred vagrant 
dogs at the native settlement of Illiliuk the 
entire herd wintered successfully and when 
seen in the spring were quite tame and in 
the very best of condition. The knowledge 
gained by this first year’s experiment can be 
summed up as follows: 

1. The reindeer can be purchased alive 
from the Siberians. 2. They can be trans- 
ported easily and safely from Siberia to any 
part of Alaska. 3. The character of the rein- 
deer feed is practically the same in Alaska as 
it is in Siberia, and, 4. The danger from at- 
tacks by dogs has been overestimated and 
can be easily guarded against. 

Encouraged by the success of the first year’s 
experiment, Dr. Jackson and Captain Healy 
now entered into the prosecution of the next 
season’s work with renewed energy. A sub- 
stantial station to be used as headquarters 
was erected at Port Clarenceat a point on the 
north shore of the bay about one hundred 
miles from Bering Straits and during the 
month of July, 1892, a herd of 180 reindeer 
was purchased in Siberia and successfully 
transported to their new home in Alaska. 
The animals were obtained from various set- 
tlements along the coast of Siberia from Cape 
Serdze Kamen inthe Arctic Ocean to Cape 
Navarin in Bering Sea. Not the slightest 
difficulty was experienced in purchasing all 
the animals required. The news of the new 
market for their herds had spread with such 
quickness among the deermen since the last 
visit of the Bear that thousands of the ani- 
mals were driven down from their inland pas- 
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tures to the coast, and eagerly offered for 
sale at every point where the vessel stopped 
to communicate. 

The reindeer station is now in complete 
operation as a headquarters for the propaga- 
tion of reindeer in Alaska. It is in charge of 
Mr. Minor W. Bruce and a white assistant 
superintendent employed by the Bureau of 
Education together with four Siberian deermen 
who were induced by Captain Healy to leave 
their homes and take up their residence in 
Alaska for a year for the purpose of teaching 
the Eskimos employed at the station the 
proper manner ofcaring forthe herd. There are 
at present several young Eskimos attached to 
the station who will be under the instruction 
of the four Siberians. Mr. Bruce is author- 
ized to discharge any of the Eskimos who 
show either disinclination or inaptitude to 
perform the duties which will be assigned to 
them and to employ others in the place of 
those discharged. He has been cautioned, 
however, to act with the utmost leniency in 
all cases of needed discipline consistent with 
the preservation of the herd and he is espe- 
cially charged by Dr. Jackson to show his in- 
terest in the welfare and happiness of the four 
Siberians who are in a strange land away from 
their friends and particularly in need of sym- 
patheticcare. ‘‘ It is hoped,’’ says Dr. Jackson 
in his written instructionsto Mr. Bruce, ‘‘ that 
their [the Siberians'] treatment will be such 
that they will choose to remain permanently 
with us.”’ 

The herders are divided into two classes, 
the four Siberians being rated “first-class 
herders’? and the Eskimos, ‘second-class 
herders.’’ 

Each first-class herder will have under his 
immediate instruction three second-class 
herders, and the hours of watch are so ar- 
ranged that the herd will never be left unat- 
tended by at least four men. 

The pay of a first-class herder will be $50 
per annum with food and lodging and a suf- 
ficient quantity of native clothing to insure 
comfort. Theherders of the second class (the 
native Eskimos) will receiveno compensation 
other than their board, lodging, and clothing 
but at the expiration of the time allotted to 
instruct them in their duties and if they are 
found competent properly to care for the deer 
a herd of ten reindeer will be given to each of 
them free of charge as a start in life. 

It is the intention of the promoters of this 
scheme to establish other stations along the 

















Alaskan coast at once if the present venture 
proves successful and hardly a doubt exists 
now that it will prove so. There are already 
native schools at Cape Prince of Wales, Point 
Hope and Point Barrow on the Arctic coast, 
and several pointson the Yukon River. In 
order to avoid the necessity of erecting ad- 
ditional buildings and also with a view to 
combining the two methods of civilizing and 
improving the condition of the Eskimos the 
next herds will be placed at these points. 

It is a most hopeful augury of the success 
of this novel scheme of philanthropy that the 
Eskimos are unanimously in favor of it as a 
means of improving their condition of life. 
The distance which separates their settle- 
ments at Bering Straits from that of the Tchuk- 
tchees is so small (about 40 miles) that the 
two people are constantly in communication 
for the purpose of carrying on trade, and the 
Eskimos are not blind to the superior advan- 
tages in the way of comforts enjoyed by their 
neighbors in Siberia. They are anxious to 
secure the reindeer and have expressed their 
willingness to kill their dogs just as soon as 
reindeer can be obtained to take their place, 
as a means of transportation. Several of the 
head men of the Alaskans have even begged 
Captain Healy to bring them over small herds 
to be taken care of independently of the sta- 
tion. But it has not been considered wise to 
accede to their wishes, for fear that lack of 
experience might cause failure of these private 
ventures and so be the means of destroying 
confidence on the part of the natives in the 
work of the station. 

It is impossible to overestimate the advan- 
tages to the Eskimos and the assistancein the 
future development of Alaska which will fol- 
low the general introduction of the domes- 
ticated reindeer into the territory. They are 
so easily managed and the rate of increase is 
so rapid that with the expenditure of a com- 
paratively small sum annually for ten years or 
even less time the desolate plains of Alaska 
will be dotted with hundreds of thousands of 
the valuable animals.* 

There is no other animal that in so many 
ways can minister to the well-being and com- 
fort of man in the far northern regions of the 


— 


*In the year 1880, seven male and seven female rein- 
deer were brought from Kamchatka and landed on Ber- 
ing Island, one of the Commander group. According to 
one John Malavansky, agent for the Russian Fur Seal 
Company, the number was increased until now there are 
more than 350 reindeer at this place. 
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earth as the reindeer. ‘‘ Without the rein- 
deer the Laplander could not exist in those 
northern regions. It is his house, his beast 
of burden, his food, his clothing, his shoes 
and his gloves.’’ (DuChaillu.) Under favor- 
able circumstances a reindeer can travel 150 
miles aday. A speed of 100 miles a day is 
easily made. As a beast of burden it can 
draw 300 pounds on a sled. The female yields 
a cupful of milk at a milking but it is so 
tich that it needs to be diluted with almost a 
quart of water to be drinkable. Its flesh is 
food and its skin is the most desirable ma- 
terial known for arctic clothing. Its sinews 
are made into thread and its bones are utilized 
in a hundred ways in the manufacture of im- 
plements of the chase, household utensils, 
and sleds, 

On the other hand the native Eskimo dogs, 
at present the only means of transportation 
in Alaska, cannot perform one quarter the 
work of the reindeer. On long journeys they 
become peevish, quarrelsome, and unmanage- 
able and the stock has been so closely in-bred 
that the breed has been deteriorated in point 
of size and strength and frequent epidemics of 
hydrophobia render them actually dangerous 
members of thecommunity. Finally, while 
the dogs’ journey is always limited by the 
amount of food they can carry to last them on 
the trip, tle reindeer feed exclusively on the 
moss and lichens which grow in abundance 
all over the country and are easily obtained by 
the animals at all seasons of the year. 

We have already seen that the whole of 
northern and central Alaska consists largely 
of rolling plains of moss.covered tundra es- 
pecially adapted by nature for the grazing of 
reindeer and useless for any other purpose. 
By means of private subscriptions and 
through the energy of Dr. Jackson and Cap- 
tain Healy it has been demonstrated beyond 
any reasonable doubt that this vast desolate 
region can be changed intoa land of plenty 
by the introduction of reindeer. In the cor- 
responding regions of Lapland, in Sweden, 
and Russia are 27,000 people supporting them- 
selves besides paying an annual tax to the 
government of $400,000, or one dollar per head, 
and procuring their food and clothing largely 
from their 400,000 domesticated reindeer. 
Also in the corresponding regions of Siberia 
with similar climate and soil and only forty 
miles distant at Bering Straits are thousands 
of Tchuktchees, Koraks, and other tribes fed 


and clothed by their tens of thousands of © 
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deer. Families own from one hundred to 
ten thousand animals. These are divided into 
herds of from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
and are handled almost the same as a herd of 
sheep but with vastly less trouble and risk of 
loss. 

The supply of reindeer from which thestock 
intended for Alaska is to be drawn is prac- 
tically inexhaustible and the amount of 
money necessary to establish the stations con- 
templated is very small, too small in fact to 
be considered in comparison with the immense 
advantage which is certain to follow their suc- 
cessful propagation among the Eskimos. 

A bill is now pending before Congress ap- 
propriating the sum of $15,000 for the pur- 


A TRIPLET OF QUATRAINS. 





pose of carrying on the work so well begun 
by private means. It has already passed the 
Senate and will no doubt receive the favorable 
action of the House during the present ses- 
sion, for it must be evident that ifit isa sound 
public policy to bore artesian wells and erect 
expensive storage reservoirs by which thou- 
sands of acres of arid desert lands are reclaimed 
and made fruitful, it is noless a sound public 
policy and one which will receive the appro- 
bation of politicians, economists, and philan- 
thropists alike, to stock the desolate, storm- 
swept, and now useless plains of Alaska with 
reindeer and so cause them to minister to the 
comfort, well-being, and prosperity of a neg- 
lected and starving people. 


A TRIPLET OF QUATRAINS. 


POETRY. 


To deftly do what many dimly think ; 

To fund a feeling for the world to borrow ; 
To turn a tear to printer’s ink 

To make a sonnet of a sorrow. 


EGO-THEISM. 


TuHIs trouble seems to be 
Chief in theology: 

Each thinks the hymn should be,— 
Nearer, my God, to Thee. 


THE MYSTERY OF EVIL. 


THE rake upon a wanton wastes the wiles 
Which dazzle innocence. 

The nettle guards itself ; the lily smiles 
Unheedful of defense. 





—/. Edmund V. Cooke. 
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the song laureate of the world. Ofa 

susceptible temperament, he was 
greatly influenced by his surroundings. 
These affected his character as well as his 
modes of thought and expression. The 
homes and home life were important factors 
in the product we call the poet Burns. Four 
houses in Ayrshire and three in Dumfries- 
shire are famous as the ‘“‘ homes of Burns.’’ 
The four in Ayrshire are,—the little cottage 
in which he was born, Mount Oliphant, 
Lochlea, and Mossgiel; the three in Dum- 
F-Feb, 


B te: is the poet laureate of Scotland, 


fries-shire are,—Ellisland, six miles from the 
town of Dumfries, the second story on the 
north side of the Wee Vennel (now Bank 
Street) and the house on Mill-hole Brae (now 
Burns Street), in which he died. 

The house in which Robert Burns was born 
January 25, 1759, is in the parish of Ayr, on 
the roadside, two miles south of 


“ Auld Ayr wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men or bonnie lasses.”’ 
It isa ‘‘ clay biggin’ ’’ (clay building) white- 
washed, roofed with thatch or straw, and 
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was built by the poet’s father. Thetwoapart- 
ments, ‘‘ but and ben,’’ were a kitchen in one 
end anda roomin the other. The kitchen 
which was the family room hada concealed 
bed (one built into the wall), a fireplace and 
a chimney, all of interest to the curious pil- 
grim. The furniture was suited tothe house, 


HH 
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owed much to an old woman who resided in 
the family, remarkable for her ignorance, cre. 
dulity, and superstition. She had, I suppose, 
the largest collection in the country of tales 
and songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, 
brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelp- 
ies, elf-candles, deadlights, wraiths, appari- 





Burns’ cottage at Ayr. 


for service not for ornament. Everything 
was neat andtidy. The mode of living was 
that usual among the cotters and small farm- 
ersof Scotland. It isthe sameto-day. The 
‘*halesome parritch ’’ and other preparations 
of oatmeal—as brose or hasty pudding, kail- 
brose, oatmeal cake—were the staple diet. 
To this add plenty of milk, occasionally but- 
ter and cheese : 

“ The dame brings forth in complimental mood 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck 

[carefully saved cheese].’’ 

Eggs are a luxury; on state occasions a 
chicken ‘‘ crowns the board.’’ 

The poet’s father, William Burns, was at 
this time gardener to William Ferguson of 
Doonholm and his mother managed her own 
little dairy of two and sometimes three cows. 
Both parents were frugal, industrious, and re- 
ligious. Stories of gypsies, witches, warlocks, 
and the like were often heard in the poet’s 
early years and greatly influenced his imag- 
ination. ‘‘Inmy infant and boyish days, I 


tions, cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, 
dragons, and other trumpery. This cultivated 
the latent seeds of poetry.” 

One incident of his earliest home merits 
repetition. One stormy morning, when he was 
only a few days old, a part of the gable of the 
house fell out, and 

** A blast o’ Januar’ win’ 

Blew hansel [as a first gift] in on Robin.”’ 
Mother and child had to be carried through the 
storm to a neighbor’s house. Burns referring 
to this in after years would say, ‘‘ No wonder 
that one ushered into the world in sucha 
tempest should be the victim of stormy pas- 
sions.”’ 

This strong sense of nature’s sympathy is 
the very essence of the lyric mode. No poet 
ever expressed this sympathy better. Takeas 
illustration, ‘‘ Afton Water,” where nature's 
sympathy is invoked, or ‘‘The Lass o’ Bal- 
lochmyle,” where his ‘“‘heart rejoiced in 
nature’s joy.” 

See, too, how the depths of pathos are 




















touched when nature refuses her sympathy, 
in ‘‘ Bonnie Doon’”’ or ‘‘ My Nannie’s Awa.” 

In the little house above described, the 
Burns family lived till Whitsuntide, 1766, 
when they moved to Mount Oliphant. Mr. 
Ferguson had a high opinion of his gardener 
and with a view to giving him a chance to 
improve his fortune, leased to him the farm 
of Mount Oliphant, also in the parish of Ayr, 
two miles southeast. Thischange enabled the 
father to keep his children athome. The farm 
consisted of seventy acresand had good build- 
ings on it. The soil, however, was poor and 
misfortunes plenty. Hard work andthe most 
rigid economy failed. Though ‘‘all the mem- 
bers of the family exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their ability, andrather beyond it,” 
and though ‘‘ for several years butcher’s meat 
was a stranger in the house, it was of no 
avail.’”? At thirteen, Burns did a man’s work, 
and at fifteen was the chief laborer on the 
farm. There were nocompanions of his own 
age or near it in the neighborhood. Few 
visitors were seen. The family led an iso- 
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education was carried forward by his father. 
When ten or eleven, he says, ‘‘I was a fair 
English scholar, a critic in substantives, 
verbs, and particles.’ The other branches of 
what we call ‘‘a common school education ”’ 
were also acquired in the evenings. In the 
summer of 1772, he attended week about with 
his brother Gilbert, the parish school of Dal- 
rymple, to improve his penmanship, and dur- 
ing the following year spent three weeks in 
Ayr, reviewing English grammar and acquir- 
ing a smattering of French. 

In the autumn of thenext year (1774) Burns 
made his first essay in loveand poetry. The 
heroine was his partner in the harvest field, 
Nellie Kilpatrick, daughter of the blacksmith, 
and his first poem was composed to the tune 
of this ‘‘ bonnie, sweet, sozsie’’ [pleasant- 
appearing] lass’s favorite reel. The first 
stanza is, 

**O once I lov’d a bonnie lass, 

Aye, and I love her still; 

And whilst that virtue warms my heart, 
I’ll love my handsome Nell.’’ 

















Interior of Burns’ cottage at Ayr. 


lated life. The poetin his autobiography says 


We give also the fifth stanza, which Princi- 


of the life at Mount Oliphant, ‘‘Thecheer- pal Shairp says ‘‘for directness of feeling 
less gloom of a hermit with the increasing and felicity of language, he [Burns] hardly 
toil of a galley slave brought me to my six- ever surpassed”’: 


teenth year.’”” Hardand monotonous as this 
life was, it was not without great influence 
on our poet’s life. The distance from school 
made his attendance irregular but the work of 





‘*She dresses aye sae clean and neat, 
Baith decent and genteel, 

And then there’s something in her gait 

Gars [makes] ony dress look weel.” 
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He spent his seventeenth summer (1776) at 
Kirkoswald, studying surveying. He made 
good progress in his studies but learned also 
“*to fill his glass and to mix without fear in 
a drunken squabble.’’ Here, too, he met the 
second of his poetical heroines, Peggy Thom- 
son, whose charms ‘‘ overset my trigonome- 
try and sent me off at atangent from the 
sphere of my studies.’’ On his return from 
Kirkoswald, Burns went to dancing school ‘'to 
give his manners a brush.” This he did 
‘‘in absolute defiance of his father’s com- 
mands.”’ 

For a couple of years before leaving Mount 
Oliphant, the affairs of the Burns family were 
in a sorry plight. Mr. Ferguson, who had al- 
ways been a generous landlord, died. The 
factor who managed theestate was exacting 
and severe. Burns has given us a character 
portrait of him in ‘‘ The Twa Dogs,” and in 
his letter to Dr. Moore (1787) says, ‘‘ my in- 
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passed more pleasantly. Our poet had thirty- 
five dollars a year as wages and some land to 
raise flax on hisown account. He founded the 
‘* Bachelors’ Club,’ which had originally a 
membership of seven. It met oncea month 
in the Tarbolton Tavern. The sum to be ex- 
pended by each member at any one meeting 
was not to exceed three pence (six cents), 
The first four years of the Lochlea period 
were probably the happiest of Burns’ life, at 
notime very happy. They close with the 
story of his first serious affair du ceur. He 
was deeply smitten by the charms of Ellison 
Begbie, daughter of a small farmer at Galston, 
servant in a family on Cessnock Water, some 
two miles from Lochlea. Ellison was nota 
beauty but had the greater charm of “un- 
usual liveliness and graceofmind.”’ His suit 
was rejected. Neither love songs nor love 
letters could move her. 

Shortly after this rejection, Burns went to 
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Ellisiand Farm, Dumfries, 


dignation yet boils at the threatening, inso- 
lent epistles from the Scoundrel Tyrant, 
which used to set us all in tears.’’ Relief 
came with the expiration of the lease. The 
family moved to the farm of Lochlea, in the 
parish of Tarbolton, Whitsuntide, 1777. 

This farm consisted of one hundred and 
thirty acres on the north bank of the river 
Ayr, and had a fine outlook. The family re- 
mained here seven years. For some time life 


Irvine to learn flax-dressing.* Here he en- 
tered into business as a manufacturer and re- 
tailer of flax. His partner fleeced him. 
Burns calls him ‘‘a scoundrel of the first 
water, who made money by the mystery of 
thieving.’’ Here is the fitting finale to this 





* Though Burns had no home in Kirkoswald, Irvine, or 
later in Edinburgh, it is necessary to introduce these epi 
sodes, to account for the seeming failure of the home in- 
fluences.—Z, S. 


























episode in Burns’ life:—‘‘While we were giving 
a welcoming carousal to the New Year, our 
shop, by the drunken carelessness of my 
partner’s wife, took fire and was burned to 
ashes, and left me, like a true poet, not worth 
asixpence.’’ During his stay in Irvine, too, 
he met a young fellow of good education and 
good parts but bad morals, who ‘‘ spoke of 
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trap stair. The country round Mauchline is 
beautiful. The scenery along the river Ayr 
can scarcely be surpassed for that restful 
quality so dear to the heart of poet and 
painter. The farms tenanted by the Burns 
family had all of them more of beauty than 
fertility. This onecontained one hundred and 
eighteen acres of cold clay soil. The money 




















Burns’ House, Bank Street, Dumfries. 


illicit love with levity, which hitherto I had 
regarded with horror. Here his friendship did 
mea mischief.” On returning to Lochlea, 
in the spring of 1782, Burns found his father 
on his deathbed and the affairs of the family 
in utter ruin. Death saved the good man 
from the debtor’s prison, February 13, 1784. 
William Burns was a kind, wise, and affec- 
tionate father, leading rather than driving his 
children in the ways of virtue. He seldom 
found fault, almost never resorted to the se- 
verer discipline so common in Scotland in his 
day. He carefully practiced every known 
duty, teaching by example as wellas precept. 
His character portrait in ‘‘ The Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night”’ is an immortal monument to 
the ‘‘ saint, the father, and the husband.”’ 
The month after his death, the family moved 
to Mossgiel, parish of Mauchline. The new 
home of the Burns family was only two or 
three miles from Lochlea. The house was a 
‘‘but and ben”’ and a garret reached by a 


necessary to stock it was obtained by the 
members of the family ranking with their 
father’s creditors for arrears of wages. Gavin 
Hamilton, a lawyer in Mauchline, was their 
landlord. Misfortune still dogged the famiiy. 
The first year, from bad seed, the second, from 
a late harvest, half the crops waslost. This 
upset the fine resolutions with which our bard 
entered on this enterprise. 

In April or May following the removal to 
Mossgiel, Burns began his acquaintance 
with ‘‘ Bonnie Jean,’’—Jean Armour—anevent 
which affected all his future life, imparting to 
it its brightest lights and its darkest shadows. 
The two years and a half between the arrival 
at Mossgiel and at Edinburgh revealed Burns’ 
genius as a poet and his weakness as a man. 
Amid the drudgery of the farm life and its 
failures, Burns sought distraction in poetry. 


“It’s aye a treasure 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure.”’ 
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He wrote in rapid succession most of his 
very best poetry during this period, and on 
July 30,1786,appeared the famous Kilmarnock 
edition of his poems. This proclaimed his 
genius to the world. In the spring of that 
same year he had married Jean Armour. The 
marriage was secret andirregular. Burns, 
however, gave a written acknowledgement of 
it,thus legalizing it according to Scottish 
law. When Jean’s father found out how 
matters were he was wroth. He insisted that 
his daughter should destroy the evidence of 
her marriage and have nothing further to do 
with Burns. He then instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against him. Burns terrified as 
well as disgraced gave up his share of the 
farm to his brother, retired into hiding, and 
made arrangements to go to Jamaica toavoid 
the consequences of his folly. This part of 
the Armour episode does small credit either 
to the virtue or the courage of Burns. The 
Highland Mary episode belongs here too, an 
episode within an episode. Taken together, 
they well illustrate the strange contradic- 
tions in Burns’ life and writings,—the gener- 
osity and selfishness, the noble reaches of 
aspiration, and the grossness, the greatness, 
and the littleness of Burns—contradictions 
only to be accounted for on the hypothesis of 
an intense, emotional nature, sensitive as 
intense. 

To get money to pay his passage to Ja- 
maica,he was persuaded by Gavin Hamilton 
and other friends to publish his poems, did 
so, and from the venture realized one hun- 
dred dollars. Of this he spent forty-seven 
for a passage and was on his way to Greenock 
to embark when the report of a letter written 
by Dr. Thomas Blacklock, the blind poet of 
Edinburgh,and the success of the Kilmarnock 
edition turned his attention and his footsteps 
toward the capital. 

Burns reached Edinburgh November 28, 
1786. He almost immediately became the 
lion of the season. The Earl of Glencairn, 
the Duchess of Gordon, Lord Monboddo, Du- 
gald Stewart, Hugh Blair, Adam Smith, 
Harry Erskine, the créme de la créme of Edin- 
burgh society, received him with enthusiasm 
and welcomed him asa prodigy. The plow- 
man of yesterday bore himself well in this 
aristocratic company. His perfect self- 
possession, surprising powers of conversa- 
tion, and courtesy of deportment astonished 
them. He was introduced to Wm. Creech, 
the leading publisher of the city, by Glen- 
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cairn. The Caledonian Hunt subscribed for 
one hundred copies of a new edition of his 
works, Several noblemen and gentlemen of 
means subscribed liberally—one for forty-two 
copies, a second for forty, a third for twenty. 
The next summer Burns made a tour through 
the south of Scotland, a visit to his Ayrshire 
home, and a trip into the Highlands. Every- 
where he was received with cordiality and 
éclat. He received the freedom of the city at 
Dumfries, was entertained as an honored guest 
by the Duke of Athole at Blair Athole, and 
at Fochabers by the Duke and Duchess of 
Gordon. He returned to Edinburgh in Octo- 
ber. 

The second winterin the capital, how- 
ever, was very different. He no longer was 
lionized. His aristocratic friends gave him 
the cold shoulder. Only the orgies of the 
Crochallan Club were left of the festivities of 
Scotland’s capital, but he consoled himself 
as best he could with the thought of an “ in- 
dependence at the plow tail,” to which he 
could withdraw. Even during the gay and 
brilliant life of his first winter in Edinburgh 
he reveals in his ‘‘ Commonplace Book”’ a 
heart flooded with the bitterness of Marah. 
What wonder that after the slights to which 
he was exposed in this second season he was 
glad to shake from his feet the dust of the 
gay capital and to return to the quiet of the 
country. In February, 1788, he had a settle- 
ment with his publisher, Creech, and the fol- 
lowing month left Edinburgh richer in money 
by £2,000 or £3,000, richer in experience, 
richer in reputation, but not richer in char- 
acter. In April of this same year he was 
privately married to ‘‘ bonnie Jean,’’ and in 
June went to his farm in Ellisland. 

Ellisland is about six miles from the town 
of Dumfries, on the bank of the Nith. The 
location is a lovely one and the outlook beau- 
tiful. Burns was told that he made a poet’s 
not a farmer’s choice when he selected it. 
The charm of the river and the fine view of 
rich holms and noble woods with their back- 
ground of the ‘‘ many-hued ”’ hills prevailed. 
The farm had a hundred acres. There were 
no buildings on it. Burns had to build these 
for himself. On laying the foundation of his 
house, it is said he reverently uncovered his 
head and invoked God’s blessing. Not till 
December did he bring his wife and family to 
Ellisland, and it was about six months after 
this before they went to live in their own 
house. When it was ready Burns had his 





























family Bible on the top of it and go into the 
house to possess it, he and his wife following 
herarminarm. Then followed the house 
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servant girl take a bowlof salt with the attended church regularly. He gave himself 
with earnestness to his farm work and 
seemed determined on a new and better life. 
Though on first coming to Ellisland he wrote 








The Burns Mausoleum at Dumfries, 


warming. The house was a simple ‘‘butand 
ben” with a garret. It is only a few yards 
from the river. A short distance from the 
house is the kitchen garden, and near the 
house is afine spring of sweet water. This 
is the first home that Burns ever called his 
own. Here he raised the family altar, gath- 
ering his household at eventide for family 
worship, which he conducted himself. He 





‘‘ for all the pleasurable part of life called so- 
cial communication I am at the very elbow of 
existence,”’ this was not so very long. His 
reputation as a poet soon brought him many 
callers and his hospitable nature and con- 
vivial habits allowed these to interfere with 
his work. 

In the second summer of his stay in Ellis- 
land (1789), he received appointment as ex- 
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ciseman or gauger. This had been promised 
him before he left Edinburgh. From this 
time on he performed the duties of this office 
with diligence but never with satisfaction. 
The work required interfered with his suc- 
cess as a farmer, called him much from home, 
and led him into company and temptations 
which greatly hastened his death. Welcome 
everywhere and with the welcome always the 
bottle, he drank both deep and often. Ina 
little over three years from his arrival at 
Ellisland, he had to dispose of his stock, sur- 
render his lease, and move to Dumfries. 
Ichabod, the glory is departed. The possi- 
bilities of Ellisland were great and the pros- 
pect of his life there, judged by the first 
year, was good. In Ellisland, if anywhere, 
the poet might have found happiness and 
fulfilled his mission nobly. Here he experi- 
enced and might have continued to experi- 
ence what he calls, and justly so, the ‘‘ true 
pathos and sublime of human life’ by 
making 


‘A happy fireside shine 
For weans [children] and wife.’’ 


But the lessons learned at Kirkoswald and 
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side of the Wee Vennel (now Bank Street). 
All the rooms were small. The central one, 
used as a study, was very small; it was a bed 
closet rather than a room. The ground floor 
was the stamp office, and the third story was 
occupied by an ‘‘honest blacksmith.” A\- 
most directly across the street lived Captain 
Hamilton, his landlord. The captain was 
well off, a friend and admirer of the poet. 
This friendship and admiration he would oc- 
casionally show by asking Burns toa Sun- 
day dinner. Burns had many friends among 
the county families, but the life of the poet in 
Dumfries was not a happy one. Much ofhis 
time, when not engaged in performing the 
duties of his office, was consumed at the 
Globe Tavern and similar resorts. He was 
of course the oracle of the company always. 
Visitors from a distance, and the few country 
gentlemen who still kept up acquaintance 
with him, were wont to send for Burns to 
join them in their potations, and he was al- 
ways ready to accommodate them. It was 
sport for them but death to him. He had 
crossed swords with the giants of the Scot- 
tish capital, he had quaffed bumpers from 
the enchanting cup of popular applause, and 








The Burns Monument at Ayr. 


Irvine and Edinburgh could not beforgotten. the little home in the Wee Vennel with the 


In November, 1791, 


Burns moved into contrast of what he had been and what he 


Dumfries. He occupied for a year anda half might have been then, drove him too often 


three rooms of a second floor on the north todrown his care and remorse with boon 

















companions. He performed his duties with 
fidelity and success. As he neared his death, 
like the fabled swan, he poured forth a flood 
of wondrous song. 

At Whitsuntide, 1793, he moved from the 
Wee Vennel into a better house in the Mill- 
hole Brae (now Burns Street). This was a 
cottage with two floors and an attic. The 
lower floor contained a kitchen and a good- 
sized parlor ; the second floor two rooms of 
unequal size, in the smaller one of which the 
poet breathed his last ; the attic had two bed- 
rooms in which the children slept, and be- 
tween these a closet nine feet square used by 
Burns as a study. 

His mode of life was unchanged. His 
hopes of promotion were doomed to disap- 
pointment. The bitterness of life became 
more intense. He still carried on a large 
correspondence, and wrote his wondrous 
songs. He might occasionally be seen help- 
ing his children to learn their lessons or read- 
ing poetry with them. Mr. Gray, their 
teacher in Dumfries, affirms that no parent 
he knew watched more carefully over his 
children’s education,and that the benefit of the 
father’s instructions was apparent in the ex- 
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cellenceof his son’s daily school work. Theend 
was fast approaching. His last illness lasted 
from October, 1795. Premature old age had 
come. Death was hastened by a severe cold 
caught in thefollowing January. Returning 
late from the Globe Tavern, he sank down in 
the deep snow overcome by drowsiness and 
the liquor he had taken, and there slept for 
some hours. From the cold thus caught he 
never fully recovered. On July 4 he tried sea 
bathing at Brow. On the 18th of the same 
month he returned to Dumfries ; on the 21st 
he passed away, only thirty-seven, worn out. 

Great is the purifying power of death, es- 
pecially where the essential nature is noble 
and generous. The stains on the ’scutcheon 
of Burns, made by passion and excess, 
though they cannot be wholly effaced, are 
seen but dimly under the laurel wreath. The 
influences of Burns’ homes and home life 
were helpful tohim in many ways. Tothem 
are due what little happiness he enjoyed. 
Tothem are due all that is best in his life 
and writings. For them every one is grate- 
ful who loves sincerely the world’s greatest 
song writer and Scotland’s greatest poet, 
Robert Burns. 
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BY COLONEL FRANZ SCHUMANN. 


of German national life are illustrated 

by bills now before the legislative 
representatives of the German people. One, 
an imperial measure, proposes a large in- 
crease of the army; the other, a Prussian 
measure, proposes a readjustment of taxa- 
tion. Both have been opposed with all 
the bitterness and factiousness of German 
political parties and the discussion of them 
in and out of Parliament has been extended 
so as to cover the history and principles of 
militarism and social reform. 

A glance at the map of Europe shows the 
precariousness of Germany’s position in the 
armed camp of the Continent. On the east, a 
wedge of Russian Poland deeply indents her 
boundary line. On the west, a barrier of iron 
and steel has been pressed by France close 
against the border of the annexed provinces. 
On the south, the Bohemian portion of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire protrudes almost 
G-Feb. 


Se two most conspicuous tendencies 


to the gates of Dresden. For centuries the 
territory thus irregularly bounded was used 
as the fittest battleground of Europe. To- 
day it is watched jealously by an overt enemy 
on the west and by a covert enemy on the 
east. At the south is an inferior and dis- 
tracted ally, more than occupied with sup- 
pressing domestic discord and disaffection in 
the very province which reaches out like a 
great hand toward the Saxon capital. In 
this geographical situation of the empire is 
found the key to most of her military prob- 
lems. In it must be found the justification 
of condemnation of that institution which in 
recent times has been known as militarism in 
Germany and which has attained its latest de- 
velopment in the military bill now before the 
Reichstag. 

The new military bill proposes an increase 
of the standing army from 486,000 to 573,000, 
the additional appropriation of some $16,- 
000,000 in a lump sum and some $14,000,000 
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annually, and a reduction of the service term 
for infantry from three years to two years. 
The reduction of the service term is the con- 
cession of the government to the Liberals and 
Radicais, who for years have demanded that 
the productive power of the empire be re- 
lieved partially of the great load imposed by 
the three-year term on the youngest and most 
creative strength of the people. The other 
provisionsare what the government considers 
just compensation for this dispensation and 
they are intended to realize the plan of Gen- 
eral von Scharnhorst, that the army should 
be an army of the whole people and that its 
ranks should be recruited with every German 
capable of bearing arms. 

The discussion of the bill covers the whole 
military establishmentof Europe. The argu- 
ments for it are intended to prove that the 
Triple Alliance can no longer hold its own 
with the Dual Alliance unless the army be 
strengthened as proposed by the bill and that 
the additional expenditure can be covered by 
means of taxes which will be hardly felt. The 
arguments against it are to the effect that the 
present army is sufficient, that the morale 
and discipline of the army render it the 
finest military organization in Europe, and 
that the people cannot bear the burden of ad- 
ditional taxation. 

In the last ten years the relative positions 
of the armies of Europe have changed greatly. 
The prestige won by Germany in 1870-71 has 
faded gradually. Her army’s claim for first 
place is disputed now by both Russia and 
France. In the coming war all three powers 
will be armed with weapons of the most mod- 
ern manufacture ; there will be no such dis- 
parity in organization as was apparent in 
1870-71 ; in short, in every particular except 
generalship, which nobody can accurately 
estimate in advance, the troops will be 
more evenly matched than in any previous 
war. 

Under these circumstances, the popular 
delusion in Germany that one German can 
whip two foreigners is deprecated by all mil- 
itary authorities in the empire and, although 
arguing from this delusion as from an estab- 
lished fact, the opponents of the proposed in- 
crease of the army can give no basis for their 
belief beyond vague impressions made by easy 
victories over the inferior French troops of 
twenty years ago. The facts from which the 
unprejudiced observer can draw but one con- 
clusion, are as follows : 
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Battalions. Squadrons. Batteries, 


Germany, 538 372 434 
Austria-Hungary, 458 264 241 
Italy, 346 144 207 
Total for Triple 

Alliance, 1,342 780 &82 
France, 584 364 480 
Russia, 96314 608 388 





Total for Dual 
Alliance, 1,547% 972 868 


These tables, which concern only the stand- 
ing armies in question, show at a glance the 
numerical superiority of the Dual Alliance in 
cavalry and infantry and the practical equal- 
ity of the Dual Alliance and Triple Alliance 
in artillery. The same lesson is taught still 
more forcibly by acomparison in the number 
of troops in the standing armies of the five 
powers : 





Germany, 486,000 
Austria-Hungary, 299,000 
Italy, 230,000 
Total for Triple Alliance, 1,015,000 
France, 519,000 
Russia, 987,000 
Total for Dual Alliance, 1,506,000 


Few persons, not even Prince Bismarck and 
his friends, deny that in the next general war 
Germany must fight on both her east and 
west border, as Austria and Italy will have 
about all they can do to defend themselves. 
Under her present system the eventual max- 
imum of the German army on a war footing 
is 3,350,000 against Russia’s 4,556,000 and 
France’s 4,125,000. Allowing that Russia 
turn even half of her army against Austria, 
and France send an equally large force to- 
gether with her Mediterranean fleet against 
Italy, the superiority of number will be very 
heavy against Germany. In view of her po- 
sition in the Triple Alliance, the probability, 
stated by Moltke, that the next general war 
will be the longest of modern times, and the 
destructiveness of the new smallcaliber rifles, 
Germany can hardly be considered over-armed 
if she be able, as proposed by the present bill, 
to mobilize a force of 4,400,000. As regards 
Germany’s relations to France alone, Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi gave in his recent speech 
for the bill this picture of the new conditions 
to be faced : 
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“On crossing the frontier we should find, 
not as in 1870, eight French army corps op- 
posed to our seventeen, but forces numeric- 
ally equal, if not superior, splendidly organ- 
ized and equipped, and with enormous re- 
serves behind them. Allowing that we de- 
feated them, we come upon a series of formi- 
dable fortresses on the Moselle and Meuse, 
each stronger than Strasburg and Metz in 
1870. We passthem by, and we arrive before 
Paris—not the Paris of 1870, but a fortified city 
such as the world has never seen the like of, 
with thirty-six forts and an outer line of de- 
fenses, sixty miles in extent.”’ 

There is no exaggeration in these words, 
yet they contain an imperative warning to 
men who trust that Germany with 40,000 or 
50,000 fewer troops in her standing army and 
nearly 800,000 fewer after the mobilization, 
could hold her own with France in a war for 
the lost provinces. If France with 38,000,000 
inhabitants can find the men for such an 
enormous force, Germany with 49,000,000 can 
certainly do so with comparative ease. The 
next question is, Can Germany afford it? Lib- 
eral and Radical writers make much of the fact 
that since 1872 the German people have spent 
$2,750,000,000 on their army and navy. In 
the same period, however, France has spent 
$3,000,000,000 on her army alone, tosay noth- 
ing of having paid the war indemnity of $1,- 
000,000,000 and of making good the enormous 
losses caused by the occupying army. Such 
sacrifices as these figures imply, the German 
people probably will never be called on to 
make in times of peace, yet they may lag 
very far behind only at their peril. ‘‘ Only 
the sword holds the sword in the scabbard,”’’ 
said Moltke in his last plea before the Reichs- 
tag ; thatis, the more nearly equal the armies 
ofthe great powers, the greater, consequently, 
the uncertainty of the event, and the less 
probability that any power will risk begin- 
ning the conflict. 

The means proposed by the government of 
raising the additional $14,000,coo annually, 
necessitated by the bill, are increases of the 
burdens borne by beer, brandy, and the 
bourse, which are expected to yield respec- 
tively $8,000,000, $3,000,000, and $3,000,000, 
The beer tax is the most unpopular of the 
three and the Radicals have made piteous 
appeals against the oppressiveness and iniq- 
uity of it. The fact is, however, that the 
tax cannot possibly raise the price of beer 
more than a quarter of a cent per quart. At 
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all events, few persons would contend that a 
people spending $500,000,000 annually for 
beer, as do the Germans, would be grievously 
oppressed by an additional tax of $8,000,000. 
As the last item of the price of peace, and, at 
the same time, the compensation for the 
abolition of the third service year, the amount 
hardly seems exorbitant. 

Since 1872 Germany has been forced peri- 
odically, by the exertions of foreign powers, 
from increase to increase of expenditure and 
from addition to addition to her standing 
army. The present bill is intended to sup- 
plant such half measures and to compel rec- 
ognition of the inevitable that Germany like 
her future antagonists on the battlefield, 
must rally to her defense every subject able 
to fight for her. This eventuality was pre- 
sented to the Reichstag in 1890 by Chancellor 
von Caprivi in these words: ‘‘ The question 
is, Will we allow ourselves to be pushed by 
foreign powers from recruit to recruit, from 
expenditure to expenditure, or will we look 
the situation squarely in the face and ac- 
knowledge thatin the coming war every 
German man must go to the front ?”’ 

Tax reform in Prussia was the subject of 
innumerable promises repeatedly ignored by 
Prince Bismarck. As the great Chancellor 
swung over to the Social Reformers at the 
command of political exigency, great hopes 
were raised among the Socialists of the Chair 
and their followers that the time for a read- 
justment of Prussia’s heavy burdens had 
come. These hopes were not realized, how- 
ever, and the weaker tax-payers of the king- 
dom continued to bear for twenty-five years 
after the reform was first proposed a grossly 
disproportionate share ofthe state’s expenses. 
Finally all expectation of help from the Iron 
Chancellor was abandoned and Professor 
Gustav Schmoller announced that he and his 
fellow-Socialists of the Chair ‘‘must hang 
their heads in sorrow when Bismarck’s re- 
cent record in Social Reform was mentioned.”’ 
Then came the labor rescripts, the labor con- 
ference, the fall of Bismarck, the voluminous 
factory act, and the introduction of invalid 
and old age insurance for workingmen de- 
spite appeals from employers for delay. 
Again the Social Reformers called upon the 
government to tax its rich subjects more and 
its poor subjects less. Their specific de- 
mands were for an income tax and a property 
tax, both so administered that the rich men 
should pay proportionally heavier taxes 
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than men of moderate property and income. 
Emperor William called to the Prussian 
Ministry of Finance Johannes Miquel, mayor 
of Frankfurt, who, although a Liberal, wasa 
Social Reformer, and commissioned him to 
adjust equitably the heavy burdens of state. 
Miquel at once undertook the revision of 
Prussian taxation in conformity with the de- 
mands of Social Reformers. The first result 
was the income tax which exempts all in- 
comes under $225 annually, thus relieving 
almost the whole laboring population of the 
kingdom. The percentage of the tax grows 
with the incomes so that the rich pay pro- 
portionally higher taxes than the middle 
classes. Fathers of families, with children 
under fourteen years to support from moder- 
ate incomes, received rebates in consideration 
of the burden imposed upon them by the ed- 
ucation, clothing, and feeding of each child. 
The consequence of these and other similarly 
humane provisions has been that persons 
having annual incomes below fifteen hundred 
dollars, now pay but forty-five per cent of the 
whole tax, while under the old system they 
paid fifty-nine per cent. At the same time 
persons having annual incomes of more than 
$7,500 have been obliged to contribute 26% 
per cent of the whole tax instead of only 14% 
per cent as formerly. 

The new tax bill proposes a still further 
step toward shifting burdens from small in- 
comes to large ones. It provides for the ex- 
emption of all property of less value than 
$1,500 so as to relieve workingmen, widows, 
and other persons in straightened circum- 
stances. On all property between $1,500 and 
$2,000 the tax will be fifty cents. If the in- 
crease were proportional, the tax on property 
between $7,500 and $10,000 would be exactly 
five times the amount of the former tax, or 
$2.50. Instead, it is $3.75. Instances ofthis 
discrimination in favor of the less propertied 
class might be multiplied indefinitely but the 
above instance suffices to show the Socialis- 
tic tendency of thereform. The bill provides 
special exemptions for the small fortunes of 
widows with young children, orphans, and 
persons incapacitated for work. The tax is 
intended, moreover, Dr. Miquel has said, to 
compel owners of villas, parks, hunting pre- 
serves, fine stables, and other similar evi- 
dences of wealth, to contribute to the na- 
tional treasury to an extent not necessitated 
by any previous tax. Land held for specula- 





tive purposes, that is, the unearned incre- 
ment, will also be brought under the tax 
collector’s hand. If the bill be passed, the 
Prussian tax revenue will be raised almost 
entirely from the income and the property 
tax, the ideal combination in the opinion of 
moderate Socialists. The building, ground, 
and business taxes would then be relin- 
quished by the government to the communes 
to be administered as local taxes. 

What will be the verdict of the Prussian 
and the Imperial Parliament as to the army 
bill and the tax bill? Probably at the pres- 
ent moment no member of the Royal or Im- 
perial cabinet could foretell. In the Reichs- 
tag the fate of the army bill hangs on the 
Clerical or Roman Catholic deputies. This 
party controls some 110 votes. The Con- 
servatives and Antisemitics, who undoubt- 
edly will support the bill, would add 72 
votes. The Poles, who have been won over 
from the uncompromising opposition by 
Emperor William’s conciliatory policy, and 
scattering votes from the National Liberals, 
which may always be counted on, would in- 
crease the total to more than 200, or a clear 
majority. The Clerical support necessarily 
must be bought with concessions to the 
Church ; for instance, by the repeal of Prince 
Bismarck’s law against the Jesuit orders, and 
undoubtedly the government is willing to pay 
the price. Even so, however, the South Ger- 
man deputies from the state rights constitu- 
encies might not be whipped intoline. Itis 
almost superfluous to say that the Radicals 
and Social Democrats oppose the measure as 
they oppose everything in Parliament. They 
are joined in this opposition by the majority 
of Independent Conservatives and National 
Liberals. From the present point of view, 
however, it seems probable that the gov- 
ernment will be able to place them in the 
minority and pass the bill with a few alter- 
ations. 

Inthe Prussian Landtag the tax reform 
plan is fairly sure of approval, despite its 
inroads upon vested interests. The old line 
Conservatives will cast 125 votes for it. The 
National Liberals are expected to add the 
majority of their 85 votes, and considerable 
support has been found already in both 
Clerical and Independent Conservative par- 
ties. Only a partial realization of these 
expectations would assure the passage of the 
measure. 
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HEROISM IN MUSIC. 


BY CAMILLE BELLAIGUE. 


Translated for ‘‘The Chautauquan’’ from the ‘' Revue des Deux Mondes."’ 


is capable of one particular interpre- 

tation—that of heroism. Its worst 
detractors have never been able to refuse their 
homage to it as the inspirer of courage, the 
forerunner of victory, the guardian or the 
avenger of patriotism. Before heroic music 
even a Laprade does honor, remembering 
Tyrtzeus and Rouget de Lisle. The military 
value of this kind of music is the first that 
strikes the attention, but it is not the only 
value. Its heroes are distinguished not only 
by extraordinary bravery in war, but by a 
force of character, of virtue, of greatness of 
soul seldom met. War is the most famous 
but not the only school of heroism. The nun 
who threw herself but lately before an en- 
raged dog and sacrificed to it her two hands 
in order to save the children intrusted to her 
care, equaled in bravery the greatest captains, 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘Funeral March”? could 
most appropriately have been played before 
her coffin. 

More than this, heroism does not neces- 
sarily exact either blood or death ; all its 
victims do not fall; sublime sacrifices are 
yielded daily in secret. Thus understood it 
becomes a broader term, and allies itself with 
religion, with nature, and with love ; and of 
these three sentiments as well as of that 
of warfare, heroism appears as the crowning 
flower of glory. 

War is natural. Isit alsodivine? Some 
men of action have proclaimed it so, for in- 
stance, Marshal von Moltke. Some men of 
thought also have made the same assertion, 
as Joseph de Maistre. ‘‘ War,’’ the German 
soldier has said, ‘‘maintains among men all 
great, all noble sentiments : honor, disinter- 
estedness, virtue, courage; it keeps them 
from falling into the most hideous material- 
ism.” ‘If by means of the impossible,’’ 
wrote the great Frenchman, ‘‘a part of hu- 
man society, say the whole civilized Occident, 
could succeed in suspending all war, other 
races, actuated more by instinct, would 
charge themselves with applying it against 
us; these races would show the superiority 
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of the reason of nature over human reason in 
this regard.”’ 

Strange doctrines! War, they say, engen- 
ders courage. But all human scourges pro- 
duce the like effect. Poverty and hunger 
provoke charity. Epidemics develop the 
nobleness of physicians and of nurses. Is it 
then a happy thing that there are starving 
poor and persons afflicted with cholera? No. 
War, like suffering, like death—of which it 
is one of the great purveyors—may be a nec- 
essary law, but still it is a detestable one. It 
is only a contingent law, one of provisional 
necessity and which the future will, perhaps, 
abolish. In any case, and as long as it shall 
tule in the world, it is a law of rigor and of 
misery ; the virtues to which it gives rise 
cannot consecrate it ; scarcely do they offer 
any consolation for it ; and the day on which 
the instinctive or inferior races would over- 
power the supposed Occident, the human 
reasoning of that Occident would, none the 
less, be in the right as opposed to the instinct 
of its assailers, however victorious they might 
be. 

But it is not our purpose to discuss the 
question as to whether war is a good or an 
evil. It exists. And perhaps it is to veil the 
horrors of it, that music always has been and 
always will be united to it. Music is more 
natural and more necessary to combat than 
to religion and to love. It is much easier for 
men to worship or to love silently than it is 
to kill one another so. Savage and civilized 
races alike are nerved for battle by music. It 
was by the help of a great sound that Gideon 
defied the Midianites, and Joshua could never 
have taken Jericho without the trumpets. 
Children sing in the dark in order to drown 
with their voices the terrors of silence. A 
double and a mysterious power has music, it 
calms and excites; it lulls suffering and 
quickens courage ; it places upon the brows 
of those who love it roses or laurels. 

No other art, unless it be poetry and elo- 
quence, will so inspire and express heroism. 
A statue, a temple, will never arouse the en- 
thusiastic warrior ; a picture will not animate 
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an army. Animals are sensible to music alone 
of thearts. And note that upon the horse, for 
example, it is not the noise, the sound, which 
makes the impression, but the music, that is 
sound regulated and modified by certain laws. 
Of these laws it seems that the most neces- 
sary to the expression of warlike sentiment 
is rhythm. Heroism in music is a question of 
rhythm more than of melody, of harmony, or 
of instrumentation. Conscripts can be led 

into the thickest of the battle by the beating 

of the tambourine, an instrument which ex- 
presses only rhythm ; and a child will imme- 
diately recognize a march played upon a table 
with the fingers. To be sure there are certain 
instruments better adapted to martial music, 

as others are to sacred or to descriptive music. 

Thus the organ is most effective in divine 
service ; the hautboy and the horn tell of the 
field and the forest, and the violoncello re- 
sponds to the sighs of Juliet and Romeo. 

In the same way the trumpet is par excellence 
the instrument of warfare. 

The music of war may be traced as far back 
into the past as can war itself. Josephus re- 
lates that Solomon ordered two hundred 
thousand trumpets and forty thousand other 
instruments such as harps and psalteries. In 
Greece Tyrtzeus was named general of the 
Lacedemonians because he played so well on 
the flute. Among barbarians, like the Gauls, 
Franks, Germans, martial music began with 
a savage cry. This clamor, which Tacitus 
called the darritus, became, little by little, a 
chant. Warlike chants abounded all through 
the Middle Ages ; one of the most celebrated 
is known as the Chanson de Roland, which 
was called the Marseillaise of chivalry. 

With the idea of courage was gradually 
mingled thoughts of religion. Kyrié eleison 
(Lord, have mercy), sang the crowd following 
St. Bernard, in the second crusade; while 
kneeling upon the shore of Aigues-Mortes 
the army of St. Louis intoned the Veni Cre- 
ator. In the time of the Renaissance reciters 
and adventurers vied with one another in cele- 
brating the victories of Louis XII. and of 
Francis I., by songs sometimes serious and 
sometimes joyous and gay. 

Military music, properly so called, began 
to be organized by Louis XIII. Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. greatly favored it. The mar- 
shal of Saxony always wished it as an ac- 
companiment not only in combat but also in 
strategic maneuvers. ‘‘There should never 
be lacking,’’ he wrote in his memoirs, ‘‘in 
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the concerted movements of soldiers the 
sound of musical instruments. Their tones 
have a secret power over them which facili- 
tates their movements.’’ At this epoch ap- 
peared several celebrated marches, among 
others that of Dessau. Then also there passed 
from Germany into France the custom of 
having military orchestras play in public 
places. 

But it is from the French Revolution that 
the true beginning of heroic music dates. 
The French Conservatory was formed by Sar- 
rette, a captain of the national guard and an 
excellent musician. His orchestra, the germ 
of the Conservatory, consisted of forty-five 
players of instruments, who were for the most 
part the young soldiers of his corps. This 
little orchestra first taught the Marseillaise to 
the ranks of the troops, who in turn very 
soon taught it tothe world. And the world 
was revolutionized by it. By its breath sacred 
wars have been kindled and also foolish riots 
and atrocious revolutions. The patron of 
heroism, it has also been that of crime. No 
matter ; the worst excesses of the Marseillaise 
have not dishonored it. 

Every one knows how it was composed. 
Rouget de Lisle, a captain of genius, held 
the garrison at Strasburg during the French 
Revolution, when the volunteers of the lower 
Rhine received the order to join the army of 
Luckner. Dietrich, the mayor of Strasburg, 
having one evening (April 24, 1792) regretted 
that the young soldiers had no patriotic song, 
Rouget de Lisle entered his quarters and in 
an excess of enthusiasm wrote at one dash 
the words and music of the ‘‘ War Song for 
the Army of the Rhine.’’ The song was im- 
mediately arranged for the military orchestra 
and played at Strasburg. In June it was sung 
at Marseilles and produced a wonderful effect. 
The volunteers who set out from that city for 
Paris, immediately learned it ; they sang it on 
entering Paris; and from the singers it re- 
ceived the name of Marseillaise. But the 
original name suits it better; it conforms 
more to the inception of the hymnand, I hope, 
to its mission. 

Of all national songs the Warseillaise is the 
most heroic. Compared with it, ‘‘ Departing 
for Syria”’ has the effect of a lament, and the 
‘“‘Hymn of the Girondists”’ that of a tem- 
pered refrain. As to the songs of other na- 
tions, for movement and measure, none of them 
approaches the Marseillaise. I heard them ali 
recently before Barcelona, where were assem- 





























bled ships from all Europe. All the different 
songs floated over the peaceful sea in the blue 
of the summer morning: ‘‘God Save the 
Queen,” ‘‘God Guard the Emperor,” ‘‘ God 
Protect the Czar.”” All were slow, all calm, 
all of the nature of a prayer, and among their 
pacific and religious strains, the French Mar- 
seillaise alone called to arms without invoking 
God. I remember that then it seemed a little 
wild, a little impious, and that, for days of 
peace, one might perhaps wish it had a less 
fierce refrain. But for the times of war, the 
times of glory, there could be nothing more 
animating. 

In what lies the heroic in the Marsezllaise ? 
In its rhythm, which is of a marked particular- 
ity, starting as it does with an upward beat. 
All the impulse of the composition centers in 
its peculiarly accented measures. Rhythms 
of this kind, designated as anacrustic, char- 
acterize nearly all heroic music. The ancients 
were not ignorant of them and fully recog- 
nized their power to express bravery. Such 
a thythm marked the warrior songs which 
Tyrtzeus composed for the Lacedemonians, 
all bearing an astonishing correspondence to 
the Marseillaise. Thus at a distance in time 
of thirty centuries two great hearts beat in 
unison for liberty and for country. 

In all the line of martial music I know of 
only one production equal, even superior to 
the Marseillaise in its art, not in its spirit, 
and that is the ‘‘ Hungarian March ’”’ of Ber- 
lioz. It is a most beautiful descriptive sym- 
phony. War is represented in all its glory. 
One can fairly see its glittering splendor, 
the armor in the sunlight, the flags in the 
breeze. 

Let us now see how music lends itself to 
the manifestation of heroism in love, in na- 
ture, and in religion. 

Examples of heroic love are numerous. 
Alcestis, Leonore, Valentin, Sieglind, Brune- 
hild, all come to the mind as heroines of love. 
But for our purpose, let us choose one more 
unassuming and retiring. This one wears 
no diadem, no helmet, no velvet hood. In 
place of a scepter or lance, she holds in her 
hand only a skein of wool. She is the 
Clarchen, the little Claire, of Beethoven, in 
his opera of ‘‘Egmont,’’ the valiant little 
Fleming, the pretty friend of the hero. In 
her two couplets, what charming womanly 
bravery and what intrepid love are ex- 
pressed, and how perfectly Beethoven knew 
how to adapt these sentiments to the charac- 
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ter. The heroism of Clarchen is only the re- 
flection, the echo of the heroism of Egmont. 
For Egmont there is an entire overture, with 
its tragic opening chords, the crescendo de- 
velopment of the theme, and the triumphal 
peroration. For Clairchen a humble song is 
sufficient, humble and yet proud, and distin- 
guished, purely feminine, and yet witha 
mark of distinction about it which conveys 
an impression similar tothat which would be 
caused by aslender young girl bravely ac- 
coutered in the habit of a warrior. Thereare 
to be found in the first words of Claire the 
same rhythmic design and the same effect as 
in the ‘“‘Hungarian March.’”’ At the end of 
the score in the last three or four measures of 
the triumphal symphony, they appear again 
and recall to Egmont, under the headsman’s 
ax, a last vision of the child who wished to 
fight and to die at his side. 

In the lyric drama of ‘‘ William Tell” na- 
ture commands the action and communicates 
to the heroism of the personages, of its own 
force and majesty. It lendstotheconspiracy 
of the Riitli, a unique beauty of peace and 
serenity. Recitative, ritornelle, appeal, 
tremolo, all show an alliance with nature and 
with humanity. Over the assembled Swiss 
countrymen broods the night, the beautiful 
Alpine night; the large fir trees listen to 
their plans, the waters of the lake roll 
toward them noiselessly. Mother Earth her- 
self divining that her sons are preparing for 
liberty righteously makes herself their ac- 
complice. Every page here is a double mas- 
terpiece, both by the sensations and the sen- 
timents which it expresses, by the sympathy 
and the unanimity which it manifests be- 
tween things and souls. A ritornelle, or 
prelude, is hazarded in detached and timid 
notes. The three chiefs listen; from the 
depths of the forest a confused sound arises ; 
then the whole wood seems to become anima- 
ted, men appear as numerous as the trees. A 
short silence, then a trumpet sounds in the 
distance and a second ritornelle is played. 
Ah, the admirable prelude! Hear, following 
it, the feet of the messengers upon the moun- 
tain asthose spoken of in the Scriptures, 
which are so beautiful. Then arrive the last 
cohorts, not from the plain, nor from the 
mountains, but by means of the lake, and the 
orchestra also describes this approach. An 
undulation of the violins imitates the surface 
of the water. A strain of the violoncello with 
a strongly marked accent, and we hear the 
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dipping of the oars, and see the bent backs of 
the rowers. 

For religious heroism as expressed in mu- 
sic I have selected, out of many notable ex- 
amples, the fifth act of Meyerbeer’s opera of 
the ‘‘ Huguenots,’’ as perhaps the most sub- 
lime of all. In it the heroes Raoul, Valen- 
tin, and Marcel meet a martyr’s death. 

Of the three, Marcel is the most heroic ; 
he is one of the grandest personifications of the 
religious idea in operatic music. In this act, 
the fifth, he takes the leading part. From 
the faithful old Huguenot servant he becomes 
the master and the priest. Fora long time 
the old Lutheran psalm has been silent. Here 
it is heard again on the evening of the 
slaughter of the Huguenots—that terrible St. 
Bartholomew’seve. In thedepths of the tem- 
ple toward which the assassins are approach- 
ing, where women and children are praying, 
voices are chanting the psalm. And while 
they sing in low tones, Marcel paraphrases 
their song, he follows it with cries of admi- 
ration and of stoic tenderness. Feebleness 
and force, both heroic, respond to one another 
here. Adouble lesson for the lovers Valentin 
and Raoul, a double example. From these 
children who were beginning life, to this old 
man who had nearly finished his, they too, 
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who were just about to taste it in all of its 
delight, are going to learn how to lose it 
without fear. The psalm rolls on in its low, 
sad tones. Before Marcel, impassible, almost 
implacable, Valentin and Raoul kneel await- 
ing a nuptial and a funeral ceremony. What 
an exordium is represented by the famous 
ritornelle of the clarionet! What a medita- 
tion upon death, and to what recesses of the 
soul it descends! Then in the interrogatory, 
between the terrible summons of the martyr 
Marcel and the modest responses of Raoul 
and Valentin, what touching contrast! In 
this part of the production all is heroic, but 
in different degrees, or rather of different 
types. Even in the crime, note the chorus of 
the murderers, and the atrocious flourish of 
trumpets. Heroic the psalm which softly 
breaks forth again in snatches, as if in agony, 
between the discharges of artillery ; heroic 
the cry of Valentin, ‘‘ They are singing still,” 
and heroic the sob of Marcel, ‘‘ They sing no 
longer.’”’ Heroic finally, heroic above all, the 
death of thetrio at the dénouement. Here all 
is exalted far beyond what has gone before. 
The Huguenot chorus is transfigured and it 
is as if heavenly harps accompanied it. The 
music shows the supreme help which God 
can give in crucial moments. 


THE ART OF WAX SCULPTURE. 
BY LEON MEAD. 


AX seems to have been employed 

\ \) for scientific, artistic, and other 

purposes from those remote ages 
of which posterity has no definite record. 
The Egyptians placed in their cherished 
tombs war images of their deities and patri- 
archs and were expert in making out of this 
pliable substance representations of fruits 
and flowers. 

It is a well-authenticated historical fact 
that children in ancient Greece played with 
wax dolls and enjoyed them just as enthusi- 
astically as do the bonnie little maids of to- 
day. The Greeks excelled in the creation of 
wax statuettes of their principal divinities ; 
but among their Roman contemporaries wax 
delineations appear to have had an equally 
sacred value; for the latter people kept in 
their homes wax portraits of their ancestral 
kindred and closest friends, which they were 


wont to exhibit on great commemorative oc- 
casions that demanded pomp and pageantry. 
During the closing days of the Saturnalia, 
the greatest of all Roman secular festivals, 
the sigillarit (makers of wax figures) pro- 
duced wax imitations of fruits, etc., that 
were sold to the populace as souvenirs. 

Throughout the Middle Ages wax masks 
of ruling tyrants and of famous as well as of 
infamous personages were common. But 
within the last three centuries the so-called 
ceroplastic art has made its most wonderful 
advances. 

According to Pliny the art of casting in 
wax from nature was invented by Lysistra- 
tus of Sicyon, 300 B.C. From the face he 
took a plaster mold and made a wax cast of 
it. That method is practiced to-day, though 
there are several other processes of wax 
sculpture. 





























In modeling from the metal cast wax was 
the precursor of clay, all early bronzes and 
metal work being cast from wax models. 
After the renaissance some of the greatest 
Italian masters gave their attention to me- 
dallion portraits and relief groups in wax, 
many of which were polychromatic. In the 
study and teaching of anatomy wax speci- 
mens, now considered indispensable—espe- 
cially to pathology—were first introduced at 
Florence. The Museum of Natural History 
there contains a large collection. But the 
Institute of Bologna, established by Benedict 
XIV., contains the first collection of figures 
ever made for science. 

The initial impulse given to wax works as 
popular attractions was an exhibition partly 
composed of anatomical models held in Ham- 
burg in 1721. Since that time plastic repre- 
sentations of notable people and events have 
been common in all civilized countries. 

Berlin has a permanent museum of wax 
sculpture and so has Vienna, where, by the 
way, nearly all of the wax female heads that 
may be seen revolving in the shop windows 
of fashionable milliners are made. But the 
three most celebrated wax work establish- 
ments in the world are in Paris and New 
York and Madame Tussaud’s in London. 
Madame Tussaud’s is larger than the other 
two combined and, in some respects, is su- 
perior to either. The Tussaud collection 
was started in Parisduring the French Revo- 
lution, but early in the present century it 
was transplanted to London, where its origi- 
nator and her sons amassed a magnificent 
fortune. Everybody who goes to the Eng- 
lish metropolis, particularly a person from 
the rural districts, visits Madame Tussaud’s. 
For nearly a hundred years it has been one of 
the standard places of entertainment in Lon- 
don. 

The purpose of this article is to present to 
the reader some general information respect- 
ing the modus operandi by which wax figures 
are made. 

The first process in the production of a wax 
figure is the modeling in clay from life, as in 
marble sculpture. Where the head is to bea 
simple ideal, posers are employed for five or 
six sittings. On the other hand, where the 
head is that of a historical or great living 
personage whose presence—in either case— 
in the atelier is out of practical everyday 
question the modeling is done from a paint- 
ing or photograph. 
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The clay model being completed, the sculp- 
tor next proceeds to cast it in plaster of Paris 
and in doing so a piece mold is made. The 
clay model is then removed, and when all is 
teady the hot wax is poured into the mold, 
which it is necessary to have nearly as hot as 
the wax itself, in order to prevent the latter 
from sticking to the sides and bottom of the 
mold. When the wax has hardened from the 
surface about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness the mold is turned right side up, sothat 
the principal part of the still molten wax con- 
tained within the hardened surface of the 
cast runs out into a tub or other receptacle, 
thus leaving the wax head hollow. This the 
sculptor turns over to an assistant, who is 
called the ‘‘ wax man.’”’ The latter takes the 
cast to his own department—there to put on 
the finishing touches—a job that requires 
skill of a delicate order and great patience. 

With a tool called a spatula he smooths 
down the rough surfaces and seams produced 
in the mold where its pieces are joined. He 
is obliged to remove the protuberances rep- 
resenting the hair or beard which the sculp- 
tor has faithfully modeled, in order to give 
place to the real hair which is to be added. 
The next thing is the insertion of the glass 
eyes. This is done with a little tool having 
at one end a small round iron bulb, called an 
eye-piercer. The bulb is heated, carefully 
directed up through the hollow head and 
pressed outward on the two protruding 
places indicating the sockets of the eyes. 
Two small orifices, each the size of an eye, 
are melted through the wax and the glass op- 
tics are adjusted. Then comes the insertion 
of the eyebrows and lashes one by one— 
which, though a laborious task, does not 
compare with that of inserting the hairs on 
the head. The tool used for this purpose is 
avery simple and apparently insignificant 
one. It is a short, round piece of pinea 
quarter of an inch in diameter, having in the 
end two parallel needles with blunt points, 
placed close together. The operator holds 
between his left thumb and forefinger a small 
bunch of hair, short or long, as the model 
may require, which he rests on the head of 
the figure at the precise point where he de- 
sires to insert the hair. With his right fin- 
gers he presses the diminutive instrument 
through the bunch of hair and thus punctures 
into the wax, with the smooth ends of the 
needles, one or two hairs atatime. It may 
be imagined what labor is involved in the 
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placing of a large head of thick hair and, in 
addition thereto, a full patriarchal beard. The 
insertion of the long hair on the female 
models is more difficult and exacting. Usu- 
ally for a male head and face about an ounce 
of hair is required. Nothing but genuine 
human hair is used. It is purchased ofa 
specialist who deals in all kinds and shades 
of human hair, and it is very expensive. 
When the lips of the model are apart suffi- 
ciently to disclose the front teeth, or some of 
them, the latter are made with pure white 
wax after the casting. The wax before being 
poured into the mold is prepared, that is to 
say, dyeda flesh tint. Often however paint 
is used on the cheeks and lips and sometimes 
the model receives a coating of mastic var- 
nish. 

The three principal kinds of wax from ani- 
mal origin are beeswax, spermaceti, and in- 
sect wax. The first named is the kind used 
by sculptors. It is beeswax of the purest 
quality. At about 62° C. it melts and ‘‘ with- 
out evolution of heat solidifies just under its 
melting point.” It melts into a limpid fluid 
and readily mixes with any coloring matter. 

But the wax figureis not yet completed. 
The head being finished, the construction of 
the body and the costuming still remain to 
be done. The sculptor models all the hands 
and arms from life. The lower limbs, body 
and bust, except for nude figures, are mod- 
eled and cast in plaster. The plaster form 
is then intrusted to a woman, who, while 
building from it a strong manikin of papier 
miché, endeavors to preserve the fidelity of 
the form as designed. The wax head being 
securely attached to the manikin and the 
proper poise obtained, the figure is placed in 
the hands of a dressmaker more or less di- 
rected and advised by the sculptor who per- 
sonally designs and superintends the making 
of the historical and heroic costumes. Asin 
the drama, so in wax representation—the 
unities must be preserved; the accessories 
must be in keeping with the portraiture. 

Not the least interesting feature of the wax 
workshops is the so-called ‘‘ hospital,” a 
small room devoted to the crippled, maimed, 
and all but annihilated wax figures that once 
occupied distinguished positions in the ex- 
hibition galleries. On the shelvesare ranged 
a sad and almost pathetic assortment of 
broken arms, fingerless hands, and noseless 
faces. A feeling of awe is excited by the sight 
of Prince Bismarck without a moustache, of 
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Mary Anderson-Navarro with both ears gone, 
of Gladstone with the best part of his chin 
missing and with one eye gouged out; of 
George Washington with ‘‘a hole as big as 
a halo” in his forehead ; and of Ellen Terry 
without a single hair on her head. But 
many of these unfortunates in the ‘‘ hospital”’ 
will be seenin another form, as they are 
melted up and used again. The hair and 
whiskers however belonging to those who 
end their glorious careers in the ‘‘ hospital ”’ 
are generally worthless and have to be de- 
stroyed, though they are all cradled through 
a sifter anda small serviceable quantity is 
saved, 

The time consumed in designing, perfect- 
ing, and costuming an ordinary wax figure is 
usually about a week. Thecost of materials 
for and labor on it amounts to from one dol- 
lar to $2co. Single historical figures require 
outlays as high as $700; while groups and 
pictorially treated events bring the expendi- 
ture into the thousands. 

Adjoining the wax man’s room isa carpen- 
ter shop where two men are employed through- 
out the year in making wooden braces that 
are placed inside of the manikins to make 
them stronger, and in constructing platforms 
on which new figures are to rest. 

Several amusing, if not altogether veracious 
anecdotes are told of visitors to an exhibition, 
who have mistaken some of the wax figures 
there for living people. To the left of the 
vestibule entrance from one of the great 
museums stands a tall good-looking police- 
man (in wax), his gaze fixed upon the box 
office. One afternoon a lank individual, evi- 
dently from a back district, strolled up to the 
motionless guardian of the peace and asked : 
‘*Say, Mr. Constable, how much is the price 
tu goinside?’’ Receiving noreply, Rusticus 
regarded the silent figure curiously for at 
least two minutes. Then a sudden revelation 
seemed to possess him and he fairly yelled, 
‘That settles it! I’m goin’ tu see this show 
if it costs me a dollar.”’ 

Upon another occasion several years ago a 
certain gentleman who is exceedingly vain- 
glorious of his war record and extensive mil- 
itary acquaintance entered the first hall of the 
musée with two lady friends. Atthe north- 
ern end of this hall, close beside the entrance 
to the main auditorium beyond stands the 
heroic figure of General W. S. Hancock, who 
was then alive. Captain B—— noticed this 

figure across the hall and thought it was 
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General Hancock in propria persona. So he 
said: ‘‘ Ladies, there’s a treat in store for 
you. I see my old friend, General Hancock, 
over there. I’ll introduce you to him.”’ 

With these words the captain, evidently 
not considering it somewhat strange that the 
general should be in the gallery in full mili- 
tary dress, briskly advanced toward the im- 
posing figure, followed by the expectant 
ladies. When within a couple of feet of the 
general the captain halted, lifted his hat with 
his left hand, extended his right, and said: 
‘‘Old boy; how are you? I didn’t ’spose I’d 
see you here. Why! General, don’t you 
recognize me—Captain B——? Come out 
with your hand! Gettysburg! Don’t you 
remember ? Well, bless me! 
Come ladies, let us visit another depart- 
ment, it is nothing but a case of mistaken 
identity.”’ 

A young man was one night in the main 
gallery listening to the music of the orches- 
tra. He happened to be sitting close beside the 
venerable figure of Sir Moses Montefiore. At 
the conclusion of a dreamy Strauss waltz, he 
turned to Sir Moses and politely asked him 
the time of night. Sir Moses did not deigna 
response or moveamuscle. With a sheepish 
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expression of countenance the young man rose 
and made his way streetward. 

Doubtless many people may be deceived by 
the most simple illusions. And there are 
daily recurring evidences that some people 
really enjoy being humbugged. But itis not 
less certain that the art of wax sculpture 
really has a loftier mission than simply to 
deceive the senses. Its possibilities are im- 
measurable. It is not unlikely that in time 
wax figures, with mechanical adjuncts, will 
do quite miraculous things, as for instance, 
putting the attempts of histrionic commoners 
tothe blush. It perhaps seems ludicrous to 
imagine wax automatons composing the 
dramatis personae of a play, and speaking 
and acting their parts with as much effect at 
least as certain contemporaneous actors and 
actresses. But it is not safe for any one to 
count on the actual possibilities of mechanical 
invention. If we of to-day could look into 
the future a hundred years who knows but 
that we might see among other marvelous in- 
novations wax figures speaking and perform- 
ing under mechanical direction and control 
onthe stage? Edison’s talking dolls are per- 
haps an elementary step in this incredible as- 
cent to the dizzy heights of human ingenuity. 


DE LESSEPS AND THE PANAMA CANAL SCANDAL. 
BY GEORGE WHEELER HINMAN, PH.D. 


and bribetakers,the tainted deputies, 

ministers, and ex-ministers, the un- 
scrupulous financiers and the sordid lobby- 
ists, whose dishonor is being revealed with 
the exposure of the Panama Canal Scandal, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps is the one heroic fig- 
ure. Known tothe world but a few months 
ago as ‘“‘the great Frenchman,” and eulo- 
gized far and wide as the incarnate spirit of 
modern French enterprise, intelligence, and 
science, he lies to-day, mentally and physic- 
ally broken, watched from a distance by the 
officers of the law, with none to defend him 
save those who hope to hide their own cor- 
ruptness behind his name and fame. Other 
men of national and international reputation 
have suffered as keenly. Charles de Lesseps 
is in prison, Baron de Reinach took his own 
life, Gustave Eiffel has been summoned to the 
bar of justice, Antonin Proust is under the 
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most blackening charges, but the fall of each 
and all is insignificant in comparison with 
the fate of the old man of Castle La Chenaye. 

An impartial history of the Panama Canal 
Company is yet to be written. The iniquity 
of the company’s methods has been but sug- 
gested during the chaotic debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies ; and in the Parliamen- 
tary Commission of Inquiry the witnesses 
have given only fragmentary and often con- 
tradictory testimony. While it is safe to 
presume that the worst has not been toldand 
will not be told before the criminal trial of 
the Canal Company’s directors, enough is 
known to satisfy all that Ferdinand de Les- 
seps has been at the head not only of the 
greatest financial disaster, but alsoof the 
greatest financial scandal, of the nineteenth 
century. Tounderstand the extent of his 
initial responsibility, its relations to the exi- 
gencies in which the scandal had its origin, 
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and finally the scandal itself, so far as it has 
been revealed, knowledge of a few cardinal 
points in Panama Canal history is indispen- 
sable. 

In 1879 Ferdinand de Lesseps was consid- 
ered pre-eminently the engineering genius of 
the world. By constructing the Suez Canal 
he had shortened the voyage from west 
European ports to Bombay by 4,300 miles ; 
to Calcutta, Singapore, Hong-Kong, and 
Shanghai, by 3,000 miles. In his name the 
greatest project of modern times for annihi- 
lating time and space had been realized. As 
a financial success the enterprise had sur- 
passed the wildest hopes. When, therefore, 
five possible routes for an interoceanic canal 
were under discussion, the opinion of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps in favor of a tidewater canal 
between the Gulf of Limon andthe Bay of 
Panama was accepted popularly as gospel 
truth. The initial estimates of the cost and 
profits were so ridiculously wide of the truth 
that they can hardly be taken seriously. 
There is little or no doubt, in fact, that they 
were colored so as to facilitate the sale of 
shares. Thecommission of experts reported 
that a tidewater canal, such as had been rec- 
ommended by M. de Lesseps, could be built 
in twelve years for 1,200,000,000 francs. M. 
de Lesseps, after a trip across the Isthmus in 
1880, cut this estimate to 843,000,000 francs. 
Later MM. Convreux and Hersent, French 
contractors who undertook much of the work 
on the isthmus, gave out statements that the 
canal could be made for 500,000,000 francs. 
The statistical commission calculated from 
the 1,200,000,000 franc basis. Their esti- 
mates were that the shipping likely to make 
use of the canal would be at least six million 
tons ; that this would yield an annual income 
of 90,000,000 francs; and that the cost of 
working and maintenance would not be more 
than 5 per cent of the expected receipts. As 
this showing, if realized, would have yielded 
a dividend to the ordinary shareholders of 
more than 7 per cent there was not much 
difficulty in founding the Compagnie Uni- 
verselle du Canal Interoceanique de Panama. 
The capital of the company was but 300,000,- 
ooo francs, or one quarter of the amount 
needed, according to the commission’s esti- 
mates, to guarantee the completion of the 
canal. The roseate light thrown over the un- 
dertaking by underestimates of expenses and 
overestimates of profits deceived the people, 
and as the shares were but 500 francs each, 
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contributions flowed in freely from all classes, 
especially from the peasants. In fact, it has 
often been said that the money sunk by the 
company was drawn from the stocking of the 
French peasant proprietor. 

As was inevitable with a concern paying 
out scores of millions in advance interest on 
the bonds and fighting constantly with dis- 
advantages incurred through purposely de- 
ceptive estimates, the company was obliged 
to secure loan after loan, each one loaded 
with moreoppressiveconditions than its pred- 
ecessor. In 1888 permission was obtained 
from the government to issue the celebrated 
lottery bonds for 720,000,000 francs. Faith 
in the company had been shaken, however, 
and but 305,000,000 francs were subscribed. 
In December, 1888, the collapse was immi- 
nent and application was made to Parliament 
for authority to defer payment on Panama 
bonds and shares for three months. The ap- 
plication was refused and liquidators were 
appointed. A report made in 1890 showed 
the criminal deception involved in the origi- 
nal estimates. The canal had then cost 
1,250,000,000 francs and at least 750,000,000 
more would be required to finish it, not ac- 
cording to the original plan of a tidewater 
canal, but as a much cheaper waterway with 
locks and sluices. Thus it was shown that 
De Lesseps’ estimate of 843,000,000 francs 
could have been hardly more than one third 
of the actual cost of the canal that he had in 
mind. The connection of this light-hearted- 
ness in deceiving present and future stock- 
holders from the inception of the undertak- 
ing, with the enormous frauds now being 
revealed, is clear to all. The company, never 
overscrupulous, was driven to seek help in 
times of exigency from anybody at any price 
and by any means, and therein may be found 
the explanation of the bribery of senators, 
deputies, cabinet ministers, and editors which 
has undermined the foundations of the re- 
public, and, in a week or a month, may wreck 
the governmental institutions of the last 


twenty years. The details of the system of 


bribery are being investigated by a special 
parliamentary commission, and accusations 
of bribetaking and bribegiving have been 
exchanged by deputies on the floor of the 
House. The complete and connected story 
of scandalous venality in high places will be 
first told, however, after the company’s di- 
rectors, now in Mazas prison, are brought to 
trial. 
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In the dire straits which mismanagement 
had brought the company, the directors ever 
turned to Parliament for new authority 
to secure money. This authority was 
bought with hard cash, paid to deputies. 
The plan authorized through such means 
must then be made popular so that the peas- 
ants and small shopkeepers in the provinces 
might be tempted again to reach deep into 
their pockets to supply the necessities of the 
company’s coffers. To this end Paris editors 
were bought with money to deceive the peo- 
ple with false accounts of the progress of the 
enterprise and its approaching completion. 
In 1888 disquieting reports concerning the 
canal works induced the government to send 
M. Rosseau, a most competent engineer, to 
the isthmus to inspect them. At the same 
time Ferdinand de Lesseps made a tour in 
France to reawaken the enthusiasm of the 
first days of the enterprise. He was unsuc- 
cessful and returned empty-handed. It was 
necessary to offer subscribers the attraction 
of lottery bonds. 

The lottery plan was suggested by Hugo 
Oberndoerffer, a banker, and despite the 
scarcity of the company’s funds, he was able 
to realize 2,000,000 francs from the suggestion. 
Parliament was tired of the company’s im- 
portunities, however, and the chances were 
very large against passing a bill authorizing 
the loan. To remedy this difficulty the di- 
rectors turned to Baron Jacques de Reinach, 
amillionaire banker, adroit, energetic, and 
unscrupulous. For 5,000,000 francs, some 
say 6,000,000, this man agreed to overcome 
the opposition of the deputies and he fulfilled 
the conditions of the bargain. His agent 
was a lobbyist named Arton, known famil- 
iarly as the ‘‘ Panama man’’ within the par- 
liamentary precincts where he was seen al- 
most daily for months, buttonholing the 
people’s representatives as they came from 
the Chamber or the Panama Committee room. 
Several deputies have already told of offers 
of 20,000 or 30,000 francs made to them by 
this fellow as the prices of their votes. Like 
several other men who knew too much of the 
bribery system of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, Arton was allowed by the Loubet 
Cabinet to flee the country. His principal 
killed himself on November 20 to escape the 
disgrace of the impending judicial and par- 
liamentary inquiries. How many deputies 
were bought through their instrumentality 
therefore can only be guessed, until the in- 
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vestigating magistrate produces the proofs 
gathered from Baron de Reinach’s private 
papers. Deputy Delahaye said in the Cham- 
ber on November 21 that the decisive vote in 
the Lottery Loan Committee was turned with 
200,000 francs, paid to a deputy in the offices 
of the Canal Company. One hundred or 
more deputies had sold themselves to vote 
for the Lottery bill, he charged, and when 
the deputies shouted for names, he added, 
‘«There are a hundred of you here who know 
them, for my audience can be divided into 
two portions : those who have received bribes, 
and those who have not.’’ 

Most light has been thrown upon the work 
of the Reinach-Arton coalition by the testi- 
mony given before the Parliamentary Inves- 
tigating Commission by representatives of the 
Coulisse firm of Thierreeand Company. At 
the office of this firm on July 17, 1888, in the 
thick of the parliamentary fight, Baron de 
Reinach exchanged a check of 3,390,475 francs 
for twenty-six checks amounting to the same 
sum, Several of these checks were payable 
to bank porters and small men who were 
mere agents for the eventual recipients. Two 
checks, however, were payable to Senator 
Léon Renault, and another check, to Senator 
Albert Grévy, younger brother of the late 
president of the republic. Neither one of 
these gentlemen has given any satisfactory 
reason why he should have taken part of Bar- 
on de Reinach’s corruption fund. Maurice 
Rouvier, minister of finance in the Loubet 
Cabinet, and, fora few days, in the present 
Cabinet, is also compromised by the checks, 
as his initials appear on one of the stubs to 
designate the eventual payee. Dr. Cornelius 
Herz, an adventurer whose enterprise secured 
for him a place in the Legion of Honor, got 
two of the checks, each for 1,000,000 francs, 
which he is supposed to have applied to the 
conversion of editors or deputies into Panama 
Canal boomers. Dr. Herz, like Arton, has 
joined the colony of Panama absentees, so 
as to avoid the necessity of explaining his 
methods. 

Early in December Ferdinand Martin, a 
baker, testified before the Parliamentary Inves- 
tigating Committee that he, too, had executed 
commissions for the Panama directors on the 
plan pursued by Baron de Reinach. Among 
the beneficiaries of the funds placed in his 
hands were both deputies and Cabinet minis- 
ters. Martin said that M. Burdeau, minister 
of marine, M. Baihut, ex-minister of public 
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works, and M. Granet, ex-minister of posts 
and telegraphs, were in the regular pay of 
the company’s directors. Not a day has 
passed for three weeks without some deputy’s 
being accused, in the Commission of Inquiry 
or on the floor of the Chamber, of having ac- 
cepted the Canal Company’s bribes. The 
statements already quoted, however, indicate 
broadly how millions were spent among the 
lawmakers of the republic. 

The corruption of the French press was 
equally scandalous. Beforethe Parliamentary 
Committee M. Rossignol, formerly auditor in 
bankruptcy, gave this list of newspapers and 
editors engaged to boom the canal enterprise 
and its loans : 

Petit Journal, 300,000 francs. 

Telegraphe, 120,000 francs. 

M. Jezienski, director of the 7elegraphe, 
120,000 francs. 

Matin, 50,000 francs. 

Gaulois, 15,000 francs. 

M. Meyer, director of the Gaulois, 30,0co 
francs. 

Radical, 100,000 francs. 

Senator Magnier, director of ZL’ Evénement, 
50,000 francs. 

M. Patinot, director of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, 40,000 francs. 

In the Chamber M. Delahaye stated that 
agreat foreign journal had been ‘“‘ influenced ”’ 
with 500,000 francs to misrepresent favorably 
the condition of the company. A Paris jour- 
nal not worth 20,000 francs, he said, by a con- 
volution of jobs had been unloaded on the 
company for 200,000 francs. Other revela- 
tions show that practically the whole Paris 
press was drawing money from the company’s 
treasury. Ephemeral sheets were started for 
the sole purpose of getting connection with 
the distributors of the corruption fund and to 
these blackmailing publications were paid 
sums varying all the way from 1,000 to 30,000 
francs each for their good offices. In short, 
the company was spending the people’s 
money like water to deceive the people into 
losing still more, and in this effort, it not 
only bribed virtually the whole Parisian press 
to enter the conspiracy of falsehood, but even 
called into existence a new press whose 
basis was venality and whose life was a lie. 

In view of such corruption in press and 
Parliament, can anybody be astonished by 
the testimony of M. Rossignol that the ‘‘is- 
sue of loans’’ had cost the company 300,000,- 
ooo francs? The directors of the Canal Com- 
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pany, now inthe Mazas prison awaiting their 
trial, have asserted their ignorance of these 
gigantic frauds. But is it possible that, with- 
out unprecedented criminal neglect, they 
could have remained ignorant of the monthly 
payment of millions for avowedly corrupt 
purposes? To-day (December 22) the prog. 
ress of the official investigation of this carni- 
val of corruption may be summarized thus: 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, Charles de Lesseps, vice chairman, Ma- 
rius Fontane and Felix Cottu, directors, and 
Gustave Eiffel, contractor, have been indicted 
for breach of trust and malversation of funds, 
in their dealings for and with the company. 
The case will come to trial on January to. 
Meantime Ferdinand de Lesseps lies on his 
sickbed, perhaps his deathbed, at Castle La 
Chenaye, his home. Charlesde Lesseps and 
Marius Fontane, together with M. Sans- 
Leroy, who is charged with selling his vote 
in the Lottery Loan Committee for 200,000 
francs, are enduring the treatment of com- 
mon convicts in the Mazas prison. Bail for 
them has been refused. Felix Cottu has fled 
to southeastern Europe. The Senate has au- 
thorized the procureur-general to prosecute on 
charges of bribetaxing ; Senator Thevenet, 
ex-minister of justice, Senator Paul Deves, 
ex-minister of agriculture, Senator Léon Re- 
nault, ex-prefect of police, Senator Albert 
Grévy, brother of the late president Grévy, 
and Senator Beral. The Lower Chamber has 
authorized the procureur-general to prosecute 
on charges of bribetaking; Deputy Jules 
Roche, ex-minister ofcommerce, Deputy Mau- 
rice Rouvier, ex-minister of finance, Deputy 
Antonin Proust, Deputy Emanuel Arene, 
Deputy Baron Jean de Soubreyan and Deputy 
Joseph Duque dela Fauconnerie. The pro- 
cureur-general, moreover, is expected hourly 
to apply for authority to prosecute some 
twelve or fifteen more deputies and senators 
whose names have not even been guessed. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the whole House 
and Senateare under suspicion and wherever 
the next blow may fall, it will surprise no- 
body. Even Charles Floquet, president of 
the Chamber, is to come before the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of Inquiry to refute, if 
he can, charges of corruption made against 
him. M. Burdeau, minister of marine, may 
be the next victim of the scandal, for he has 
already been accused. Adolphe Carnot, 
brother of the president, is another suspect.. 
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Not even the president nor his war minister, 
Freycinet, is safe from the tentacles of the Pana- 
ma devil-fish. Probably of all living men who 
have been in public life at the French Capital 
during the last ten years, but one is generally 
believed to be above the possibility of reproach, 
and he is Deputy Brisson, chairman of the 
Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry. 

How far is Ferdinand de Lesseps to be held 
responsible for this national shame under 
which the masses stagger and their leaders 
fall? Can hetruthfully proclaim his blameless- 
ness, as does his son froma prison cell? It 
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is difficult to find a reason for holding him less. 
culpable thanthey. Interested persons dwell 
upon his sad plight and picture him strug- 
gling from his sickbed, with the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor on his breast, to de- 
clare his innocence ; yet, pitiable as is his con- 
dition, the most charitable must feel that, but 
for the roseate prophecies to which he lent 
his name and the delusive promises which he 
made with so lighta heart, the French people 
might have been spared the suffering, dis- 
honor, and degradation which now threaten 
to overwhelm the republic. 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


BY JNO. W. EDDY. 


OWEVER much there seems to be 
In any life, of sweetness 
And unalloyed felicity 
There still is incompleteness. 


When we have reached the goal we seek, 
The height of life’s inquiring, 
We often find the mountain bleak 
To which we’ ve been aspiring. 


Where is a song so sweet we’re sure 
There is not still a sweeter? 

Where is a life so good and pure 
There is not one completer ? 


Where is the thought so grand and terse, 
So like thought’s own Creator, 
That somewhere in the universe 
There may not bea greater ? 


Where is a grief so deep and dense 
And black with mortal sorrow, 
That it may not find recompense 
Somewhere in Hope’s to-morrow ? 


These broken and discordant moans 
Our lives have long out-given, 

May yet be mellowed till their tones, 
Make harmonies for heaven. 


This life at best can never be 
With all its fine contriving, 
More than a moving tendency, 


A ceaseless upward striving. 
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WOMEN DOWN SOUTH. 
BY OLIVE RUTH JEFFERSON. 


E are all the slaves of a phrase. 
Even the most intelligent and 
cosmopolitan woman in Boston, 


Chicago, or St. Paul, on hearing 
the phrase ‘‘the South,” has a vision ofa 
great solid entity, hammered together by two 
hundred years of a “peculiar institution,” 
consolidated by war, and for five and twenty 
years since the dawn of peace, a ‘‘section”’ 
of the country, guarded with jealous appre- 
hension from any style of intercourse beyond 
the diplomacy of ‘‘ distinguished considera- 
tion.” 

The vast majority of northern tourists—an 
army a hundred thousand strong, ranging 
from Maine to Mexico all winter—beholds 
this ‘‘down south’’ only from the windows 
of its palace car, or the piazza of a palatial 
hotel. Whatever specimen of native woman- 
hood these travelerscome across is uncon- 
sciously ‘‘sized up’? as one of the type, 
‘‘southern woman,’ and this classification 
isolates the little lady as thoroughly as if she 
were looking out through the visor of a coat 
of mail in the medieval department of the 
Columbian Exposition. I remember a good 
pious lady who quite upset a young minister 
in a day’s outing at a watering place, by re- 
marking every ten minutes, ‘I believe 
clergymen always do this or like that.” It 
would have been a revelation of the ‘‘new 
education ’’ to this excellent maiden to have 
been told that each of the five hundred thou- 
sand men called ‘‘ministers’’ in the United 
States was a man before and after he became 
a minister, and had his own little likingsand 
obstinate habits, more or less agreeable ac- 
cording to the manner of man he was. 

For historical and machine literary pur- 
poses, not to say partisan political conven- 
ience,there probably is such an abstraction as 
‘“‘the southern woman’’ we hear of in the 
gossip of the average tea party in the 
‘*north-land’’ and worship as the radiant ap- 
parition, wavering amid clouds of tobacco 
smoke to the music of popping champagne 
corks, in the after-dinner ecstasy of the great 
southern orator, responding to the toast, 
‘The Woman of the South.” But it is not 
of this nondescript creature that I write, but 
concerning women down South ; what I know 


by traveling,now these dozen and more years, 
through this illimitable country, as broad as 
central Europe, sparsely sown with a popula- 
tion less than England and Wales; with now 
and then a village huddle of two or three 
thousand people, more or less, drifting 
around a ‘‘city government”’ all ready to 
handle the expected metropolis of a hundred 
thousand which ‘‘ the boom”? is floating that 
way. 

Of these, some ten million and the usual 
surplus are the women down South; good 
old ladies, frisky village belles, hungry 
boarding school girls, majestic matrons; 
lovely maiden aunts, too sweet to be mar- 
tried, for they bless a whole community with 
a perpetual benediction; devoted church 
women ; nobly ambitious ‘‘ school ma’ams,’’ 
at vacation ransacking Christendom to bring 
home some new device to the dear expectant 
girls of the ‘‘female college,” in short, all 
sorts and conditions of women, of both races 
and every variety of each, ‘‘a multitude that 
no man can number,”’ if he undertakes to 
classify, and nobody can begin to understand 
unless he forgets all he has heard and read of 
north, south, east, and west, and is able 
heartily to rejoice whenever he comes upon a 
genuine woman, with pride unspeakable that 
here is another variety of that marvelous new 
departure in human affairs,—the American 
womanhood, now developing as never before 
since the last thunder of civil war rumbled 
out and the new sunrise of ‘liberty and 
union, one and inseparable, now and for- 
ever’? broke like the smile of God over our 
afflicted land, 

The sooner we all come to understand that 
what good Mr. Breckenridge calls ‘‘the 
provincial flavor’’ of any portion of this re- 
public is only a flavor and provincial at that, 
the better shall we be able to appreciate the 
meaning of the American woman’s move- 
ment which is the most significant fact of 
modern society. Looked at from across the 
sea, there is such a glorious entity as Ameri- 
can womanhood. Like everything American 
it is so broad, so varied, in some phases so 
contradictory with itself, so versatile, so 
wavering around the edges, and so obstinate 
in spots, that we, at home, may often be par- 
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doned for not recognizing it at all. But no 
competent observer abroad or no cosmopoli- 
tan American on his travels across the water 
has any doubt that here it is ; as well-defined 
as American industry, education, popular 
religion, or civil life. 

The bottom facts of American society now 
are that all social superiority in the United 
States, like wealth or public office, is per- 
sonal, earned by long and genuine service, 
held by eternal vigilance and only transmit- 
ted as not the chief opportunity by the most 
favored mother to her daughters ; that behind 
every real ‘‘upperten’”’ isa secondary group of 
women, in every respect save opportunity and 
a year’s habit of society life, able to take its 
place ; that every year a new crowd of young 
women appears on the field, better educated 
in the schools, more broadly trained in the 
industries, with wider outlook and loftier 
ambitions than any previous generation; 
that the hunger and thirst of every city, and 
village, and rural neighborhood is, with its 
new wealth, to bring in the best of every- 
thing ; and that these and other similar con- 
ditions are year by year lessening the im- 
portance of social cliques and famous women 
of fashion and humbling metropolitan and 
sectional pride of station and in essentials 
bringing all good women intosympathy with 
each other in the common aspiration for the 
new national society. 

The only cause of the isolation of the 
southern woman from this great opportunity 
of American womanhood was the one thing 
that, by the providence of God, to the pro- 
found satisfaction of everybody, is now for- 
ever buried out of sight. The emancipation 
of the colored woman of the South, a genera- 
tion ago, has borne its first fruits in breaking 
down the one barrier between northern and 
southern society and bringing together the 
thirty millionsof our American women of the 
“superior race,” of all ages and conditions, 
for the first time, face to face with the mag- 
nificent possibilities of a genuine American 
womanhood. Henceforth the American girl 
of the period will learn that the best things in 
life are not those which come to her from any 
superiority of environment, but the things 
open to the striving, free as the air and the 
light to every mother’s daughter who in the 
love of God and man and thehigh self-respect 
becoming her citizenship reaches forth to 
take the best Providence has reserved for her, 
It is this half-conscious sense of relief from a 
H-Feb. 
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situation becoming intolerable ; this growing 
realization of the opportunity of stepping out 
and up from the limited life of a section to a 
wide range through the boundless spaces of 
the new American life that gives to our su- 
perior young women in the South that won- 
derful magnetism of hope, that splendid en- 
thusiasm, that hearty enjoyment of every new 
opportunity, which fills our northern cities 
every summer with an increasing throng of 
these wide-awake girls, studying everything, 
all eyes and ears ; and which fills their north- 
ern visitor with amazement that, with all its 
drawbacks and deprivations there is often 
more enjoyment of life as it goes down there 
than in the centers of wealth and culture at 
home. 

One of the most delightful experiences of 
my southern wanderings has been to see, 
everywhere, the new life of the mothers and 
grandmothers in the new opportunity of their 
daughters overcoming the sad memory of the 
past ; and so often making an hour’s talk 
with a good old lady who has lived through 
everything which has come to her region 
within the past sixty years, one of the most 
precious social opportunities of a lifetime. 
For, spite of all our boastful wisdom of social 
science, the last word about American society 
will always be said by some wise, quiet 
woman who, having lived through all things 
and seen so much pass away, best knows the 
things that abide. 

No study at present is so instructive as the 
study of Ameriean life through the homes, 
the schools, the churches, the social habits, 
especially enriched by intimate acquaintance 
with the good women of every ageand station 
in our southern states. If our cultivated 
young women of the North could, forthe next 
ten years, forget their craze for specialties in 
education and European society, and godown 
and live with their sisters in the South, they 
would come back graduates from a woman’s 
university such as nowhere else can be found. 

The grandest outcome of ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion’’ will not be realized until we all open 
our minds and hearts to what the women of 
our south-land can giveto us. The glory of 
womanhood, like the divinity of our Lord, is 
in her capacity for sacrifice. While the pres- 
ent generation of northern girls are being ed- 
ucated through such a boundless material 
prosperity and wealth of opportunity as this 
world never knew before, the southern woman, 
of every class, has been trained from the 
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opening days of ’60 even to the present 
time in a university of trial and sacrifice 
of which modern history has no similar rec- 
ord. Because she was always, below every- 
thing, an American woman ; above all else 
living close by the sanctities of church and 
home; for generations bearing the heaviest 
burden of her peculiar social order; this 
mighty discipline of a generation has only 
brought her out to her full amplitude, thor- 
oughly furnished for the years to come. And 
what she has to impart to-day in the forma- 


tion of the new American society, is, beyond 
estimate, more precious than all the culture 
of the schools. 

Perhaps I may return again tothis inviting 
theme and tell the noble army of Chautauqua 
girls and their ‘‘ sisters, cousins, and aunts” 
on the north side of the Potomac and Ohio, 
what, not ‘‘the southern woman,’’ but the 
‘*women down South ’’ are about, and what 
things true and beautiful and good they can 
have of them for the asking, if they will only 
go down there and find them out. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS IN ART. 
BY LINA BEARD. 


UESTION. How far is the art of 
any given people an indication of 
the intellectual and spiritual con- 
dition of that people? 

ANSWER. The end and aim of art is ex- 
pression. The more perfectly a conception 
is expressed, the greater the art. Like their 
literature the art of a people is an index to 
their intellectual condition ; for the idea and 
conceptions expressed by the art indicate the 
taste of the people. The artist may, or may 
not, be inspired by genuine spiritual inspira- 
tion ; evenif heis not, he may yet produce 
an exalted work of high order, inspired by 
the demands of the people ; therefore as the 
art of a people perfectly expresses the thought, 
in the same degree we measure the intelli- 
gence of the epoch and as the conception ex- 
presses that which is noblest and best in hu- 
man experience, in such a degree it expresses 
the spiritual condition of the people. 

QvuEs. What test can be said to indicate 
the degree of artistic education among a 


people ? 
Ans. Fidelity to nature. 
Ques. Isit fair to select domestic archi- 


tecture and decoration as such a test? 

Ans. Not yet; our restless, gypsylike 
changing of abodes throughout the land acts 
as a check upon the art of architecture. We 
seldom build as we wish ; our first consider- 
ation is generally that of expense ; even in 
regard to our public buildings the same rule 
holds good ; then we wish our houses designed 
to suit, not ourselves, but the public in case 
we desire to dispose of our property. We 
live in New York City this year, next year 


may find us in San Francisco, and from 
there we may goelsewhere. Our American 
blood runs so fast in our veins, we have so 
much to accomplish, we, as a people, cannot 
rest quietin any one place, and our archi- 
tecture suffers in consequence. But in time, 
when we are in a more settled state, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that we shall havea 
style of architecture peculiar to our country, 
our climate, and our needs. In regard to do- 
mestic decoration, it is but just to say that 
rapid progress is now being made in that line. 

QuEs. Is it true that artis better under- 
stood and artistic feeling more developed and 
more widely diffused among orientals than 
among western people? 

Ans. Art in the sense of great paintings 
does not seem to be comprehended by the 
oriental nations ; theirs partakes more of the 
nature of decorative art, conventional art, and 
exquisite embroideries. 

QuEsS. What is taste? 

Ans. Taste is the perception of harmony, 
fitness, and congruity of things. 

QuEs. What are the canons of art? 

Ans. I have never heard the canons of art 
formulated but would say they embraced 
sentiment, originality, and harmony in color 
and composition. 

QurEs. Isthere any accepted standard by 
which works of art should be judged? 

Ans. It isalmost impossible to establish a 
true standard as the nature of art would 
scarcely admit of such rules and regulations ; 
generally, every connoisseur has his own 
standards. 


QurEs. Is there any necessary antago- 
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nism between the Realistic and the Ideal 
schools ? or can they be called the body and 
soul of art? 

Ans. The question answers itself. 

Ques. Does constant attention to tech- 
nique tend to blunt the creative faculty? In 
other words, does undue exaltation of the 
letter dull the spirit of art? 

Ans. Yes, the true artist no more thinks 
of his technique in working out his con- 
ception than a bird of his wings as he flies 
through the air. 

QurEs. On the other hand does neglect of 
technique tend to weaken expression ? 

Ans. Yes, for though technique should 
never be the prominent factor in an artist’s 
mind, he must thoroughly understand it in 
order to make his work true, as a writer must 
learn to make letters in writing before he can 
compose. Technique is to the artist what 
tools are to the workman. 

QvurEs. How faris the character ofan artist 
reflected in his works ? 

Ans. In some degree the character of 
every one is reflected in every act ; therefore 
it must be exhibited somewhere in the work of 
an artist. Could the artist be left free, and 
entirely without the influence of the opinions 
of others by which he is consciously or un- 
consciously biased, we could better tell; but 
in a general way his character marks all his 
work, sometimes seen more distinctly in the 
method of treating a subject than in the sub- 
ject itself, 

Ques. How far is thenature of a man’s art 
determined by his character ? 

Ans. It would take a volume to answer 
and then the conclusions would be open to 
questions. 

QurEs. Is the influence of art strength- 
ening to the character of nations or individ- 
uals? 

Ans. Ican see no reason why it should 
not be. Art is a factorin modeling the char- 
acter, the art ofa people isa reflection of their 
character, but it is the people who make the 
art, not the art the people. 

QuEs. What isthe Art Students’ League ? 

Ans. A schoolin New York City for the 
study of art, established and maintained by 
art students themselves. It ranks as one of 
the best in the United States. 

QuEs. What work on art would you sug- 
gest toa beginner ? 

Ans. The book of nature, if the person 
wishes honestly to make art a study and by 
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practice become able to sketch and paint. If 
he desires merely to learn concerning art, and 
not art itself, let him read Ruskin, Mrs. 
Jameson’s art books, ‘‘ The Art of Life and 
the Life of Art,’? by Alex. F. Oakley, and 
Theodore Child on art. 

QvuEs. How will art help the single tax ? 

Ans. By holding up to public gaze such 
injustices, such offenses, and such offenders 
as are amenable to no other tribunal, and in 
such a way that the wrongs must be apparent 
to all and ‘even the wayfaring man need not 
err therein.’ Many of our artists are believers 
in the single tax, among them Maynard, 
George De Forest Bush, the Indian painter, 
Gilbert Gaul, the war painter, Dan Beard, the 
artist and author, F. S. Church, the wonder- 
ful idealist, and the great Inness of world- 
wide fame. . 

QvEs. What can art do for children? 

Ans. Almost everything. It is of very 
great assistance to the teacher from the kin- 
dergarten up throughout the entire school 
course. Every study can be made more inter- 
esting and impressive by its aid. 

QvuEs. In view of this age of progress, has 
art kept pace with the sciences ? 

Ans. It is difficult to compare the two, but 
it would seem that if art has not actually kept 
pace with the sciences it most assuredly has 
followed close upon them. To givea slight 
idea of the standing art holds in London I 
mention the leading dinner of the London 
season, that of the Royal Academy, where 
there is to be found as on no other occasion, 
an equal representation of those famous in 
science, literature, public life, wealth, rank, 
andart. Noinvitations are sought with such 
persistence, and none confer upon the guests 
greater hontor. 

QuEs. Why does Michael Angelo always 
represent Moses as having horns? 

Ans. Throughout the Bible wherever 
horns are mentioned they denote power and 
in order to emphasize the power possessed 
by Moses, Michael Angelo gave him horns. 

QvEs. Which of the three, art, poetry, or 
music, helps man in the greatest degree ? 

Ans. Picture making in crude forms in 
the remotest ages helped man to express him- 
self when neither poetry nor music would 
have been of any assistance. Art develops 
the faculty of seeing beauties in ordinary 
everyday scenes and things usually deemed 
unworthy of depiction, but which are a de- 
light to the initiated. Though poetry may 
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be ever so beautiful it can never convey 
images equal to those painted. Viewing a 
well-painted picture is next to gazing upon 
the actual scene itself. The education of a 
child receives more help from pictures than 
from either poetry or music. The massescan 
appreciate a painting of high order much 
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PLEASANT. 


more readily than an exalted work of either 
of the sister arts. Neither music nor poetry 
can illustrate truths that may be easily under- 
stood from symbolical pictures. The art 
of painting appeals to and renders aid in 
a thousand ways where music and poetry 
would fail. 


PLEASANT !”” 


BY KATE SANBORN, 


second. He may phrase it more or 

less elegantly from ‘‘ Now wink nat- 

eral,’ to ‘‘Assume your most 
charming smile.”” He desires your best ex- 
pression. Why don’t we give this more fre- 
quently, for though we may seldom sit for 
our pictures, we are constantly being photo- 
graphed and each new wrinkle is a dangerous 
tell-tale. 

Edward Everett used to rehearse his 
speeches before along mirror, studying the 
effect of each position and gesture. Readers 
and singers are learning to do the same. We 
gaze into a mirror, not to improve our per- 
manent expression, but to see if hat or bon- 
net is becoming or on straight; if hair or 
moustache needs a final touch. Men steal 
quick, satisfied glances into the mirrors in 
ferryboats, elevators, and hotel parlors al- 
most as much as women. But what we want 
of our faithful mirrors in our own home is to 
tell us of the wrinkles that come from use- 
less fretting, from worse than useless worry 
over what may never happen; of the sad or 
stern lines around the mouth; of the droop 
of the lips at the corners that once fixed are 
so hard to drive away. 

We do not need to wrinkle our foreheads 
when reading aloud in public or private or to 
screw our faces into crooked bowknots to 
gaze at something passing in the street. If 
you think you do not need to be reminded of 
this bad habit read for five minutes some ex- 
citing or tragic poem before the glass and 
watch your own face. My countenance from 


~ says the photographer at the critical 


years of scowling and wrinkling, resembles 
(when I place a hand-glass on a table and 
look down upon the lines and furrows)a rail- 
road junction with many intersecting paths, 
or the diagrams criss-crossing a pattern 
sheet. I was amazed and could have cried 


when I first realized this. I found that even 
when arranging my back hair, or brushing 
my teeth, or fastening a dress, or buttoning 
a boot I made all sorts of unnecessary gri- 
maces, and threading a needle, if a little 
troublesome, produced queer contortions. 

Yet I am often told that my face is full of 
cheer and hope and sunshine and fun. That 
comes from being a thorough optimist ; but 
expression is one thing and wrinkles an- 
other. I believe that every thought, emo- 
tion, deed, leaves its impress, so that we 
really are living epistles and could be known 
and read by any one who possessed the art. 
Many who offer good advice to others in pub- 
lic or private or for good pay, seem to regard 
themselves as perched aloft on a secure throne 
of calm perfection, ignorant personally of all 
weakness, mistakes, or sin. Such counsel is 
not worth the paper it covers and has little 
effect. Many sermons have this grave fault. 

I was in New York City when disturbed by 
the condition of my face, and passing a place 
where it was announced that all wrinkles 
could be speedily eradicated by a process 
called ‘‘ facial steaming,’’ I went in and tried 
it. The madame who attended me hada 
clean skin, soft as satin, bright eyes, and a 
pleasant, not astereotyped smile. 

I asked her if she had no other secret for 
such fairness and freshness, and she told me 
her methods while I was being treated. 

I enjoyed the steaming, the cleansing, and 
massage, also the delicately perfumed toilet 
cream which she rubbed gently into the pores, 
and the final polishing with a soft towel. It 
took two hours, but I did not regret the time 
and would have tried it regularly, but was 
obliged to run from a northern winter. At 
dinner that evening, every one spoke of my 
looking uncommonly well, so fresh, so rosy, 
even so young! Finally my hostess ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘ Why, Kate ! what have you been 
doing to make your face over? The tired look 
has gone out of it.” SoI proceeded to tell 
my new experience. The madame’s story is 
the best of it. She said, ‘‘I will not gratify 
my enemies by looking old and worn through 
worry. Ihad a dishonest partner who had 
stolen $60,000 from me. I found it out and 
therewasalawsuit. I supposed I was ruined. 
Every night I longed to cry my eyes out and 
keep myself awake anticipating the worst 
result. But, no indeed! This would never 
do. I bathed my face in hot water, rubbed 
in the cream, had my maid shampoo my hair 
and rub the ache out of my head. Then I 
determined to forget my trouble and go to 
sleep. Each morning I took the greatest 
pains with my personal appearance. I 
would not give that bad man the pleasure of 
seeing his dishonesty tell on my looks. I 
went into court blooming with a confident 
smile and I won thecase! And Iam doing 
abetter business than ever.’’ There is an 
important lesson for many women. 

One of my friends who seems to have 
gained the secret of perpetual youth and 
good spirits, said to me lately, ‘‘Do you no- 
tice I always put on my sweetest, most un- 
ruffled expression when I’minagreat hurry or 
get caught in a crowd, athing I detest, or 
whenever I want to look worried, because 
most other women do look so like crazy 
frights in the least crisis?’’ 
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Just study the faces you meet to-morrow 
and you will see what she means. There is 
lesson number two. 

Crossing the ferry from Oakland to San 
Francisco I noticed a man and woman sitting 
opposite me looking out on the glorious 
panorama. Their faces were so grotesquely 
puckered up, eyes asquint, and mouths 
askew that I thought they had some terrible 
facial disfigurement or some nervous disease, 
and felt the deepest pity for such affliction. 
But they soon moved out of the bright sun- 
light and at once appeared like other people. 

It is not the great men or women who look 
the most borne down by responsibility and 
anxiety. Gladstone shows less lines of care 
than a woman out on ashopping excursion 
on ‘‘ bargain day.”’ 

A manof the world said lately that bad 
women would not tempt men so often from 
their homes if their wives would but take as 
much pains to look attractive and seem 
cheerful. One more point. Why is it that 
the photographs of actors and actresses are 
so captivating? Is it not because they have 
trained their faces to wear nightly an expres- 
sion that will pleaseacritical public? Facial 
massage is now a popular fad and three dol- 
lars an hour is charged for rubbing out 
wrinkles and ugly crowfeet. Do let us try to 
prevent their settling permanently on our 
faces and endeavor always to ‘‘look pleas- 
ant.”’ 


STREET SCENES IN TOKIO. 


BY HELEN STRONG THOMPSON. 


rivers of Asia, I had dreamed, in the 

little red school house under the hill, 

of the strange scenes in this capital 

town of Japan, and now could it be really my- 
self riding in a jinriksha in ancient Yeddo ?* 

The city is twelve miles square, and dotted 

with groves filled with temples. In onestands 

a pagoda sixty feet high. Thestreets are gay 

and festive, the houses are painted black, 

with black fences and black lattice. Drums 

are beating, thousands of flags flying. The 

odor of incense blends with the savory smell 

of sponge-cakes, griddle-cakes, roasting nuts, 


*Renamed Tokio, 


G het crooning the cities and 


and fragrant tea. Here isa man with a char- 
coal brazier under a copper griddle, with bat- 
ter, spoons, and cups, hailing the passer-by. 
There is a vender of sugar jelly, exhibiting a 
devil, who will tap a drum and dance for our 
amusement, Beyond, the fire-eater rolls burn- 
ing balls of camphor-paste over his arms and 
then extinguishes them in his mouth. Here 
are conjurers, who bring to light, noblemen, 
fair ladies, palaces, ‘‘ the hairy foreigner,’’ and 
what not? Sittingon the ground are young 
girls selling slips of fretted wood, which, 
dropped into water, open into a flower, a 
tree, an animal, a man, or even Mt. Fugi. 
Booths line the streets for selling fancy ar- 
ticles and toys, exquisite and ingenious 
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enough toseteven the elders wild. One wishes 
the American children could havea glimpse 
of the miniature men and women, looking so 
natural that one watches to see them breathe, 
and the mimic birds and fish ; and there is a 
mouse prepared to spring if you touch it. 

Here is a carved agate flower, which is a 
marvel of beauty and art, and there a bit of 
ivory carving, which more than rivals the 
Switzer’s work. One must needs study it half 
a day with a magnifying glass, tolearn all its 
wonders, for in it is a terraced mountain-side, 
with arbors, cottages, gardens, a lake, bridges, 
boats, and fishermen at their work. 

Step into this shop with me and you will 
find thirty kinds of musical instruments, one 
a harp with eighteen pipes, which is held and 
played like a flute, and can be put into a box 
three inches square. In the next we find 
clocks of curious metal and design, with 
specimens of bronze as fine as the world pro- 
duces ; and large steel mirrors equal to plate 
glass. Just beyondarecrapes, silk and satin 
goods of wonderful design, velvet cloths in- 
wrought with gold, and goldcloths too heavy 
for wear, and by its side a curio shop, where 
are richly embroidered robes, tapestries, 
books bound in gold, old armor, exquisite 
china, rare bronzes, and paintings on silk, 
these unsurpassed. Among them is the death 
of Buddha, ona groundwork of silk twenty 
feet square, wrought with the finest silk in 
perfect arrangement of colors. It represents 
the saint lying on his side in the repose of 
death, and a hundred of his pupils grouped 
about him in every attitude of grief. 

Turning away, we enter one of the famed 
public gardens, where flowers bloom every 
month inthe year,—camelias in December, 
on low growing shrubs, and on trees tower- 
ing fifty feet in the air; chrysanthemums of 
every conceivable variety ; fruit trees culti- 
vated solely for their blossoms—which are of 
enormous size—among thesethe plum, which 
is the poet’s tree, blooming amid the snows 
of February, and the exquisite cherry in 
April, carpeting the earth with petals of snow 
and cream ; brilliant azaleas in bewildering 
masses, and the wondrous lotus, with mas- 
sive shield and glorious flower, unfolding 
tenderly and shyly in July heats. Grand 
Mt. Fugi, seen and loved from all parts of 
the empire, is made to appear in miniature. 
The borders are of closely clipped tea plants. 
Cacti, oak, bamboo, and pine are made to grow 
in tiny trees, not more than ten inches high. 


Dwarfing, variegation of leafand petal, freaks 
of nature by artificial means are the specialty 
of Japanese gardens. 

Bronze and stone images of Buddha are 
numerous at the corners of the streets, and in 
the temple grounds. In the latter we founda 
curious collection of idols. Some of these 
represent the emissaries of the ‘‘ lord of hell,” 
their heads surrounded by an aureole of flame. 
One is treading on a sky-blue devil with a 
staffin its hand; another ona flesh-colored 
imp, while yet one more has its feet ona 
monster caterpillar. Beneath aclump of firs 
stand acrowd of stone idols, on which are 
pasted prayers as thick as labels in a drug 
shop. 

A beautiful grove in the heart of Japan’s 
capital is consecrated as the burial place of 
the emperors. Here is a reception palace, 
where these monarchs have come to worship 
for centuries past. Itsimposing grandeur re- 
minds us of descriptions of Solomon’s temple. 
The gates, walls, and tiles of this great build- 
ing are covered with gilding. An immense 
archway of bronze, representing beasts, birds, 
and fish, is the opening through a wide- 
spreading avenue of firs. We pass under, 
and a runner shows the way to an elaborate 
gate of bronze. Inside we find a pebbled 
court, in which tower two hundred enormous 
stonelanterns. This is but the entrance to 
another court, beautifully adorned with 
bronzes, lavatory, sacred utensils, anda walk 
of purewhite matting of finest texture, bound 
with heavy silk. We take off our shoes on 
the lacquered steps, according to the custom 
of the country, and then are led through a su- 
perb golden gate, to find ourselves beneatha 
roofed gallery, like a succession of cloisters, 
with the costly shrine near the entrance. A 
shaven priest slides the gilded doors, reveal- 
ing a transept and nave ceiled in blocks ; the 
walls are covered with carved birds and flow- 
ers. 

Here are employed both mythical and real 
subjects in art, while motion, color, and al- 
most breathing life are imparted by the artist. 
At the end of the naveis a flight of steps. 
The massive gilt doors stand open ; the costly 
silk hangings are swung apart by priestly 
hands, revealing three reliquaries simulating 
solid gold, which rise to the lofty roof from 
carved tables. These contain the titles and 
relics of august princes. Embroidered silk 
hangings of great beauty cover the outer exit, 
which opens into a court charming with 
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flowers, fountains, miniature lakes and hills. 
To this sacred and splendid spot, the em- 
peror and empress of Japan gooccasionally to 
visit the tombs and carry some hallowed 
gift, where they kneel in prayer and count 
the beads of their rosaries. Herealso go lovely 
women from the ranks of noble blood, with 
floral offerings and importunate prayers to be 
allowed at death to enter the body of some 
man, instead of a beast or reptile ; for in the 
Buddhist faith there is no hope for a woman 
unless she is reborn as a man. 
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As we passed out of these grounds, we were 
hailed by a smiling girl, and asked to havea 
cup oftea. Her little charcoal brazier, ket- 
tle, dainty cup-rack, and toothsome sweets 
looked inviting, and we were glad to try our 
meager Japanese in chat. As we sipped our 
tea, and ate the delicate rice cakes, watching 
the bright little brunette who served us, we 
could but think pityingly of her lot, know- 
ing nobrighter destiny than to enter the body 
of some cat or dog, or in future ages to be re- 
born a man, 


DINNER DECORATION. 


BY ALETHE LOWBER CRAIG, 


interested in the decoration of her 
dinner table, but she often fails to ap- 
preciate the capabilities of simple ma- 
terials, Unless she is able to draw upon the 
florist for flowers rich and rare she falls back 
helplessly and mionotonously upon an em- 
broidered ‘‘ center-piece’’ and a dish of ferns. 

During the season that flowers are difficult 
to obtain a growing plant or a box of ferns is 
always pretty and pleasant, but may become 
tiresome if not varied. A dish of fruit makes 
a charming, appropriate center: peaches, 
pears, tomatoes, grapes, piled high upon a 
long, shallow brass or copper tray would 
suggest the richness of a Rubens’ canvas ; or, 
put them in a country basket with a droop of 
vine over the side, and you will easily imag- 
ine golden harvest scenes and weather, only 
the basket must be a homely, honest one, not 
gilded or decorated into stiff formality. 

In summer a beautiful table decoration is 
always within reach. If there is just the small- 
est home garden, nasturtiums can easily be 
grown, and what lovely things they are! One 
day have a cut glass bowl rounding full of red 
blossoms ; another time cut only the orange- 
colored ones and put them in a straight vase 
of the glossy, yellow Japanese porcelain that 
is so agreeable to a lover of color, and so very 
inexpensive. The infinite variety of color in 
nasturtiums, their hardy nature, ambitious 
growth, and unremitting blooming make 
them invaluable in a garden. Marigolds, too, 
are a joy always, with their innumerable 
shades of rich velvety yellows. 

If there is not even the least bit of a garden 


inter housewife of dainty tastes is 





to utilize, go to the woods and fields. Wild 
flowers have this advantage too, that they rare- 
ly lead us to mistakes incombinations. The 
florist’s habit of combining roses and fern 
leaves has an inappropriateness that is disturb- 
ing : roses should be upon long stems, bending 
and drooping among their own leaves only, 
and as field flowers grow, so should they be 
arranged upon the dinner table; poppies and 
grasses in a bountiful sheaf; buttercups and 
daisies may be together, although each is 
lovelier alone ; but it would be Vandalic, for 
instance, to add to a tall glass vase twined 
and twisted with falling sprays and tendrils 
of honeysuckle, another flower, no matter 
how beautiful. 

The squares and scarfs of inartistic em- 
broidery that still mar the damask of many 
American tables, have been abolished from 
fastidious English dinners ; also the velvet, 
plush, and gauze that are too much a plagia- 
rism from a milliner’s ‘‘ opening ’’ and for per- 
fect symmetry should be accompanied with 
artificial flowers, 

Fashion issues new decrees for dinners as 
well as for dresses, but a bit of all-round ad- 
vice will cut a Gordian knot of table orna- 
mentation,—when in doubt, choose sim- 
plicity. If the damask is fine it is a pity to 
hide it under commonplace embroidery or 
crépe ; if it is not good, there should be no 
attempt to conceal it with something in still 
poorer taste. If the beginner in housekeep- 
ing could realize that her damask is going to 
endure many years of constant service ; that 
a really delicious breakfast or dinner will ap- 
pear lacking if the tablecloth is coarse or 
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ugly; that the plainest meal will seem ele- 
gant if the linen is satiny, she would pur- 
chase none but the very best, even though 
she denied herself thereby some other trous- 
seau fancies. 

I have always envied the bride of old Hol- 
land whose store of house linen has been 
lovingly accumulated since the days of her 
babyhood. I know of alittle American girl 
whose mother finds pleasure in packing away 
gradually in a big carved chest, tablecloths 
of silken sheen scattered with chrysanthe- 
mums, trailed with morning-glories, or show- 
ered with pearls; chocolate napkins with 
long, glistening fringes ; and, sometimes, a 
little souvenir spoon is slipped in among the 
flaxen folds. There is a fascinating rummage 
in store for that small daughter in the dis- 
tant future years. 

Granted proper table linen, a single floral 
decoration will sufficiently enhance the ele- 
ganceofa dinner. The massive ornaments (?) 
of wired blossoms supplied by the florists 
are beyond the reach of the housewife of 
limited means. She ought to be grateful for 
being denied the possibility of such a display. 

The symphony dinners and luncheons,—the 
pink ones, the yellow ones, etc.,—have had 
an extended career, and deserve their popu- 
larity when temperately carried out. A pink 
dinner may be exquisitely picturesque ; bowls 
of pink roses, the dear, old-fashioned kind ; 
pink shades over the candles giving a becom- 
ing, rosy hue to the faces; and pink ices, 
leaving one with a last couleur de rose im- 
pression. Also, yellow dinners, when golden 
glass and amber tints give a beautiful, sun- 
shiny effect, may always be charming. But 
when a hostess keeps us in the midst of a 
purple cloud through hours of “elegant 
gluttony,’? when she even imprisons her 
bread in knots of mauve ribbon—that is sad. 
Or, she may put forth all her energies to 
give us a red repast ; then she oppresses us 
with the unrelieved masses of red flowers ; 
she makes us look flushed from the red 
shades on the candelabra, and, finally, de- 
stroys the cool intention of her ices by serv- 
ing them in intense, red poppies laboriously 
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constructed out of tissue paper. A green 
dinner may be delicate and refreshing to be- 
hold, but green candle shades do not cast a 
becoming light, and I have endured the mar- 
tyrdom of a dinner so very green that I left 
the table at the close of it feeling livid and 
bilious to a degree. The soup was green, 
the sauces were green, and Nebuchadnezzar 
might have nibbled through this feast with- 
out suspecting that he was bursting the 
bonds of his punishment. 

In charming contrast to such elaborate ef- 
forts was a summer dinner of recent remem- 
brance, a triumph of taste, quaintly elegant, 
yet quite free from a suggestion of expense 
or display. The damask cloth was as thick 
and glossy as a Lyons brocade, with a pat- 
tern of clover leaves scattered singly over the 
shining surface. The floral decoration was 
clover blossoms in an ordinary willow basket, 
which held and concealed the bowl of water. 
The menu was short, and composed of dishes 
within the ability of the cook—virtues too 
rare in housewifery. Every alternate course 
was a cold one, after the commendable Eng- 
lish fashion, the asparagus mayonnaise was 
served in a block of ice, the nest of robin 
eggs for dessert seemed glittering with dew, 
and we returned to the drawing-room re- 
freshed and gratified in taste and sight. 

Low, shallow dishes for flowers are being 
superseded by tall, slender vases, an advan- 
tage to the flowers, for they show more favor- 
ably in tapering glasses, but they are an ob- 
struction to the view of one’s opposite neigh- 
bor. New ornaments for a dinner table are 
flower-holders of pale green glass in high, 
graceful shapes with crumpled edges, into 
which the flowers nestle and droop in a cate- 
less, natural way. A delicate shade of green 
in glass is always pretty for this purpose, it 
harmonizes with everything. 

What we most need in our table arrange- 
ments, what we most lack, is simplicity. 
Dishes garnished with carrot roses and tur- 
nip lilies have retired abashed, but if rib- 
bons and embroideries are to crowd too 
numerously upon their retreating forms, are 
we much improved, after all? 
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WHY 


NOT A SCHOOL REFORM IN GERMANY? 


Transiated fromthe '' Frauenberuf'’ for ‘' The Chautauquan.” 


BY PROFESSOR FLEISCHMANN. 


T is years since the agitation of school re- 
| form began in Germany: unions have 
been formed, circulars distributed, coun- 
cils held, reports brought in, resolutions 
passed and petitions made, yet, to our re- 
proach, we are in the same old ruts. ‘ Pa- 
tience, Rome was not built in a day,’’ well 
may be said of the woman’s union reform in 
Weimar, which has for its laudable aim to 
secure higher education for German women ; 
for this purpose the higher schools for girls 
do not suffice, hence the necessity for admit- 
tance of our daughters to the universities. 

It is high time that we Germans began to 
think of allowing woman’s instatement in 
her rights, and of dismissing those objec- 
tions which have long been overcome by 
continued experiment. We cannot shake 
ourselves free from the old opinion held in the 
Middle Ages that man’s intellectual powers, 
as well as physical, surpass those of woman. 
We love to contemplate man as the lord of 
creation, from whose rib woman was created on 
purpose to make his life pleasant, to preside 
over his home, and teach his children to walk 
andtalk. Participation in higher intellectual 
interests or ability for it, wedeny her; we 
sneer at and ridicule the woman who makes 
bold to mingle in the discourse of men, who 
holds opinions of her own, or who ventures in 
business upon fields which man has been 
accustomed to consider exclusively his do- 
main. A woman clothed in riding habit or 
who, in a phaéton, manages the horse herself, 
a woman not afraid to fire a revolver or who 
enjoys hunting, we call bold. Formerly we 
scoffed also at the ‘‘ experience ’’ of a young 
woman who in less affluent circumstances ed- 
ucated herself for a teacher and as such at- 
tained self-support and independence ; now 
we do not scoff at her ; we realize that already 
thousands of such proved teachers have found 
employment and position in our schools—yet 
we shrug our shoulders at the enterprise and 
accomplishments of the woman who with 
brush and palette or with pen competes with 
artist or author. 

In such employments woman according to 
acurrent phrase, steps ‘‘out of her sphere,”’ 


and this sphere is the home and nursery, its 
symbol a bunch of keys and a basting-ladle. 
But statistics show undeniably that an aver- 
age of forty per cent of all the women in Ger- 
many are not married because there are not 
enough men for them, since the number of 
female inhabitants exceeds the male by a mil- 
lion, in round numbers, and because not a 
small number of men prefer not to marry, or 
because the women themselves will not marry, 
or because they have married and are now di- 
vorced. These women clearly have no oppor- 
tunity to work in their natural ‘‘ sphere’’ of 
wife and mother. 

Since the right has been granted our women 
to educate themselves for teachers, a progress 
in higher education has been made that 
proves the fact that the intellectual strength 
and power of endurance of the German 
woman does not rank behind that of the Ger- 
man man, no less being required of the 
woman teacher than the man. But com- 
petition inthe profession of teaching is so 
great that only a small percentage of compe- 
tent instructressescan obtain positions. This 
proves the great ambition among women for 
a higher education. Give her entrance to 
other professions and the competition in ped- 
agogy will naturally diminish. 

Long as the higher institutions for learn- 
ing, preparatory schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, have existed in Germany, it has been 
the exclusive privilege of the young men to 
attend them and from this fountain to quench 
their thirst for knowledge. Young women 
were and are excluded from this enjoyment ; 
they should not have such thirst, and if it did 
insist on attacking them—there were the select 
schools, institutes, and boarding schools for 
young girls and women, where everything 
was taught that would enable a woman to 
shine in society. The same state of affairs 
exists now. There are enough popular scien- 
tific publications, people think, from which 
women can satisfy any thirst for knowledge 
they may have and which provide abundantly 
for their limited capacities. These are notions 
belonging to the Middle Ages, which we with 
our conservative aims have carried over into 
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the nineteenth century. We jeer at and ridi- 
cule the English or American woman who is 
so ‘‘emancipated”’ as to ‘‘step out of her 
sphere,’’—attend universities. Englandand 
the United States were burdened with the 
same prejudice as fetters Germany now, that 
higher scientific education is man’s monop- 
oly; but for about three decades it has 
been recognized in the best classes of society 
that women should be no longer debarred 
from the advantages of a higher scientific ed- 
ucation. In spite of the many objections 
raised, in spite of great difficulties, the work 
has been begun, and the brilliant results at 
Cambridge, Oxford, Girton, and many in the 
United Ste es bear witness that woman’s in- 
tellectual powers do not rank behind man’s, 
that woman’s physical powers are as well able 
to endure fatigue as man’s, and that this 
higher education has proved no detriment to 
woman’s social position ; the world is not 
peopled with bluestockings. Are German 
women more weakly constituted than their 
English or American sisters? In England, in 
the United States, everywhere, the Germans 
pass for a nation of thinkers and scholars; 
is it any credit to such a nation to deny their 
daughters a higher scientific education? 
Should we allow ourselves to be outdone by 
foreign nations? Our institutions of learn- 
ing, our whole school system is in good re- 
pute among them, our universities are at- 
tended by thousands of foreigners, but as 
women foreigners and our own daughters are 
excluded, they must go to unprejudiced 
Switzerland. Yet we Germans, the nation of 
thinkers and scholars, are almost theonly peo- 
ple in Europe who close the universities to 
their daughters. England, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Denmark, France, Italy, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and even Russia, have conceded the 
attendance of woman at the universities ; Ger- 
many isalone in her stiff-necked resistance to 
such an innovation. 

Experience in England and the United 
States has taught that woman in all the pro- 
fessions of teaching accomplishes as much as 
man. Asaclimax tothe school system there 
exists, in the United States more than in 
England, the principle of co-education, i. e., 
that girls and boys are instructed together in 
the public schools, by the same teachers, in 
the same rooms, at the same hours, in the 
same branches. 

We find this not only in the common 
schools but in the high schools, where stu- 
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dents are prepared for colleges and universi- 
ties. The latter, until a comparatively short 
time ago, were closed to women, but the ne- 
cessity for woman’s higher education led 
partly to the erection of universities exclu- 
sively for women, conducted like those for 
men, such as Vassar and Wellesley colleges, 
and finally to admission of women to men’s 
universities. The same requirements were 
made of the young women as of the young 
men, and with astonishing results. Thegirls 
did as well as the men in mathematics, nat- 
ural sciences, ancient and modern languages, 
in short, in all the branches, and without in- 
jury to their health. Indeed the circum- 
stance that as a rule the young women are 
more industrious than the young men, ex- 
cites a wholesome rivalry in study in the 
common school room. 

The anxiety, that upon admission of women 
the rank in the institution would be lowered 
because as much could not be expected of her 
as of the stronger sex, has proved to be com- 
pletely groundless. Woman’s mind pos- 
sesses a liveliness, quickness of conception, 
and aptitude for combination which enable 
her to endure every exertion, and experience 
has taught that the rank of institutions in 
which women participate, is more liable to 
become higher. Collected statistics of Cor- 
nell University show that since the admis- 
sion of women, with increased demands on 
the students, the percentage of students who 
did not succeed and had to give up the stud- 
ies fell from 26 to 16, and that not a single girl 
failed to pass the examinations. 

The further fear that the admission of 
women to universities originally established 
for men would harm both parties, has been 
entirely removed by the experience that 
woman’s influence has a favorable effect on 
the lax, often almost barbarous, habits of the 
men students. On the other side it may 
justly be affirmed that the regular intercourse 
under scientific sway exerts much less in- 
fluence on the imagination of the susceptible 
youth than the less frequent chance meetings 
in parlor, ball room, etc. Nobody objects to 
young men’s talking, singing, dancing, with 
young ladies, why should they meet less 
harmlessly on the field of science? 

Experiments made in England and the 
United States with the admission of women 
to universities have met with such glowing 
results, that German women should no longer 
be debarred from a higher education proven 
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by their English and American sisters to be 
advantageous. 

A noted scholar took as grounds against 
woman’s admission to scientific and medical 
study that no woman had ever accomplished 
anything in medical science; or she would 
have been admitted. Has she had a chance 
to accomplish anything? Who of the prac- 
ticing physicians in Germany has been ad- 


mitted to a German high school, to be ed- 
ucated there in his profession? Give woman 
achance to do something in the field of science 
and we will see whether she will not do as 
wellas man. We have accustomed ourselves 
to seeing woman as a good horseback rider, 
hunter, a skillful artist, competent teacher, 
and gifted author, and we can get used to 
seeing her in the field of science. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PHYSICAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


BY DR. MARY E. GRADY. 


and underfed, a sad fact, to which 

many of the vices and weaknesses of 

mankind are due, caused not alone by 
poverty, but also by ignorance of the needs 
of the organism. 

The secret of bodily health is the mainte- 
nance of a nice balance between income and 
expenditure. In the management of every 
furnace or engine there are three elements of 
importance to be considered: 1st, Fuel or 
food ; 2nd, heat or force ; and 3rd, ash or waste 
products. 

The fuel holds this force or energy in a 
latent or potential form, the heat represents 
this energy in its active or kinetic form, and 
the ash is the fuel robbed of a part or all of 
its latent force. 

These same three elements are of equal im- 
portance in the workings of that most wonder- 
ful of all mechanisms—the human body. The 
changes which take place in the body are 
governed by the same chemical and physical 
laws as similar phenomena occurring in ex- 
ternal nature, and consist in the destruction of 
tissue and its restoration or building up. 
These processes are technically called me- 
tabolism, 

Let us considerin turn, each of the three 
elements mentioned: 1st, Fuel. Air, food, 
and water constitute the fuel which is burnt 
in the body. Air consists of one volume of 
oxygen and four volumes of nitrogen. The 
necessary quantity of oxygen required by an 
adult for fuel in 24 hours is 15 cu. ft. ; to ob- 
tain this 300 cu. ft. of air must be breathed. 
These figures apply to outdoor air ; to obtain 
the same quantity of oxygen indoors the 
apartment must provide 3,000 cu. ft. of fresh 
air for each adult occupant, each hour. This 
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standard is not easily obtained, hence in 
temperate and cold climates where a large pro- 
portion of the population spend the greater 
part of the time in the atmosphere of dwell- 
ings and business places they are deprived 
of the requisite amount of oxygen. Ata 
glance one perceives why outdoor occupations 
and recreations are desirable. Proper nour- 
ishment of the body depends upon the con- 
sumption of a just proportion of the albumi- 
nous, fatty, and carbo-hydrate (sugar and 
starch) principles of food. The quantity of 
solid food consumed by the adult in 24 hours 
should be from three to four pounds, in the 
ratioof 2% parts albuminous (meat and eggs); 
1 part fatty (butter); and 12 parts carbo- 
hydrate (bread, root vegetables, etc.). Water 
not only is an almost universal solvent, but 
it enters into chemical union with many sub- 
stances in the body by a process called hy- 
dration. Hydration and oxidation (union 
with oxygen) constitute most of the metabolic 
changes occurring in the body ; hence water 
and air are more important elements of food 
than we realize. The quantity of water con- 
sumed in 24 hours should be four to five pounds 
or pints (water constitutes the bulk of all 
beverages). Ordinarily too little water is con- 
sumed, 

2nd, Force.—Herbert Spencer says: ‘‘ What- 
ever amount of power an organism expends 
in any shape is the correlate and equivalent 
of a power that was taken intoit from with- 
out.” The vegetable kingdom has the power 
of converting the air, water, salts (found in 
the soil), and sunshine which constitute its 
food into living protoplasm, building up 
these simple inorganic substances into com- 
plex organic ones (albumen, starch, sugar, 
fats, etc.) and in so doing locking up, in 
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these new products, a great deal of sleeping 
or latent force which has been absorbed from 
the sun’s rays. The animal kingdom de- 
pending upon the vegetable for food breaks 
up these complex organic substances by a 
process of burning or oxidation within the 
tissues of the body, reducing them largely to 
simple inorganic material or ash, whereby 
the sleeping force is set free in the form of 
heat. Thus the fuel which man consumes, 
in 24 hours, produces sufficient heat to melt 
fifty pounds of ice, and raise this water to the 
boiling point (212°F). This heat is con- 
sumed in maintaining the normal tempera- 
ture of the body (986-10°F), which is consid- 
erably higher than that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, consequently much heat is lost 
by radiation ; in evaporating water from the 
lungs and skin; in warming the air, food, 
and drink taken into the body ; and in the 
work of the circulatory, respiratory, muscu- 
lar, and nervous systems. The amount of 
force expended by the heart, in 24 hours, is 
sufficient to raise 138 tons one foot; that 
exerted by the muscles of respiration, 63 tons. 

3rd. Ash.—A prolificsource of disease is the 
retention of ash or waste production in the 
system. The chief of these are urea, carbon 
dioxide, and water. The so-called depura- 
tory organs (lungs, skin, kidneys, and intes- 
tines) are the channels by which the system 
is relieved of these products. The lungs ex- 
hale 14 cubic feet of carbon dioxide in 24 
hours, and about two pounds of water as well 
as organic impurities. The skin relieves the 
body of a like amount of water, and small 
quantities of carbon dioxide and urea. The 
kidneys excrete three pounds of water, con- 
taining about two ounces of ash in solution, 
of which urea (identical in chemical composi- 
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tion with cyanate of ammonia) is the most 
important ingredient. If carbon dioxide be 
retained in the blood we have suffocation or 
asphyxia ; if the urates and similar substan- 
ces, a condition known as lithemia and gout 
results ; if lactic acid, rheumatism ; if urea 
(as in Bright’s disease), urzemia, urzemic con- 
vulsions, and finally death by coma. In all 
these conditions prevention is better and 
much more easily accomplished than cure. 
The great benefit claimed and sometimes ex- 
perienced from the course of treatment at the 
spas in this country and abroad depends 
largely upon the solvent power of water with 
which the system is drenched by the ther- 
mal baths and ingestion of unusually large 
quantities of the same, thus producing 
changes in the system in a few weeks, which 
under ordinary conditions would require 
years to accomplish. 

In conclusion I would repeat that health 
can only be maintained by adjusting the sup- 
ply of the body to its waste, the demand 
being for a sufficient quantity of pure air, 
food, and water; bathing; properly regula- 
ted outdoor exercise ; with an active elimina- 
tion from the system of the products of waste 
by the organs intended for their removal. 

Dryden realized how little need mankind 
would have for physicians if they fulfilled 
these simple laws of health when he said : 
‘Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee a doctor for a nauseous draught ; 

The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

God never made His work for man to mend.”’ 
However, though every intelligent person 
can accomplish very much in this direction 
for himself, occasionally a few suggestions 
from an experienced physician may prove of 
service, 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON, 


T is a queer honor to be paid to Saint Val- 
| entine, the martyr and celibate, the 
Christian bishop who suffered death in 
thereign of Emperor Claudius A. D. 270, 
that the day dedicated to special love making, 
the day accorded to mating birds, should be 
the day honored by his name. 
That it should commemorate the ancient 
Roman feasts of Lupercalia on February 


fifteenth is more in harmony with its tenor. 
Lupercus was the Latin god of fertility and 
the marriageable young men and maidens 
celebrated the féte day with rapturous glee. 
They decked their homes with holly and ivy, 
and in Kent, England, for many years, a part 
ofthe regular frolic was for the girls to make 
and burn a holly boy, and for the boys in turn 
to sacrifice to the god a girl of ivy. 
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Walks were taken in the early morn before 
the sun had peeped above the horizon, while 
the birds were singing their morning song to 
the birdling of their choice, while the dew was 
at its freshest and heaviest on grass and shrub; 
the beauty of the year lay in the clasp of each 
rounded dewdrop, and applied to the face, 
neck, and hands, direct from the leaves, would 
give a complexion that would rival the rare 
tints of Venus. Large leaves were gently 
gathered so as not to break the globules, and 
the precious heaven-given drops were laid 
against the face and pressed on from the leaves. 
How much more dainty and romantic, than 
sleeping in a mask, or steaming one’s face 
through a funnel-shaped face cover, attached 
by a tube to the kitchen teakettle! If the 
early rising and active exercise deserved the 
credit given to the dew, let it pass ; it is the 
way of the world to-day, to neglect the true, 
and give unlimited praise where honor is not 
due! 

St. Valentine’s Day was devoted to many 
incantations and charms and spells, to fore- 
cast the future; to penetrate that merciful 
veil that hides to-morrow, else we should falter 
and yield the struggle, which it is best we 
should continue faithfully until the end. In 
the early walk, the first maiden the youth 
met, the first youth the maiden’s eyes fell 
upon, was the youth or maiden designed by 
gracious heaven for the life-long mate. 

To take from a hard-boiled egg the yolk and, 
after filling the space with salt, to eat it would 
bring a vivid dream ofthirst! Ifsome gallant 
hand brought a glass of wine or water to as- 
suage that burning thirst, it was the hand 
that would lead her to the altar. Blest in- 
deed did the maid esteem herself, if at this 
moment the dream was indulgent enough to 
grant her a view of the face of her future 
husband. Ifon the contrary, her thirst went 
unassuaged, she not only had that to endure, 
but when she awakened it was tothesad knowl- 
edge that life held for her no future mate ; 
she was to know henceforth that she be- 
longed to the great army of spinsters, and 
might as well decide upon her mission now, 
as later. 

She could, instead, prepare for special 
dreams by pinning five bay leaves to her pil- 
low, one in the middle, one in each corner. 
Despite the possible pin-pricks it would seem 
the preferable method. 

In ancient France the court ladies of Henry 
the Fourth were not above giving February 
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entertainments and securing partners for the 


year by ‘‘drawing lots.’’ Not the pleasantest 
of results would always follow, where neither 
of the parties was pleased. But many asevere 
attack of heart trouble has originated from 
simple propinquity, where uncongeniality 
first existed. Even distinct antagonism has 
been replaced by an ardent attachment. 

The origin of sending valentines of love 
or insult to friends or enemies has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for, but the Romans 
at their Feast of Purification, that occurred 
on or near the fourteenth of February, ex- 
changed gifts of rare jewels orjewelry, articles 
of vertu, flowers, and even choice and dainty 
garments, of much beauty and value. Yet it 
is easy to believe that it is this very custom 
that has been perpetuated from one generation 
to another, and at the same time has degen- 
erated and become corrupted, until it is scarce- 
ly removed from vulgarity. 

Even on St. Valentine’s Day it is not the 
usage for woman to set aside the bonds of 
custom and become a wooer. But once in 
four years she may if she choose send her pro- 
posal by St. Valentine’s route unquestioned. 
With three hundred and sixty-six full 
days in woman’s year, the spinsters 
ought to view the Fates as propitious. 
But they must remember that oppor- 
tunities like tides must be taken when 
offered at their full, neither of them will wait 
for man or woman, and somecome but once. 
Neglect would imply that they failed to appre- 
ciate the labors in their behalf, of dear, good 
old Scotch Margaret as long ago as 1288. 
Why is it inferred that Margaret wasold? Be- 
cause inexperiened girlhood would neither 
have been sothoughtfully generous toward her 
own sex, norso harsh in the penalty imposed 
upon the other. 

Woman has even held undisputed the bless- 
ed privilege of saying nay, as she chooses; 
either indirectly, thus saving the suitor mor- 
tification by gently preventing his offer; or 
with courteous but unmistakable directness 
after the honor is set before her. None may 
question her right to do this; this was Mar- 
garet’s harsh edict: 

“It is ordaint, that during the reign ofher Maist 
Blessit Majestie Margaret, that maiden like ladie 
of baith high and low estate, shall have liberty 
to speak to the man she likes. Gif herefusesto 
take her to be his wyf, he shall be mu/c¢ in the 
sum of ane hundred pounds, more or less as his 
estate shall be: except and alwais gif he can 
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make it appear that he is betrothit to another 
woman; then he shall be free.’’ 

What woman was ever threatened with a 
fine, unless she could ‘‘ make it appear’’ that 
she was previously bespoken and fettered by 
betrothal vows? This would have been un- 
equal rights indeed, were it not for that 
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clause so adroitly added to ‘‘kill the bill.” 

Margaret is shown by this, to have been 
like the royal rulers of to-day subject to an 
authority that could easily destroy her kind- 
liest intentions. Every man would escape 
through such a loop-hole, it is so easy to 
‘‘make it appear.” 


TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


BY MRS. M. B. DENNING. 


and one to which all travelers go, has 

the mysterious title, ‘‘ Towers of Si- 

lence.”” The name is not more weird 
than the purpose for which the towers were 
built. And certainly this Parsee method of 
disposing cf the dead is the most revolting 
of all the strange modes in vogue in various 
countries. 

One day in company with an American 
lady, we drove over beautiful Malabar hill to 
this strange spot. As it is on an eminence 
overlooking the sea, and protected on the 
landward side by a high stone wall, we could 
see nothing of the Towers as we approached. 
We alighted at the gate, and were admitted 
by the dignified gate keeper, while another 
old Parsee showed us over the grounds. 

These grounds are nicely laid out with 
gravel walks, and are dotted plentifully with 
various kinds of palms, the beautiful leaved 
crotons, often called the flowers of India, 
and with many flowering trees, from which 
each visitor receives a bouquet on leaving. 

There are several temples for the fire wor- 
ship, the religion of the Parsees. Five priests 
keep the fire burning continually in these 
temples ; and since the first Persians landed 
in Bombay over two hundred years ago, our 
guide said, this holy fire has never been al- 
lowed to go out. 

Going a little farther into the garden, we 
saw scattered here and there among the 
shrubbery five round towers of white mason- 
ry. These are the ‘‘ Towers of Silence,” the 
places in which the Parsees expose their dead 
to be devoured by the vultures. And the 
ghastly objects in a solid row around the 
edges of the parapet of each tower are the 
motionless birds waiting for their horrid 
feast. 

One of these solid white towers with its 
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fringe of dark vultures in relief against the 
sky, is a most sickening sight, and this sys- 
tematic plan of feeding these loathsome birds 
is extremely revolting to a western mind. 

These towers are open to the sky, but all 
the interior is hidden from sight by the outer 
wall coming up fourteen feet above the stone 
platform on which the dead are laid. The 
towers are perhaps thirty feet high and 
ninety feet in diameter. No one has seen the 
interior excepting the builders and those who 
carry the dead to the towers. 

But there is a large model, perhaps three 
feet in diameter, in a locked wooden box, near 
the gate, which the guide will exhibit and 
explain, and by means of which a fair idea 
of the whole structure may be gained. This 
model and one like it which was sent to the 
Paris Exposition are the only ones ever 
made, the old Parsee told us; although we 
have been told, since, that miniature ones are 
for sale in Bombay. 

The plan of a tower is something like this : 
On the platform, fourteen feet below the 
outer wall, is the place where the dead are 
laid; it is open to the sky. It is circular and 
divided into three circles of stone receptacles. 
The outer row is for men, the middle row for 
women, and the inner row for children. In 
the center and occupying the greater part of 
the tower is the well. 

These receptacles are connected by gutters 
cut between them, and the rains falling upon 
this coffin platform wash away all unclean- 
ness. The water falls into the well in the 


center, where it percolates through the bleach- 
ing bones of thousands of Parsees, and from 
thence is carried off through huge drains 
under ground. 

There are four of these drains ; and at the 
entrance of each there is a large charcoal box 
which is for the purpose of purifying the 
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water before it goes into the earth. There 
are probably ways of renewing this charcoal. 

Fourteen feet below the top of the wall, and 
on a level with the platform, is a door where 
the bearers enter with the body. This is 
reached from the ground by an inclined plane 
of stone work. 

When a body is placed in one of the recep- 
tacles, the bearers hasten out, and from my 
position in the garden I could see the black 
fringe disappear from the top of the tower. 
The vultures were feeding, perchance, on the 
body of achild, but late held in a mother’s 
loving embrace. No one sees them at the re- 
volting feast, but presently they return, sati- 
ated, to the parapet or to perch among the 
trees. 

Two weeks after the burial, if such it can 
be called, the bearers return and, with a pair 
of long tongs, throw the bones into the 
central well. 

Theclothes in which the dead were wrapped 
and the bearers’ own clothes are all left inside 
the garden in a small stone house where they 
are burned. New funeral garments of pure 
white are provided the bearers by the friends 
of the deceased. 

This class who prepare the dead for burial 
and carry them into the regions of silence, 
must live by themselves as they are accounted 
unclean. Inorder to induceany to enter this 
vocation the pay for these services is very 
high. 

The reason given for this strange disposi- 
tion of the dead is to hasten the return of the 
body to the original elements, earth, air, 
water, and fire, and to keep everything as 
pure as possible. These elements are wor- 
shiped by the Persians. But one wonders 


why the Hindoo method of burning is not 
a far speedier, more simple, and less re- 
pulsive 
result, 


method of accomplishing the same 
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There are many strange stories and tra- 
ditions connected with these towers—one 
even going so far as tosay that, if by mistake 
a live man should be carried in a faint or 
swoon, inside one of these towers, he is not 
carried back, but that the door is closed upon 
him and he is left to his fate. 

Whether this is true or not, it is not much 
more tragic than the sight, often witnessed 
in Bombay, of a funeral procession being met 
on the way to the gardens by the hungry vul- 
tures who have been waiting some days for a 
meal. What the feelings of the friends must 
be, in spite of custom, we cannot imagine. 

According to the statement on the sign- 
board, no one is allowed within this inclosure 
excepting Parsees; but like many other 
things this was made null and void by the 

jingle of alittle silver. But the rule which 
prohibits any one but the bearers of the dead 
from approaching within thirty feet of a 
tower, was rigidly enforced. 

The masonry of these towers is very mas- 
sive and is intended to last for centuries. 
The first one was built two hundred years ago 
when the first Parseescameto Bombay. This 
one, at present, is used only by the Modi 
family of Bombay. The last one of the five 
was erected forty-five years ago. There isa 
sixth tower, a square one, by itself in the 
garden, for the bones of the criminal classes. 

We took the flowers from the old Parsee as 
a souvenir of our visit and turned from the 
beautiful grounds and the white towers with 
their adornings of living sculpture of bronze 
and as we drove along the shore of the back 
bay toward home we felt deeply thankful 
for Christian burial, and in our ears rang the 
beautiful lines of Longfellow on the death of 
Bryant,— 


‘‘Lay him, who loved Mother Nature, 
Softly to sleep on her breast.’’ 
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TWO NOTABLE HERESY TRIALS. 


HeErREsy trials are not in harmony with the 
spirit of the time and they are as disagreea- 
ble as they ever were. Two things are re- 
quired by all reasonable Christians: First, 
the largest possible and convenient liberty 
within churches ; second, prompt and cour- 
teous retirement from the pulpit of a church 
by any minister who no longer sincerely re- 
ceives its doctrines. Reasonable Christians 
believe that these two things ought to make 
heresy trials impossible, and there is always 
asuspicion fhat when a heresy trial comes, 
its cause is some peculiar form of the per- 
sonal equation. Either the church has a 
man or group of men of persecuting temper, 
orthe accused man indulges himself with 
impossible or inconvenient liberty. In the 
cases of some notoriety which have resulted 
in expulsion, the general public has assigned 
the trials to the persecuting temper, and the 
wiser people have remained in doubt whether 
the cause lay in the persecuting temper or the 
inconvenient liberty. 

The two famous Presbyterian cases now 
before the public puzzle and perplex all 
serious-minded persons. Professors H. P. 
Smith and Briggs are precisely the men to 
whom an outsider of inquiring mind would 
go when he desired to know what is sound 
Presbyterian doctrine. One would have said 
before these trials were begun: ‘‘ These two 
professors represent admirably the Presby- 
terian doctrines.”” And the general wonder 
is increased by the fact that both still believe 
themselves to be perfectly sound in the faith. 
There cannot be the least doubt of the perfect 
sincerity of both. We do not recall any par- 
allel case in church history. If they are left 
to construe and explain their printed words, 
there is not the slightest departure in these 
words from pure Presbyterianism. When 
the prosecutors construe the same words, a 
great gulf is fixed between Professors Smith 
and Briggs on the one side and sound doc- 
trine onthe other. It is impossible to doubt 
the sincerity of either party to this remarka- 
ble controversy. What is worse still is the 
probability that the disputation may last for 
several years and yet settle nothing beyond 
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the personal relations of the two professors 
to the Presbyterian body. The casting of 
them out might be a distinct gain if after 
their expulsion the young ministers should 
have a clear and exact definition of the points 
in issue and well-defined principles of inter- 
pretation. Weregret to add that we see no 
signs of desirable general results of these 
trials. It cannot be a good result if the ver- 
dict of expulsion puts the crown of martyr- 
dom on the head of the expelled. The result 
is no whit more useful if young ministers are 
warned by it that study and thinking are 
dangerous. The clearing of the accused after 
more or less violence of accusation would 
weaken the faith of many—and would not 
end the controversy. These trials ought not 
to be. Some one has blundered. Whether 
the blunders were committed by the accusers 
or by the accused we are unable to deter- 
mine—it is a personal equation and we have 
not the data for solving it. 

It has sometimes seemed that the equivo- 
cal andevasive element lies in the difference te- 
tween saying, ‘‘ The Bible is freefrom errors,”’ 
or saying, ‘‘God’s Word is free from errors.” 
Every educated man admits that there are 
human errors in his English Bible. No per- 
fectly printed book exists. No perfect manu- 
script ever existed. But all hope of light by 
this explanation is taken away by the frank 
admission on the part of Dr. Briggs’ accusers 
that errors are found in the printed Bible, and 
that someof them goback tothe manuscripts 
(as, for example, the account of the death of 
Moses in a book written by Moses). Weare 
left to infer that the issue is some degree of 
errancy in the Bible—that Professor Briggs 
finds too many errors, or errors of too grave 
acharacter. But we know of nostandard by 
which to measure the specific gravity of a 
Bible error or to define in exact terms the 
measure of errancy which one may safely be- 
lieve in and still be a good Christian. We 
refer, of course, to such errors as are consist- 
ent with our faith in the Bible as a revelation 
of the will of God. 

The suggestions of the foregoing paragraph 
are offered as a partial support for our belief 
that these trials will settle nothing. At the 
end of them we shall be as far as ever from 
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having a clear definition of heretical errancy 
teaching. If any conservative mind believes 
that the casting out of these eminent profess- 
ors will put an end to the study of the his- 
tory of the construction of the Bible, he is 
singularly deluded. If any radical unbe- 
liever expects the Bible to lose its hold on 
human souls, he is still more singularly de- 
luded. Neither result could be produced by 
athousand heresy trials. ‘‘We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels,’’ hammer the 
vessels as much as you may, thetreasure will 
remain. The treasure is God’s Word ; the 
vessels are the human vehicles of that Divine 
Word. Conservatives may attach too much 
importance to the earthen vessels; radicals 
certainly assign them too little importance. 
But wise men will go on searching out how, 
when, by whom, the vessels were prepared 
out of human materials; and here and there 
asliver of the old pottery may be removed 
without damage to the precious treasure. 
These trials can never be more than an inci- 
dent of a great and necessary enterprise—the 
inspection of the human materials in the 
Bible. 

We do not intend by these remarks to cast 
any reflections upon the noble body of Pres- 
byterians. They arethe salt of our earth, 
the light shining high over our heritage of 
faith. We rejoice in their wholesome con- 
servatism as a bulwark of sound and essen- 
tial doctrine ; and no number of learned her- 
etics would in our judgment be worth 
considering in comparison with the honor 
and peace of this great Christian communion. 


THE CHARMS AND FAULTS OF YOUNG 
POETS. 


GENIus is apt to be impetuous and im- 
patient, especially in its season of youthful 
energy and fecundity where imagination rises 
like spring sap and floods the brain with color, 
music, perfume, and passion. A certain rare 
freshness, like the indescribable fragrance 
of earliest bursting buds, exhales from the 
poetry of a vigorous young singer. Naivete 
gives dew to tender yet bold sprays of leaf 
and bloom. No danger that the world will 
mistake the vos celestis for the dampness from 
a watering-pot ; for there is something inim- 
itable in this careless, headlong genius of 
youth which distinguishes even its most 
ethereal features from those of the trained art- 
ist. It is much easier to imitate fairly well 
I-Feb. 
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the manner of Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
for example, than to catch and hold the 
simple charm of Burns’ ‘‘ Bonnie Doon.’’ 
The impetuosity and impatience of over- 
fecundity are, however, as full of evil as they 
are burdened witk charm. 

The temptation is great to believe that 
precocious and apparently involuntary poetic 
absorption is, if not a manifestation of an ab- 
normal and therefore unhealthy development, 
at least a threat against longevity and lasting 
productivity. But we would speak here of 
the poetry characteristic of genius in its first 
flower, healthy, human, and unconcerned as 
to what criticism may be. The charms and 
faults (inherent and unavoidable) of this po- 
etry are distinctly marked, so that the reader 
is almost sure to admire it wholly or detest it 
entirely, just as he happens to absorb the 
good or the bad qualities more readily. Hence 
arises the unsatisfactory influence of many 
young poets ; for when great magnetism goes 
with a fault we are prone to overlook that it 
isafault. The world has refused to count 
the sins of Burns’ and Shelley’s verse against 
them. Even Villon goes acquit in view of 
his strange fascination. Byron and Poe 
reached maturity ; but their most enthralling 
poetry was written before life could have de- 
livered its crowning message to them. 

Speaking generally, the chief charm of a 
youthful poet’s productions is its independ- 
ence, that is, granting the presence of genius. 
New wings dare try any flight, because the 
young bird knows not fear. Timidity ad- 
vances apace with art and the field of imagina- 
tion contracts as the poet becomes self- 
conscious. Likea babe reaching forth without 
discrimination after the rose or the live coal, 
a fledgeling poet sets his music to whatever 
inflames his fancy or captivates his imagina- 
tion ; he does not stop to apply the calipers 
of acautious forethinking artisan. This reck- 
less expenditure of genius makes nearly every 
first book of a genuine poet a most incongru- 
ous collection of gold and dross. The ethe- 
really divine and the grotesquely gross are 
strangely jumbled together. 

It seems that with rare exceptions the best 
poetry has been written just at that point of 
time when youth is hovering at the gateway 
of full manhood and before the imagination 
has had time to discover the limitations of 
art and to begin shuffling the cards for the 
favors of an audience. Keats when he wrote 
the ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale,’’ Burns before 
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he went up to Edinburgh, Theocritus ere 
the court of Ptolemy tempted him and 
while yet he loved the goatherds of Sicily 
and Cos—it were easy to multiply names— 
all the wonder-working swarms of song- 
children just taking strongly to wing, have 
shown us how at the golden moment a rush 
of enthusiasm can surpass all the possibili- 
ties of academic training. But, on the other 
hand, like the moth dashing at the candle, 
too often the overconfident muse of youth 
destroys its wings in attempting impossible 
or forbidden things. Great poets are those 
who by accident or by force of natural insight 
discover before it is too late that choice of 
subject is scarcely less important than the 
choice of expression and the ripening of style. 
Native soundness of ethical vision, such as 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton evidently 
possessed, is worth at least as much as the 
finest esthetic taste and the nicest musical 
discrimination. The poet must be wholly 
human, but he must not accept humanity and 
grossness as equivalent things. Song to be 
of the best must address itselfto man’s higher 
nature. This the young poet too often re- 
fuses to recognize, preferring rather to at- 
tract the sympathy of the earthy part of hu- 
manity, or to attitudinize before mere forms 
of matter and mere masses of color. 

But when all has been said that sound crit- 
icism can suggest, the youthful singers are 
the true singers. They may not be the best 
poets measured by the rules of high art, but 
they have flung forth the electrical, heart- 
stirring, soul-haunting, unstudied strains 
whose echoes make the whole world melodi- 
ously resonant. With all their faults the 
youthful, jocund, careless geniuses are the 
salt of the literary universe. 


WINTER RESORTS AND WHO ATTEND 
THEM. 

Wiruin the past few years there has ap- 
peared in this country a remarkable change 
in the habits of a portion of our people. Ac- 
companying this social change have been 
other changes of a commercial character in- 
volving millions of capital and changing the 
financial standing of whole states. The busi- 
ness aspect of these changes appeals most 
vividly to the imagination and to understand 
the social side of the matter we may first look 
at its commercial aspect. A railroad map of 
the country made at the close of the war 
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would show a singular distribution of roads. 
Inthe northern line of states the map is 
thickly crossed by the black network of the 
many lines of communication,—to the west 
afew main roads, to the southwest almost 
none, to the south very few indeed, along 
the southeast coast only one or two, in 
Florida almost none. A railroad map of to- 
day shows, not only a vast increase in the 
northern and middle states, but many new 
lines along the southeast coast and far down 
into Florida. In addition to the railroads in 
the southeast there are now almost daily ferries 
from New York toall the points along the 
coast of Georgia and Florida. Here are mil- 
lions of new capital invested in steamships 
and railroads to parts of our country that 
twenty years ago were practically unknown 
and unoccupied. These roads lead to towns 
that did not exist twenty years ago. In 
these new cities and in many an old southern 
town we find to-day the most magnificent 
hotels in the world—real Spanish castles of 
luxury andcomfort. Whole books have been 
written to describe the wonders of hotel life 
in Florida alone and the alluring advertise- 
ments of the steamship companies picture 
palaces, pleasure grounds, villa-towns, and 
‘resorts’? surpassing in costliness and con- 
venience anything in Europe. Accompany- 
ing all this has been a remarkable rise in real 
estate in our southeastern states. 

Until the invention of the locomotive, na- 
tions and communities never moved. The 
whole world practically staid at home. The 
wanderer and traveler were, in a sense, vaga- 
bonds. The respectable portion of the com- 
munity never left home. The present gener- 
ation is fast breaking away from all home 
ties. Not that the home is less loved or that 
there is less desire to have a home, but the 
home itself is a trifle less of a chain binding 
its owner a prisoner for life to one spot. 
More and more our people move about, livea 
part of the time in one place, a part of the 
time in another. Facilities for travel have 
created a universal love of travel. Our 
yourg people find that all the world may be 
home for a while, that all our vast country is 
really one great home where a family may be 
‘“‘at home’’ in any climate. Moreover, the 
railroads have enabled us to be independent 
of climate. So great is our own country that 
aman may in two days move from winter to 
summer, from March to July. 

Out of all these things has come the ‘‘ win- 
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ter resort.’’ Perhaps the most curious sec- 
tion of our country to-day is the great 
peninsula thrust down into warm tropical 
waters. Here we havea whole state appar- 
ently given up to winter resorts. The great 
hotels at St. Augustine and Tampa are really 
clubhouse homes. Here whole families live 
in more than homely comfort for perhaps 
ninety days and then depart and are not seen 
there again for a year. Not only does this 
great annual migration to Florida, to Geor- 
gia, and parts of South Carolina produce 
great commercial changes, but also social 
effects quite as worthy of attention as the 
palaces and pleasure grounds. 

Who goes to the winter resorts? Who 
supports these steamboat routes, these great 
steamships and costly railroads? In the 
opinion of persons competent to judge ofthis 
matter, the larger part of the temporary 
residents in these winter resorts are people of 
means and leisure who can afford to leave 
other parts of the country and spend the 
three cold months in a warm climate. Next, 
in point of numbers, come the invalids. 
These are persons who are threatened by 
some form of disease that may be relieved by 
residence in a warm climate. These people 
gotothe winter resorts, not because they 
wish to, but because they must. They are 
quite another class from the idle rich, and 
they commonly seek the interior resorts like 
Thomasville, Georgia, and Aiken, South 
Carolina. Naturally the invalid tourists are 
inclined to stay in one place and they do not 
move about from hotel to hotel as do the 
“society people.” Lastly, there is a small 
class who go to the winter resorts for the 
hunting and fishing. Naturally the invalids 
are all from the colder northern states, and 
chiefly from the east. The tourists who fill 
the great hotels come from the north, east, and 
west, from Canada, and from Europe. The 
parlors of the Ponce.de Leon at St. Augus- 
tine are filled in February with representa- 
tive families from all our great cities. All the 
states may meet in the dining room and many 
a foreign title may be seen on the hotel reg- 
ister. Florida is a way station to Cuba, but, 
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so far, only a few Cuban families are to be 
seen at these resorts. They land at Tampa 
Bay, look at the hotels and move on toward 
their Paris,—New York. The native families 
of the south are visitors at these resorts, but 
visitors only, being drawn there merely by 
curiosity to see the hotels and the new 
towns. 

What is the effect of this annual migration 
to the winter resorts? The invalids are no 
doubt improved by the rest and the softer 
climate. The tourists are improved and ben- 
efited in quite another way. First of all is 
the meeting of many minds from many 
places. The west learns to respect the east. 
The east gets its conceit taken out. Boston 
finds Denver perhaps as well educated as it- 
self, and quite as apt atlearning. Chicago 
suddenly learns to love Baltimore for its wit 
and beauty, and Baltimore is stirred and 
brightened by the contagious enthusiasm of 
St. Paul. There are many who think the 
idle rich are in asense bad or selfish. The 
idle rich in this country are too newly rich to 
inherit the vices of European aristocracy. 
They are, as a whole, very far from idle, and 
the majority are seldom really selfish. The 
winter resort is to them an education in good 
manners, in unselfishness and good will. 
When a rich young man finds himself thrown 
with other men richer perhaps than he and 
sees and hears how their wealth was won, he 
is apt to get the corners knocked off. Be- 
sides, who cares if these people do leave a 
million or two in Florida every winter? 
Florida does not object. It is really a sign 
of the immense resources of our country that 
out of our whole population so many are able 
to spend a winter sopleasantly. It is a good 
deal like the workingman who saw the proces- 
sion of carriages on Fifth Avenue. He was 
glad so many could affordacarriage. He 
would have one himself some day—if work 
would do it. 

Lastly, there is no danger that the love of 
home will be lost. It is merely changed. 
‘“‘Home”’ is broader than it used to be. 
Everywhere is home in this country—if you 
take the home spirit with you. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND is distinguished as 
the only man who, having served as Presi- 
dent of these United States, and having been 
out of the office for four years, has been re- 
elected for a second term. It is a new réle 
for an ex-president to play—that of going 
back to the White House after a period of 
absence ; but the experience gained in the 
former term of service will be of practical 
value to the people. The wear of the presi- 
dency is so great that there are few ex- 
presidents living at one time, Rutherford B. 
Hayes being the only one besides Mr. Cleve- 
land at the present time. Speaking of Mr. 
Hayes, Senator John Sherman says: ‘‘ There 
isa man who lives, I think, as a retired 
President with satisfaction and good sense. 
He has a comfortable, unostentatious place 
inthe country near a town. He is worth 
perhaps $400,000. He has a family,alibrary, 
and good health. He worries about nothing. 
I think he is a good example of how to live 
after retirement from a high public office.” 


THE annual report of the Hon. William T. 
Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion for the year 1890-91 recently made, con- 
tains some important and interesting statis- 
tical matter. The report shows the number 
of pupils enrolled in the common schools of 
the country during 1890-91 to be 13,203,170, 
and the average daily attendance, 8,404,228 ; 
there were 363,922 teachers, of whom 122,551 
were males. The total expenditure for the 
support of the public schools was $148, 173,- 
487. There are 430 institutions in the coun- 
try called universities or colleges, having 
8,472 professors or instructors, of whom all 
but 1,122aremen. The total enrollment in 
these institutions during the period covered 
by the report is given as 122,323, of whom 
92,589 are males. The progress of education 
in the old slave states of the South is illus- 
trated by tables which show the number of 
pupils in the common schools in these states 
to be 1,309,251, with 24,064 teachers, nearly 
one half of whom are women. 


PROBABLY the most notable exhibition of 
art the world has ever seen will be that at the 
Columbian Exposition. It is singular, too, 
that America, for so long a dependency of 


Europe in all that pertains to art, should at- 
tract a display never before equaled. All 
over the world painters and sculptors are pre- 
paring their work for presentation during 
the exposition and the result will be an ex- 
hibit of the art of nations which will neces- 
sarily have to stand the test of constant 
comparison. While Americans cannot boast 
to any great extent of their country as a seat 
of real art as compared with the old world, it 
will be surprising if American artists do not 
rank well to the front in artistic achieve- 
ments and receive their credit accordingly. 
The distinction which American painters are 
winning abroad, where the field is perhaps 
more artistically congenial, is no less Ameri- 
can because of their foreign residence. Art 
institutions in America planted and fostered 
on our own soil would go a long way toward 
providing an impetus and environment for 
American artists. There have been already 
some worthy beginnings and such a project 
rightly conceived would give abundant scope 
for the ample resources and genius of many 
philanthropic Americans. There would be no 
time better than the present for the renewal 
of interest in this subject. 


THE making of literature as a business and 
profession has lately acquired a new adjunct 
in the practice now being pursued by many 
noted /ittérateurs in reading publicly from 
their own writings. Many persons whose 
pleasure it has been to read the writings of 
such men as George W. Cable, Will Carle- 
ton, James Whitcomb Riley, Joel Chaudler 
Harris, F. Marion Crawford, Eugene Field, 
and others of note, have listened and enjoyed 
these literary recitals with new relish. The 
figures which go to make up any tale, prose 
or verse, as well as the whole creation, in 
mest cases are enhanced by the author’s re- 
cital, and the reader is left with an impres- 
sion, or what is better, a clearer understand- 
ing of the author’s aim sufficient to brush 
away any misconception inadvertently 
formed. Actors differ, generally speak- 
ing, in their estimates of a dramatic char- 
acter, though probably adhering to some 
hard and fast rules in forming the estimate. 
It istrue also that every reader may have a 




















characteristic opinion of a part or the whole 
ofa given literary production although fol- 
lowing, in the main, the lines as they appear. 
By arecital an author enforces his concep- 
tion of his own creations and makes a twice- 
told tale fresher for the telling. It is com- 
paratively a new phase of literary develop- 
ment and if not carried toanextreme by over- 
zealous professionals, the experiment will 
result successfully. 


THE final report of the secretary of the 
navy shows the constant improvement 
which has been going on in this branch of 
the public service. The document furnishes 
evidence of the zeal and prudence with which 
the present secretary has continued the re- 
forms begun by his predecessor eight years 
ago. The work of administrative reform has 
been carried on successfully and it is hoped 
that Congress will speedily enact legislation 
making permanent the nonpartisan character 
of the labor employed in the navy yards. In 
the matter of ship construction Secretary 
Tracy took up the work where Secretary 
Whitney left off, and it has been carried for- 
ward so successfully that it will not be an 
easy task for the incoming chief of the de- 
partment to improve on the standard of ship 
construction seen in the recent ships added 
to the navy. The guns, armor, powders, 
engines, projectiles, and torpedoes of the 
present denote plainly the progress which 
has been going on in almost every branch of 
the naval service during recent years. The 
American Navy is a reality and if it is to be 
extended and increased the people will better 
appreciate the work if it is directed with pru- 
dence and wisdom. 


THE recent annual session of the American 
Federation of Labor, having a membership 
of nearly 700,000, was remarkable for the 
new attitude assumed by that organization 
relating to labor disputes. A resolution was 
adopted by a majority of the delegates pres- 
ent which contained the provision that ‘‘ as 
the strike and boycott have failed as weapons 
of organized labor, a campaign of education 
should be inaugurated by the Federation and 
the power,of the ballot should be arrayed in 
the struggle for union supremacy.” This 
resolution amounts to a confession of weak- 
ness in the policy pursued by organized labor 
during the last twenty-five years. The first 
trades union in the United States was organ- 
ized in 1806, and since that time there has 
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been a steady growth of labor organizations 
attended, particularly since 1870, by an in- 
creasing number of strikes and lockouts., 
Boycotts have not been so powerful a weapon 
in the hands of labor as strikes, owing per- 
haps in a measure to the anti-boycotting 
laws which are now on the statute books of 
nineteen states of the Union. If this resolu- 
tion of the seventy-four trades composing 
the Federation is acted upon by the organ- 
ization, whose governing law it now is, a 
long step will have been taken in the enlist- 
ment of public sentiment. It is an evidence 
of conservatism which speaks well for the 
future. 


THE presidents of the railroad trunk lines 
have called forth widespread disapproval of 
their recent decision to make no reduction 
in passenger rates to Chicago during the 
Columbian Exposition. The public has 
been educated to the two-thirds, half, and in 
some cases quarter fare rates for excursions, 
and since the railroads have thus early taken 
the pains to assert their independence in this 
matter, the public, by whose grant the right 
of eminent domain was acquired by the rail- 
roads, will watch for the further develop- 
ment of what some call railway enter- 
prise. In striking contrast to the Ameri- 
can plan of managing railroads is the 
system employed in Hungary where the 
government owns and operates the rail- 
road business. A report of the business 
recently published in Vienna shows that the 
railroads carried an average of 6,000,000 per- 
sons annually previous to the introduction 
of the present system. Since the adoption 
of the plan now in vogue the average num- 
ber of passengers carried annually has in- 
creased from 6,000,000 to 16,000,000 the first 
year, 19,000,000 the second, and 28,000,000 the 
third, which was last year. During these years 
the receipts increased from 9,705,000 florins to 
28,300,000, the amount of the gross receipts 
last year. This tremendous increase in the 
number of passengers and amount of receipts 
was brought about by a systematic plan of 
reduction in rates. 


THE cause of higher education prospered 
generally during Christmas week. To the 
University of Chicago Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller gave another million dollars; Miss 
Mary Garrett gave $350,000 to the Johns 
Hopkins University ; Dartmouth College re- 
ceived $180,000 from an old friend; Mr. 
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Philip D. Armour founded the Armour Insti- 
tute in Chicago giving it an endowment of 
nearly $3,000,000, and the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Western Reserve University re- 
ceived $125,000 from Mr. John L. Woods. 
The last gift of Mr. Rockefeller is his fourth 
to the new university of the West, and 
makes in all an endowment of $3,608,000, 
which he has given within the last two years 
and ahalf. No less notable in the history of 
education in the West is the industrial 
school which will owe its existence to the 
benefactions of Mr. Armour. The new insti- 
tute will ultimately be to Chicago what the 
Drexel Institute is to Philadelphia. Miss 
Garrett’s last contribution to the Johns 
Hopkins University makes a total of $400,- 
ooo which she has given to that institution 
within twelve months. She long ago con- 
ceived the idea of opening a department 
in this university for the higher medical edu- 
cation of women and with her endowment 
and the $100,000 given by other persons, 
making in all $500,000, the work will begin 
with good prospects for success. Certainly 
American Education has had a splendid 
Christmas. 


THE visit of Monsignor Satolli, the papal 
ablegate, to this country is an event of inter- 
est extending far beyond the limits of the 
American branch of the Roman Catholic 
church. The utterances of Monsignor 
Satolli at the recent meeting of the American 
archbishops in New York are to be regarded 
as coming directly from the Vatican and they 
deserve the universal attention which they 
are receiving. In America education has 
been held to be the function of the state, not 
of the church, while it has been generally 
supposed, and that without authentic con- 
tradiction, that the Roman Catholic church 
regarded and believed education to be the 
function of the church, not of the state. In 
his address Monsignor Satolli not only 
countenanced but approved the sending of 
Catholic children to the public schools, and 
advised the establishment and maintenance 
of parochial schools only in localities where 
the necessity exists and where they can be 
made to reach the standard of the public 
schools. This decree, for it amounts to that, 
came with surprising abruptness and was 
shortly followed by a settlement of those 
controversies which have, for months past, 
disturbed the Roman Catholic church in this 
country. Through the mediation of Mon- 


signor Satolli, all charges against Father 
Corrigan were withdrawn and as if to signal- 
ize the new breadth of the church of Rome 
in this country came the announcement of 
the complete restoration of Father McGlynn 
to the church and priesthood. The settle- 
ment of these difficulties will form a new 
epoch in the history of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence, and the public without regard to 
sect will applaud the new breadth given to the 
distinctively American branch of the Roman 
Catholic church, in its new attitude toward 
the public schools. 

In the death of Miss Mary Allen West the 
W. C. T. U. loses one of its most cherished 
and most useful members. A woman of 
large heart and broad mind, her aim was al- 
ways todo what she could in any way for 
the good of humanity. For several years she 
served as the senior editor of the Union Sig- 
mal, Her death occurred at Tokio, Japan, 
whither she went last year to do temperance 
and missionary work. From her own pri- 
vate letters and from letters written by differ- 
ent people in that land, itis learned how 
successfully she was accomplishing her er- 
rand. Her comparatively brief stay there 
was a triumphant onein results. The people 
welcomed her gladly, heard her words, and 
many accepted as their own the teachings of 
the Gospel and of better living which she 
carried to them. 


THE immigration question, which has re- 
ceived frequent editorial emphasis in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, is rapidly coming to be a 
question on which the public has definite 
and well-settled convictions. The prevalence 
of the cholera epidemic in this country and 
abroad during the past year and the increas- 
ing probability of a fresh outbreak with the 
approach of warmer weather, have stirred 
the public mind to a livelier interest in the 
question. The senate committee on immi- 
gration has lately been pursuing an inves- 
tigation and the attention of the committee 
has been directed chiefly to five plans: the 
prohibition of all immigration during the 
summer of this year, owing to fear of chol- 
era; the exclusion of all immigrants over 
twelve years of age who cannot readily read 
their own language, excepting those over 
fifty-five years of age who are accompanied 
by members of their family ; the exclusion of 
all immigrants who do not possess a pre- 
scribed amount of money, perhaps $100; the 
collection of a head tax to be paid by steam- 
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ship companies in the hope that they would 
prevent the immigration of inferior classes, 
and the requirement of acertificate, from each 
immigrant, issued by the foreign consul show- 
ing that the person is worthy of being re- 
ceived. The demand for prompt action in this 
matter, which has lately become well-nigh 
universal, will materially increasethe respon- 
sibilities of Congress in the passage of legis- 
lation dealing with this subject, and the ex- 
pectations of the public cannot be realized 
short of prompt and effective legislation on 
the part of the government. 


Apropos of recent decisions of the higher 
courts amounting to a declaration that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is invested 
with but few legal powers and substantially 
no definite rights of interference with rail- 
road combinations, comes the statistical re- 
portof the commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1891. Theextent to which concen- 
tration of railroad control has proceeded in 
the United States is shown in the fact that 
there are eighty companies, each of which 
has a gross revenue in excess of three mil- 
lions of dollars. These same companies con- 
trol 69.48 per cent of the total mileage of the 
country and nearly one half of the total mile- 
age is the property of forty-two companies. 
Itis a dreary tale which is told in that por- 
tion of the report relating to railway acci- 
dents. The total number of persons killed 
during the year was 7,029 and the number in- 
jured was 33,881. The number of employees 
killed was 2,660, and the number injured was 
26,140. Employees to the number of 415 were 
killed and 9,431 injured while coupling and 
uncoupling cars ; 509 were killed and 2,469 were 
injured in collisions and from the derailment 
oftrains. The number of accidents and cas- 
ualties is greater than that of previous 
years. The absolute necessity for legislation 
compelling railways to adopt train brakes and 
automatic couplers is strongly emphasized in 
the report and the additional necessity of some 
extensive use of the Block system in the 
handling of trains. 


Amonc the events of the old year, none 
stands forth with more prominence than the 
loss to the world of some of its most eminent 
personages. As the pages of history were 
made memorable in 1809 by the record of 
the birth of Tennyson, Holmes, Mrs. Brown- 
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ing, Darwin, Gladstone, and Lincoln, so will 
the year 1892 stand out prominently as the 
one in which are chronicled the deaths of 
many men and women distinguished for their 
achievements in the varied activities of life. 
It is a long death roll which includes the 
names of Tennyson, Whittier, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Renan, Walt Whitman and Pro- 
fessor Freeman, Dr. Spurgeon, and Dr. Noah 
Porter, ex-president of Yale University. 
Other names prominent in the list of those 
who have passed away during the last 
twelve months are Cardinals Manning and 
Simeoni, the Khedive of Egypt, Randolph 
Rogers, the American sculptor, the Duke of 
Clarence, Sir Morell Mackenzie, and Amelia 
B. Edwards. The American army has lost 
General John Pope, the world of music, Max 
Strakosch and P. S. Gilmore ; America, three 
men of finance, Cyrus W. Field, Sidney Dillon, 
and Jay Gould, while thenation has mourned 
with President Harrison in the bereave- 
ment which his family suffered in the death 
of Mrs. Harrison. It was the year 1832 which 
marked the death of Goethe, Shelley, and Scott 
but it has been left to the chroniclers of the 
past year to record the deaths of more dis- 
tinguished characters than perhaps for any 
one year previous. 

StncE the editorial in The Outlook on 
‘Two Notable Heresy Trials,’’ was putin type, 
the New York Presbytery has acquitted Dr. 
Briggs of the charge of heresy. It is said 
that the case will be carried to the general 
assembly for final action. There can be no 
doubt that the majority of the New York 
Presbytery represent a growing sentiment, 
not only in the Presbyterian church but 
in all churches, that there should be more 
liberty granted scholarly men in the examin- 
ation of Bible records, and that the true 
defenders of the Christian faith have nothing 
to fear for their cause from scholarship, science, 
or philosophy, history, or ancient manu- 
scripts that are gradually coming to light. 
It was not simply Dr. Briggs who was on 
trial but a method of scholarship in dealing 
with the Scriptures and a more modern state- 
ment of some of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. This case has been con- 
ducted with such Christian wisdom and for- 
bearance that we apprehend it does not prom- 
ise any trouble to the great Presbyterian 
church, 








Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending February 7). 
“‘ Grecian History.”” Chapter XV. 
“*Callias.”’ Chapters XXII. and XXIII. 


“Greek Architecture and Sculpture.” Chapter I. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The American School at Athens.” 
Sunday Reading for February 5. 


Second week (ending February 14). 

“Grecian History.” Chapter XVI. 
*‘Callias.”” Chapters XXIV. and XXV. 
“‘Greek Architecture and Sculpture.’ Chap- 

ter II. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

‘*The Population of the Earth.”’ 

‘Women in Greek Literature.” 

Sunday Readimg for February 12. 


Third week (ending February 21). 
** Grecian History.” Chapter XVII. 
“Callias.”’ Chapters XXVI., XXVII., and 
XXVIII. 
“Greek Architecture and Sculpture.” Chap- 
ter III. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Some Practical Phases of Electricity.’’ 
“Civil Service Reform.”’ 
Sunday Reading for February 19. 


Fourth week (ending February 28). 
“Callias.’”? Concluded. 
“Greek Architecture and Sculpture.” Chapters 
IV. and V. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘The Common Road as a Social Factor.’ 
‘‘The Exhibits of the Nations.” 
Sunday Reading for February 26. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Roll-Call—The name of a Greek god. 
Paper—The life and writings of Xenophon. 
Reading—‘‘ The House and the Farm.’’* 
Memory drill—Each one is to be provided with 
paper and pencil. The leader distributes 
slips of paper on each of which is written 
some architectural term used in the week’s 
reading in ‘‘ Greek Architecture and Sculp-. 
ture.”” Those receiving theslips are to write 
aconcise definition of the words on them 
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*See The Library Table, page 634. 


and to illustrate by drawings the parts de- 
fined. Judges shall decide whose paper is 
best ; the answers and the drawing may be 
judged separately and two prizes be awarded. 
5. Table-Talk—The political troubles in France, 


EPAMINONDAS DAY—FEBRUARY I6. 
“T leave two fair daughters, Leuctra and Mantinea.”’ 
—Epaminondas, 

I. Roll-Call—The name of an important battle 
of Greece and its commander. 

2. Table-Talk—The life of Epaminondas. 
Character Study—A comparison between 
Epaminondas and Pericles as statesmen. 

4. Reading—‘‘The Happy Warrior.’’* 

Paper—Full description of the different war 

tactics used in ancient Greece—the Spartan, 

the Theban, the Macedonian. To be fol- 
lowed by free questioning and discussion. 


THIRD WEEK. 


1. Table-Talk—Government affairs in Ger- 
many. 

2. Geography Drill—Trace on a map the route 
of the Ten Thousand and give the modern 
names of the places through which they 
passed. 

3. Paper—An outline of the steps in the decline 
and fall of Greece. 

4. Reading—‘‘Queer Fancies.’’* 

5. Debate—Question: Isthere any justice in 
the political claim made after election that 
“to the victor belong the spoils”’ ? 


$ 


FOURTH WEEK. 


1. Table-Talk—Matters of government in Eng- 
land. 

2. Questions in 7he Question Table, 

3. Reading—‘‘To Columbus.’’* 

4. Debate—Question: Do the common roads 
of this country as now constructed serve 
their purpose well enough to satisfy all rea- 
sonable demands ? 

5. Game—A modification of the popular game 
of characters. The names of Greek per- 
sonages written on separate slips are to be 
drawn by the members—this should be 
done at a previous meeting. Those re- 
ceiving them are to bring to the circle a list 
of six questions regarding each person 
whose name they have drawn, with the 
name at the head. When a question is 





*See The Library Table, page 634. 
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asked, the person at the left hand has the 
first chance of answering; if he fails it 
passes to the next and soon. The one 
answering correctly is to take a counter— 
these counters may be grains of corn, disks 
of paper, or anything similar. Ifa question 
should be missed all around the one putting 
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it tells the answer. The first question on 
each slip is to be asked on the first round, 
the second next,etc. The point in the 
game is to get the most counters. The 
game may be varied by substituting the 
names of Greek cities or places for those of 
persons. 


NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR FEBRUARY, 


‘GRECIAN HISTORY.” 

P. 247. ‘‘Decarchies’* [dek’ar-kies]. ‘‘Ly- 
sander’s personal views were the grand deter- 
mining circumstance throughout Greece ; regu- 
lating both the measures of Sparta, and the fate 
of the conquered cities. Throughout the latter, 
rapacious and cruel oligarchies were organized— 
of Ten in most cities, but of Thirty in Athens— 
all acting under the power and protection of 
Sparta, but in real subordination to Lysander’s 
ambition.”’ 

Crit’i-as.—The-ram/-e-nés. 


P. 248. ‘‘Thras-y-bu/lus.’? See text-book, 
page 238. 

Munychia [mu-nik’i-a]. 

P. 251. ‘‘A-nab/a-sis.” A Greek compound 


of ana, meaning up, and danein, to go. Its 
original signification was ascension,then it came 
to be campaign or march from a lower to superior 
territory, as from the seashore to the interior. 

Pa-rys’a-tis.—Cle-ar’chus, 

P. 252. ‘‘The treachery of Tissaphernes.’’ 
On pretext of telling who were the imaginary 
informers who, it was said, had been trying to 
poison the mind of the Persian satrap against 
the Greeks, Tissaphernes had invited Clearchus 
and all the other generals to his tent. Some of 
the generals and many among the soldiers sus- 
pecting treachery remonstrated against thus 
putting into the power of Tissaphernes all the 
leaders ; but Clearchus, having the utmost con- 
fidence in the satrap, overruled their opposition, 
and, as requested, all went to visit Tissaphernes 
in histent. ‘‘The five generals were admitted 
into the interior, while the [captains] remained 
at theentrance. A purple flag, hoisted from the 
top of the tent, betrayed too late the purpose for 
which they had been invited tocome. The cap- 
tains and the Grecian soldiers who had accom- 
panied them were surprised and cut down, while 
the generals in the interior were detained, put 
in chains, and carried up as prisoners tothe Per- 
sian court. Here they were beheaded aftera 
short imprisonment.” 





P. 253. Phar-na-ba/zus. 

P. 254. ‘‘A-ges-i-la’us.”” He wasat this time 
forty years of age, ‘‘and esteemed a model of 
those virtues peculiarly deemed Spartan. He 
possessed the popular attractions of an agreeable 
countenance and pleasing address. His personal 
defects at first stood in the way of his promo- 
tion. He was not only low in stature but also 
lame of one leg ; and there was an ancient ora- 
cle which warned the Spartans to beware of ‘a 
lame reign.’ The ingenuity of Lysander, assisted 
probably by the popular qualities of Agesilaus, 
contrived to overcome the objection by interpret- 
ing a lame reign to mean not any personal 
defect in the king, but the reign of one who was 
not a genuine descendant of Hercules. Once pos- 
sessed of power, Agesilaus supplied any defect 
in his title by the prudence and policy of his 
conduct.” 

“The death of Tissaphernes.” “The Per- 
sians in or near Sardis loudly complained of him 
as leaving them undefended, from cowardice and 
anxiety for his own residence in Caria ; while the 
court of Susa was now aware that the powerful re- 
inforcement which had been sent to him last 
year, intended to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, 
had been made to achieve absolutely nothing. 
To these grounds of just dissatisfaction was added 
a court intrigue; to which and to the agency 
of a person yet more worthless and cruel than 
himself, Tissaphernes fell a victim. The queen 
mother, Parysatis, had never forgiven him for 
having been one of the principal agents in the 
defeat and death of herson Cyrus. Her influ- 
ence being now re-established over the mind of 
Artaxerxes, she took advantage of the existing 
discredit of the satrap to get an order sent down 
for his deposition and death. Tithraustes, the 
bearer of this order, seized him by stratagem at 
Colosse in Phrygia, while he was in the bath 
and caused him to be beheaded.”’—Gro/e. 

Ti-thraus’tes.—Ha-li-ar’tus. 

P. 255- “Conon.” See text-book, page 243. 
“It is now that we have again mentioned the 
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name of Conon, who having saved himself with 
nine triremes from the defeat of Aigospotami, 
had remained for the last seven years under the 
protection of Evagoras, prince of Salamis, in 
Cyprus. Conon having married and having a 
son born to him there, indulged but faint hopes 
of ever returning to his native city, when fortu- 
nately for him as well as for Athens, the Per- 
sians again became eager for an efficient admiral 
and fleet on the coast of Asia Minor.” 

“The king gave out good news to the sol- 
diers.’’ Agesilaus fearing the effect of the sad 
news of the defeat at Cnidus upon his men, gave 
out ‘‘that the Lacedemonian fleet had gained a 
victory ; and having offered sacrifice as if fora 
victory he ordered an advance.” 

**Cor-o-ne’a.” ‘Agesilaus soon came up with 
the confederate army, which had prepared to 
oppose him in the plain of Coronea. The The- 
bans succeeded in driving in the Orchome- 
nians, who formed the left wing of the army of 
Agesilaus, and penetrated as far as the baggage 
inthe rear. Buton the remainder of the line 
Agesilaus was victorious and the Thebans now 
saw themselves cut off from their companions, 
who had retreated and taken up a position on 
Mount Helicon. Facing about and forming in 
deep and compact order, the Thebans sought to 
rejoin the main body, but they were opposed by 
Agesilaus and his troops. The shock of the 
conflicting masses which ensued was one of the 
most terrible recorded in the annals of Grecian 
warfare. The shieldsof the foremost ranks 
were shattered, and their spears broken, so that 
daggers became the only availablearm. Agesi- 
laus, who was in the front ranks, unequal by 
his size and strength to sustain so furious an on- 
set, was flung down, trodden on, and covered 
with wounds; but the devoted courage of the 
fifty Spartans forming his bodyguard rescued 
him from death. The Thebans finally forced 
their way through, but not without severe loss. 
The victory of Agesilaus was not very decisive ; 
but the Thebans tacitly acknowledged their de- 
feat by soliciting the customary truce for the 
burial of their dead.” —Smith. 

P. 256. An-tal’ci-das.—Cla-zom/e-nz. 

P. 258. Phceb’i-das. — Le-on-ti’a-des. — E- 
pam-i-non’das.—Pe-lop’i-das.—Phy1/li-das. 

P. 259. ‘‘Cad-me’a.” See text-book, page 


Cle-om/bro-tus.—Spho/dri-as. 

P. 260. Cal-lis’tra-tus. 

P. 261. ‘“‘Leuc’tra.” ‘‘The event came like 
a thunderclap upon every onein Greece... . 
The general expectation had been that Thebes 
would be speedily overthrown and dismantled ; 
instead of which, not only had she escaped, but 


had inflicted a crushing blow on the military maj- 
esty of Sparta.””—‘“‘ It was everywhere felt thata 
new military power had arisen—that the prestige 
of the old Spartan discipline and tactics had de- 
parted.” 

P. 265. ‘‘Athens yielded to the piteous ap- 
peals of Sparta.” ‘Solow had Sparta sunk 
that she was fain to send envoys to beg the as- 
sistance of the Athenians. This request was 
acceded to; and shortly afterwards an alliance 
was formed between the two states in which 
Sparta waived all claims to superiority and 
headship.” 

P. 266. Archidamus [ar-ki-da’mus]. 

P. 268, Cyn-o-ceph’a-le. 

P. 272. ‘‘Cheronea” [ker-o-ne’a]. This 
town of Boeotia was in the extreme western part 
ofthe state on the border of Phocis. Coronea 
was also in Bceotia, southeast of the former 
town, and situated on the Cephissus river near its 
entrance into Lake Copais. 

P. 274. Phil-o-me/’lus.—On-o-mar’chus. 

P. 275. Aischines [es’ki-nes]. 

P. 276. Eu-bu/lus, 

P. 277. “‘O-lyn’thus.’? “In the taking of 
this place Philip encountered such resistance 
that his troops were at first repulsed; and he 
was himself obliged to seek safety by swimming 
back across the river [Sardon]. He was more- 
over wounded in the eye by an Olynthian 
archer, named Aster, and lost the sight of that 
eye completely, notwithstanding the skill of his 
Greek surgeon, Kritobulus.” Though the eye 
could not be saved, the physician is said to have 
prevented any visible disfigurement. 





P. 279. Pha-yl/lus.—Pha-le/cus, 
P. 281. I-soc’ra-tes.—Di-o-pi’thes. 
P. 284. El-a-te’a. 
P. 285. The-og(i)’e-nes.—Strat’o-cles, 
P. 286. De-ma/des. 
P. 288. Navarino [nd-vd-re’no]. 
P. 289. Cap-o-dis’tri-as, 
“CALLIAS.”’ 
P. 196. A-ri-z7us, 
P. 199. Chirisophus [ki-ris’o-phus]. 
P. 201. Mith-ri-da’tes. 
P. 207. Carduchians [kar-du’ki-ans]. 
P. 211. Po-lyc’ra-tes. 
P. 213. Taochi [ta-o’ki]. 


P. 214. Stym-pha/lus, 

P. 215. Chalybes [kal/i-bes]. 

P. 216. ‘‘The Sea! the Sea!” This sea was 
the Euxine, or the Black Sea, and the place 
from which it was seen was a mount, called 
Teches, in the country of the Macrones, which 
formed the northeastern part of what is now 
Turkey in Asia. 
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P. 218. Demochares [de-mok’a-res]. 

P. 219. “‘Ob/ol.’”’ An ancient Greek silver 
coin, equal in value to the sixth part of the 
drachma which had a different value in different 
states at different periods. ‘‘The average value 
of the Attic drachma is computed to have been 
about nineteen cents.” 

238. ‘‘Si-tal’cés.”” See note6on page 299 
of text-book. Smith in his “History of 
Greece”’ says of a king of this name in connec- 
tion with the Peloponnesian war: ‘‘ According 
tothe ancient myth of Tereus, Sitalces con- 
sidered himself a kinsman of the Athenians, but 
some well-applied bribes were probably a more 
efficacious inducement for him to undertake the 
reduction of Chalcidice and the dethronement of 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. The sway of 
Sitalces over the barbarous tribes of Thrace was 
very extensive. He was able to collect an army 
estimated at 150,000 men, one third of which 
was cavalry. With this multitudinous but wild 
and disorderly host he penetrated far into the 
dominions of Perdiccas, and compelled the 
Macedonians, who did not venture to meet him 
in the open field, to shut themselves up in their 
fortress.” 

P. 239. ‘‘Passeul”’? A French expression, 
meaning a dance performed by one person. 

P. 240. ‘‘The women who routed the great 
king.’ To what act of the Arcadian women 
this referred is doubtful. Kriiger in his notes 
on the Anabasis says it is an extravagant allu- 
sion to an incident given in Xenophon’s narra- 
tive, which occurred directly after the death of 
Cyrus in the battle of Cunaxa. ‘‘The king and 
the troops that were with him, engaging in pur- 
suit, fell upon the camp of Cyrus, when the 
soldiers of Arizeus no longer stood their ground 
but fled through their camp to the station 
whence they had last started ; which was said to 
be four parasangs [a par’a-sang is equal to about 
three miles] distant. The king and his follow- 
ers seized upon many other things and also a 
Phoczean woman who was said to be both ac- 
complished and beautiful. [Another woman], 
anative of Miletus, being taken by some of the 
king’s soldiers, fled for refuge to a party of 
Greeks who, drawing themselves up for defense, 
killed several of the pillagers, and some of their 
own number fell; yet they did not flee, but 
saved, not only the woman, but all the rest of the 
property, and people that were in their quar- 
ters,’’ 

P. 242. 

P.. a77- 


Hip-poc’ra-tes. 


“The «sacred ship.’? Grote says, 


“Under ordinary circumstances Socrates would 
have drunk the hemlock in the prison the day 
after his trial. 


But it so happened that the day 
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of his sentence was immediately after that on 
which the sacred ship started for its yearly cere- 
monial pilgrimage from Athens to Delos, forthe 
festival of Apollo. Until the return of this ves- 
sel to Athens, it was accounted unholy to put 
any person to death by public authority. Ac- 
cordingly Socrates remained in prison—and we 
are pained to read, actually with chains on his 
legs—during the interval that this ship was ab- 
sent, thirty days altogether.”—‘‘The city of 
Delos contained a temple of Leto and the great 
temple of Apollo. With this temple were con- 
nected games, called Delia, which were celebra- 
ted every four years, and were said to have been 
founded by Theseus. A like origin is ascribed 
to the sacred embassy which the Athenians sent 
to Delos every year.” 

P. 293. “Elysian plain.” ‘In Homer this 
forms no partof the realms of the dead; he 
places it on the west of the earth near Ocean, 
and describes it as a happy land where there is 
neither snow nor cold nor rain. Hither favored 
heroes, like Menelaus, pass without dying and 
live happy under the rule of Rhadamanthus.” 
It is not until the time of the Latin poets that 
Elysium is made part of the lower world and the 
residence of the shades of the blessed. 

“Tar’ta-rus.”” That part of the infernal re- 
gions where the wicked are punished. 





““GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE.”’ 


P. 9. ‘‘Architecture.”’ A look at the origin 
of the word itself will be of interest at the be- 
ginning ofthis study. It is derived from the 
Greek language, being there compounded of an 
adjective meaning chief and a noun meaning 
builder, the latter word being closely allied to 
the Greek noun for art and the verb, to pro- 
duce. Hence, architect, the chief builder, 
architecture, the art of building, particularly of 
designing and constructing large and beautiful 
buildings. 

P. 10. ‘‘ Ar-cha/ic.” A word derived from 
a Greek verb meaning, to be first. Hence, 
marked by the characteristics of an earlier pe- 
riod, antique, primitive, antiquated. 

‘‘Sac’ris-ty.” A building or an apartment 
connected with a church or monastery, in which 
are kept the sacred utensils and vestments used 
by the priests or clergy. 

P. 11. ‘‘Pi-las’ter.” ‘‘A square pillar with 
its capital and base projecting from a pier or from 
a wall, to the extent of from one quarter to one 
third of its breadth; an engaged pillar,” ; a pil- 
lar or column partly sunk into, or at least ap- 
pearing as if partly sunk into, a wall. 

P. 12, ‘ Architrave” [ar’ki-trave]. That part 
of the entablature which rests immediately upon 
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the columns. (Definitions of the different terms 
can be formed by simply describing the parts as 
they are represented on page 20.) 

P. 14. ‘‘Cor’bel-ing.” Projecting. Corbel, 
as used in architecture, is the name of a bracket 
supporting some other part, usually the cornice. 
‘‘A common form of corbel consists of courses 
of stones or bricks, each projecting slightly be- 
yond the next below it.” 

P. 16. ‘‘Ic-ti’nus.” 

P. 17. ‘*Close.” An inclosed place ; specific- 
ally the precinct of a cathedral or abbey. 

‘*Prop-y-le/’a.” ‘‘This term denotes in an- 
cient architecture the vestibule of a temple 
decorated with columns; and particularly the 
building which was placed at the entrance of the 
Acropolis at Athens and formed a magnificent 
approach to the Parthenon.” 

“ Ecole des Beaux Arts’ French for School 
of Fine Arts. 

P. 19. ‘‘El’gin Marbles.” (The gin the 
proper name is hard, asin gave.) ‘‘ At the be- 
ginning of the present century Lord Elgin car- 
ried off from Athens a very important collection 
of the works of sculpture. Itincluded nearly all 
the monumental decorations of the Parthenon 
which had escaped destruction. In addition to 
the splendid fragments of the pedimental figures 
and many metopes, Lord Elgin brought to Eng- 
land more than two hundred feet of the beautiful 
frieze which ran round the cella of the tem- 
ple of Athene. To this collection the name Elgin 
Marbles was given and their value as giving us 
an idea of the magnificent achievement of the 
great sculptors in the golden age of Greek art, 
cannot be overestimated. The question whether 
Lord Elgin was justified in spoiling Athene 
cannot here be discussed.””—Adeline’s ‘Art 
Dictionary.” 

Lord Elgin was sent in 1799 as envoy extraor- 
dinary to Constantinople, and there the idea 
occurred to him of rescuing from the Turks and 
the destruction of time these celebrated sculp- 
tures. He gained permission of the Porte to 
carry away “‘any stones that might appear in- 
teresting tohim.” Securing the aid of acorps of 
artists from Italy, he, at his own expense, in ten 
years, succeeded in gathering from out the rub- 
bish at the base of the shattered Parthenon the 
specimens which he sent to England. 

“‘Clere’story.”” ‘‘ The row of windows placed 
in the upper story of the nave of Gothic churches, 
It rises clear above the roof of the nave aisles.’’ 

P. 21. ‘‘Hy’po-style Hall.” The building 
received this name from the fact that its roof is 
supported by pillars, the word being a Greek de- 
rivative, meaning in the original, resting on pil- 
lars, Kar’nak isa village of Egypt on the east 


bank of the Nile, occupying a part of the site of 
ancient Thebes. It is noted for the remains of 
grand old temples. 

“Flutes.” A name applied to the longitudinal 
hollow moldings, or the grooves, introduced in the 
column, including both the channels and lines. 

Sty’lo-bate.—En/ta-sis.—Echinus [e-ki’nus.] 
—Ab/a-cus, 

P. 23. Met’o-pés. 

P. 24. Co-ro’na.—O/vo-lo. 

P. 28. ‘‘Per-sep’o-lis.” The ancient capital 
of Persia. 

Vo-lutes’, 

P. 33. ‘* Cyma recta”’ [si’ma rec’ta]. When 
the undulating molding, called cyma, has the 
upper part hollow it is called cyma recta ; when 
the upper part is full and round it is called cyma 
veversa. 

P. 34. Erechtheum [er-ek-the’um]. 

P. 35. ‘*Mau-so-le’um.” This tomb was so 
called from Mau-so/lus, king of Caria, who died 
352 B.C., and to whom his wife Artemisia erected 
this magnificent sepulchral monument, which 
has given its name to all similar structures. 

Car-y-at’ids. 

P. 37. “‘Choragic [ko-raj’ic] Monument of 
Ly-sic’ra-tes.”? ‘‘A choragic monument was a 
small monument erected to hold the tripod 
which was awarded to the choragus [chorus 
leader] who furnished the successful chorus in 
thetheatrical representations at Athens. It was 
sometimes merely a pillar, at others asmall tem- 
ple. The best specimen of a choragic monu- 
ment is that of Lysicrates which stood in the 
Street of the Tripods at Athens.” — 

P. 39. Did-y-mz/’us.—Ag’o-ra. 

P. 46. ‘‘Beni-Hassan ” [ba/né has’sin]. A 
village of Egypt on the right bank of the Nile, 
about one hundred and fifty miles south of Cairo. 
In its environs are numerous rock-bound tombs. 

P. 53. ‘“‘ Guilloche” [ge-ydsh/ or gil-ldsh’]. 
‘* An ornament in the form oftwo or more bands 
or strings twisted over each other in a continued 
series, leaving circular openings which are filled 
with round ornaments.”’ 

P. 59. ‘‘ Bas-relief”’ [ba-re-léf]. 

“‘ Michelangelo ’’[me-kel-dn’ja-lo]. 

P. 63. Ar-is-ton’i-das.—To-reu’tic. 

P. 65. Stiacciato [sté-at-cha’to].—Her-maph/- 
ro-dite. 

P. 66. ‘“‘Ox-i-da’tion.” The act or process of 
uniting with oxygen. 

P. 68. ‘*Cesnola’’ [ches-no’la], Luigi Palma. 
(1832 ——.) An American archeologist. He 
was born in Turin, Italy, but came to the United 
States in 1860, volunteered in the military serv- 
ice, and became colonel of the fourth New 
York cavalry. He was afterwards appointed 

















United States consul at Cyprus where he ac- 
quired a large collection of antiquities which in 
1873 were transferred to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. In 1873 he made a second 
visit to Cyprus during which he added greatly to 
his former collection. On his return in 1877 he 
was made director of the Museum. The value 
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of his collection is very great, surpassing that of 
any other of its kind. 

P. 74. Tu’mu-li. Singular, tumulus. Masses 
of earth or stones in the form of small cones or 
hillocks. In the ages of antiquity they were 
raised as tombs or commemorative monuments, 

P. 75. Di-poe/nus.—Scyl/lis.—Cle-o-bu/lus. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE C. £. S. 


““GRECIAN HISTORY.”’ 

1. Q. What form of government did the Spar- 
tan Lysander institute in conquered Athens? 
A. Decarchies, or governing tens. 

2. Q. What name was given to the oligarchy 
which ruled Athens? A. The Thirty Tyrants. 

3. Q. What demand by Sparta did Thebes 
and Corinth refuse to heed? A. The summons 
to all the allies to send their quota of men to 
the army. 

4. Q. What war offered to Thebes and Cor- 
inth this opportunity to rebel? A. The war 
waged by Sparta against Persia after the return 
of the Ten Thousand. 

5. Q. What originated the expedition of the 
Ten Thousand? A. Cyrus, wishing to be king 
of Persia, attempted to supersede his brother, 
the ruling monarch, by force and hired an army 
of Greeks. 

6. QO. What states formed a league with 
Corinth for the destruction of Sparta? A. 
Thebes, Athens, Argos, Eubcea, Acarnania, and 
Chalcidice. 

7. Q. In what great battle did Sparta and 
these allies meet? A. Coronea. 

8. Q. What finally destroyed the combinations 
against Sparta? A. The Peace of Antalcidas. 

9. Q. Who dictated the terms of this peace? 
A. The king of Persia. 

10. Q. What gave form and motion to the 
forces which finally destroyed the empire of 
Sparta? A. Her arrogant invasion of the 
rights of Thebes. 

11. Q. Who originated the desperate plot 
which procured liberty for Thebes? A. Epam- 
inondas and Pelopidas, two young patriots. 

12, Q. How did Epaminondas prepare to 
withstand the veteran army of Sparta? A. By 
organizing his Sacred Band of one thousand 
volunteers. 

13. Q. In what battle did this Sacred Band, 
together with the well-drilled army, have an 
opportunity to display the superior tactics of 
Epaminondas? A. That of Leuctra. 

14. Q. What was the result of the battle of 
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Leuctra? A. It crushed Sparta and made 
Thebes the leading city of Greece. 

15. Q. With what other battles, marking 
turning points in Grecian history, is Leuctra 
compared? A. Marathon and Agospotami. 

16. Q. What was the only Grecian state 
averse to the new order of things after Leuctra? 
A. Athens, 

17. Q. What strange alliance was soon after 
this made against Thebes? <A. That of Sparta 
and Athens. 

18. Q. While the states of middle and south- 
ern Greece were exhausting themselves in war, 
what was the condition of the northern coun- 
tries? A. They had preserved their native 
strength. 

19. Q. Whoat this stage of history saw an 
opportunity to put himself in the leading place? 
A. The Thessalian Jason. 

20. Q. What country shortly interfered with 
Thessalian affairs? A. Macedonia. 

21. Q. Who was sent by Thebes to restore 
order in the north? A. Pelopidas, who made a 
treaty of alliance with the Macedonian king 
and took back Philip, his brother, as a hostage 
to Thebes. 

22. Q. What battle was named ‘“‘ the Tearless 
Victory’?? A. That in which the Spartans, 
being surrounded by the Arcadians and their 
mercenaries, cut their way out without the loss 
of a man. 

23. Q. What battle closed the Theban su- 
premacy? A. Mantinea. 

24. Q. Howis Epaminondas ranked? A. As 
the greatest Boeotian, and among the leading 
Greek statesmen and warriors. 

25. Q. What foreigner had studied the feeble- 
ness of Greece, and saw his opportunity for its 
conquest? A. Philip of Macedon. 

26. Q. Howdid he begin hiswork? A. He 
reorganized his army and subdued the neighbor- 
ing barbarians. 

27. Q. What war bound the hands of Athens 
while Philip was busiest in his plans for con- 
quest? A. The Social War. 
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28. Q. In what war did the Greeks first en- 
counter Philip? A. The Sacred War. 

29. Q. What did Philip’s victory in this war 
gain forhim? A. It made him master of the 
outer line of Greek defenses and left him at the 
gateway of Middle Greece. 

30. Q. In what guise did most of the Athe- 
nians look upon Philip? A. Asa friend and the 
natural ally of their city. 

31. Q. Who washis one implacable Athenian 
foe? A. The orator Demosthenes. 

32. Q. What was the last foreign stronghold 
from which the Greeks could attack Philip, to 
fall into his power? A. Olynthus. 

33- Q. What was Philip’s ambition regard- 
ing Greece? A. Without any destructive war, 
to be acknowledged the master of this center of 
the world’s civilization, 

34. Q. What war at last convinced Athenians 
of Philip’s ambition and roused them to with- 
stand him? A. The second Sacred War. 

35. Q. Where did the Greeks and Macedo- 
nians finally meet in battle? A. On the plains 
of Chzronea. 

36. Q. What was the result of this battle? 
A. It marked the end of Grecian independ- 
ence. 

37- Q. After his great victory what position 
did Philip assume? A. That of leader of a free 
confederation of states rather than as a victorious 
king. 

38. Q. By what successive foreign nations 
has Greece been governed? A. Macedonia, 
Rome, Byzantium, Venice, and Turkey. 

39. Q. When finally did their successful war 
for independence occur? A. It began in 1820 
and lasted till 1827. 

40. Q. Under what form of government does 
Greece now exist? A. Asa kingdom under the 


rule of George I. 





**CALLIAS.”’ 

1. Q. What was the fate of the generals of 
the Ten Thousand after the death of Cyrus? 
A. Through the treachery of Tissaphernes they 
were put to death. 

2. Q. Who was the first general chosen to 
lead the Greeks back home? A. Xenophon. 

3. Q. Among what barbarian people on their 
homeward march did they find wine so plenty 
that it was kept in great cisterns? A. The Car- 
duchians of Armenia. 

4. Q. What people defended themselves by 
rolling rocks down the cliffs upon the Greek be- 
siegers? A. Taochians. 

5. Q. At what place did the Greeks come in 
sight of the sea? A. At Mt. Teches in the 
country of the Macrones. 


6. Q. Where did the soldiers fall sick from 
eating the poisonous honey? A. In the Col- 
chian villages, 

7. Q. Where did the army offer a sacrifice 
and celebrate a feast in honor of the safe com- 
pletion of their journey? A. At Trapezus. 

8. Q. What became of the Ten Thousand af- 
terwards? A. Sparta soon declared war against 
Persia and engaged them as paid soldiers. 

9. Q. How was Athens ruled after its sur- 
render to Lysander? A. Asan oligarchy, by ap- 
pointed leaders called the Thirty Tyrants. 

10. Q. What fate did the Athenian Thera- 
menes suffer at the hands of his colleagues, the 
Thirty Tyrants? A. For trying to check their 
exorbitant tyrannies he was accused as a traitor 
by Critias and put to death. 

11. Q. What news came to the hero of this 
story as a terrible surprise on his return to 
Athens? A. That of the death of Socrates. 

12.Q. Why was Socrates condemned to 
death? A. On account of his open attacks 
against the wrongs committed by those in power. 

13. Q. Of what was he publicly accused as a 
pretext? A. Of treason and blasphemy. 

14. Q. How long a time elapsed between his 
condemnation and his death? A. Thirty days, 
waiting the return of the sacred ship from 
Delos. 

15. Q. How did hespend this intervening 
time? A. In holding those ever memorable 
conversations with his friends in prison. 





‘‘ GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE.”’ 

1. Q. Why has Greek architecture so high a 
value? A. Because of its great beauty and re- 
finement, and also because it is the parent of 
the architecture of all western Europe. 

2. Q. When did it emerge from the stage of 
archaic simplicity? A. About 600 B. C, 

3. Q. When did it begin to decline? A. 
About 300 B. C. 

4. Q. From what is a knowledge of this an- 
cient architecture obtained? A. From its ruins 
and from descriptions by ancient writers. 

5. Q. What class of Greek buildings was 
most numerous and most excellent? A. Tem- 
ples. 

6. Q. What was the general form of these 
temples? A. Simple in construction with a 
gable at each end and porticoes supported by 
columns. 

7. Q. Of what did the interior consist? 
A. Acella for the reception of the image of the 
divinity and usually an additional room in the 
rear for a treasury. 

8. Q. Where was the chief ornamentation of 
the building placed? A. On the exterior. 














g. Q. Under what three styles or orders is 
Greek architecture classified? A. The Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian. 

1o. Q. How are the three orders distin- 
guished? A. Largely by the mode in which the 
column is dealt with. 

11. Q. Of what order was the most famous of 
all Greek buildings, the Parthenon? A. The 
Doric. 

12, Q. What three famous buildings are 
given as examples of the Ionic order? A. The 
Erechtheum at Athens, the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, and the Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus. 

13. Q. Where is the best example of the 
Greek Corinthian order found? A. In the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 

14. Q. What prominent architectural fea- 
tures of modern times were lacking in Greek 
buildings? A. The arch and the tower. 

15. Q. An analysis of the plansof Greek 
buildings reveals what difference between the 
public and private buildings? A. In the latter 
the exterior was plain ; the doors and windows 
opened upon an interior court. 

16. Q. What contrast in the way of livingdid 
this difference mark? A. The openness of the 
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public life led by the men and the seclusion of 
the families at home. 

17. Q. Under what three heads have Greek 
ornamental patterns for buildings been classi- 
fied? A. Frets, honeysuckle, and acanthus. 

18. Q. What are the qualities marking the 
Greek buildings of the best period? A. Dignity, 
sobriety, refinement, and beauty. 

19.Q. Whatisthe whole effect of Greek archi- 
tecture? A. Harmony, unity, and refined power. 

20. Q. Towhatisthe word sculpture appli- 
cable? A. To all work cut out in solid material 
in imitation of natural objects. 

21. Q. What is the technical name given to 
carved gems and cameos? A. Glyptics. 

22. Q. What materials does the sculptor find 
best for representing beauty of form and ex- 
pression? A. Marble and bronze. 

23. Q. Into what two general classes is sculp- 
ture as considered in the text-book divided? 
A. Sculpture in relief and sculpture in the 
round. 

24. Q. What is meant by sculpture in relief? 
A. The projection of figures or features from 
the ground, or plane on which they are formed. 

25. Q. What is meant by sculpture in the 
round? A. Statuary, 
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ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


GREEK LITERATURE. 

1. What are the three great stages in Greek 
literature ? 

2. For what forms of literary composition are 
we indebted to the Greeks ? 

3. With what does extant Greek literature 
begin ? 

4. Which two of the world’s greatest epics 
belong to the Greeks ? 

5. Who is considered the greatest lyric poet 
of Greece? 

6. To what extent had Greek poetry de- 
veloped before the beginning of Greek prose 
literature ? 

7. Who is given as the earliest writer of 
Greek prose literature? 

8. What noted contemporary had he in Greek 
prose literature? What were their points of 
similarity and contrast ? 

9. Who ranks first among the orators of 
Greece? 

10. What was considered the Golden Age of 


Grecian letters ? 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE. V. 

1. At what time and where were canals first 
known to history? 

2. How did canals for navigation originate? 

3. Name one of the most important of the 
earliest canals on record ; when constructed? 

4. When were canals introduced generally 
into Europe? 

5. The introduction in the fourteenth century 
of what important invention led to a great in- 
crease in canal navigation ? 

6. What is a lock? 

7. What contrivance still continues to take 
the place of locks in China ? 

8. When the course of a canal is interrupted 
by valleys or rivers, what common means is 
used to continue it ? 

9. Name several canals noted for their length. 

10. Name several noted forthe grade they 
overcome by their locks. 

11. Name an important factor in the finan- 
cial failure of canals as a means of long distance 
transportation. 
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12. What canalis the most important com- 
mercially, in the world? How long is it and 
how does it compare in sectional area and grade 
with other important canals? 

13- To what may be traced the great decline 
of canal traffic ? 

14. By what power are boats usually propelled 
on canals ? 

15. What and where is the North German 
Canal? 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL.—V. 

1. What is the origin of the word school, 
which is a very contradictory name ? 

2. For whose benefit were the schools of 
Athens established? 

3. Of what character was the education im- 
parted to the youth of Sparta? 

4. For what did Rome train her citizens? 

5. What religious order evinced an interest 
in the education of the young by establishing 
the Little Schools of Port Royal? 

6. In what great movement is found the 
origin and the cradle of the primary school ? 

7. Where did the idea of the free public school 
originate? 

8. At what stage of a town’s growth did the 
old Massachusetts law, counted as the begin- 
ning of the American common school system, 
order it to ‘‘ establish aschool to teach all youth 
to read and write’’? 

9. How were the earliest schools of New Eng- 
land maintained ? 

Io. How were the early New England teach- 
ers esteemed ? 





WORLD OF TO-DAY.—IMMIGRATION. 

I. What persons are excluded from admis- 
sion into the United States by the Immigration 
bill of 1891? 

2. In what department of government was 
placed the new office of superintendent of immi- 
gration, created by this bill? 

3. Whois to bear the expense of the return 
of excluded immigrants? 

4. How do steamship companies, who look 
upon emigration as a lucrative branch of busi- 
ness, seek to keep the space allotted for this 
purpose in their vessels filled ? 

5. Where is the great gate through which 
immigrants to the United States chiefly pass? 

6. From what two countries come the great- 
est number of immigrants? 

7- What was the main object of the colonial 
movement in Germany ? 

8. Why did Bismarck take such an interest 
in the establishment of the Congo Free State ? 

9. What political party in the United States 


was noted for its opposition to the incoming of 
foreigners? 

10. To what is most directly due the recent 
demand for the restriction of immigration ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JANUARY. 
AFFAIRS GRECIAN AND AMERICAN. 

1. The Trojan War, although the exact date 
isnot known. 2. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, being sometimes referred to as the 1776 of 
the Greeks. 3. Achilles, being the hero of the 
Trojan War as George Washington was of the 
Revolution. 4. The Romans, owing to the fact 
that Afneas, apious Trojan who escaped the 
vengeance of the Greeks after many wanderings 
over land and sea, finally landed at Latium 
and laid the foundations of the Roman Empire. 
5. The Helots, who were conquered and de- 
prived of their homes by the Spartans, and who 
in return so hated the Spartans that it was saida 
Helot would gladly eat a Spartan raw if he 
could, 6. The early settlers of America in most 
cases drove the Indians from their homes, while 
the Spartans enslaved the Helots and compelled 
them to remain and work the farms for them. 
7. They made the Helots get beastly drunk in 
order to show the young Spartans what a hate- 
ful thing drunkenness was. 8. Lycurgus, who 
after persuading the Spartans to renounce their 
property and live altogether om an equal foot- 
ing, divided Laconia into equal lots, distributing 
them equally among the people. A lot would 
yield about seventy bushels of grain for the 
master of a family and twelve for his wife with 
a suitable proportion of wine and oil. 9. The 
Spartans met in the open air lest their attention 
might be directed from business to the statues, 
pictures, and fretted roofs, etc., which adorned 
the council halls of the other Greeks, 10. By 
waging waron all sorts of luxuries, expensive 
and superfluous arts, by making iron, instead of 
gold and silver, the circulating medium, kept 
all foreign merchants from entering Laconian 
ports, Consequently the Spartans were obliged 
to make everything themselves and thereby be- 
came very skillful artists in all useful articles 
and all were equally rich or poor. 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE. IV, 

1. About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in a short road at the collieries near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2. Timbers were laid in the 
ruts of the Macadam road as a convenient way 
of mending them ; to reduce friction and to give 
strength iron strips were fastened along their 
top; finally these were replaced by cast-iron 
rails fixed parallel on wooden sleepers. 3. In- 
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stead of the single large wagon, several of more 
convenient size were connected, giving rise to 
the ‘“‘train of cars.” 4. An outside or inside 
rim to serve asa guide. 5. Simple rails fur- 
nished with a flange. 6. The flanges were put 
on the wheels instead of the rails. 7. In Eng- 
land; 1804, 8. ‘Ten tons ofiron at the rate of 5 
miles an hour. 9. September,1825, a train of 34 
vehicles drawn by one engine was run by George 
Stephenson on the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way (Eng.), preceded by a signalman on horse- 
back. 10. Robert Stephenson; 1829. 11. The 
internal surrounded firebox and the multitubular 
flue in the boiler; the blast-pipe, by which the 
waste steam is exhausted up the chimney ; and 
the direct connection of the two steam cylinders, 
one on each side of the engine, with the driving 
or propelling wheels, on one axle. 12. By 
means of a tube leading from it sand is dis- 
tributed in front of the traction wheel when from 
rain, frost, etc., the rails become too slippery. 
13. Ordinary coal, which is used almost uni- 
versally; lignite, in Italy; fuel oil, in Peru. 
14. Jetsof air are forced into the furnace in 
quantities regulated to insure more thorough 
combustion. 15. Each track section is formed 
by two rails with a cross tie at one end; at the 
other end each rail is furnished with a hook by 
which it is attached to the section just laid. 
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I. In his ‘‘ Economics,”’ 2, Plutarch. 3. Eras- 
mus. 4. That nearly as much time should be 
devoted by them in early life to school, as that 
given to it bythe men. 5. Fénelon. 6. Spirit- 
ual exercises which prepared them for a life of 
religious devotion ; study was scarcely taken into 
account. 7. Saint Cyr. 8. ‘‘ Athalie.” 9, ‘‘ That 
they might listen with pleasure to what men 
shall say to them, ask relevant questions, 
and easily keep up a conversation.” 10. Sophie, 
the heroine in his book ‘‘ Emile.’’ 





WORLD OF TO-DAY.—GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS, 


1. The National Assembly, consisting of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 2. A bill 
giving the ministry power to suppress violent 
Anarchist newspapers. 3. A development 
in the Panama Canal investigation regarding 
the death of Baron de Reinach. 4. A point 
in the bill to reform the marriage laws, making 
civil marriages compulsory. 5. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference. 6. On January 31, 
1893. 7. TheGerman Army bill providing for an 
increase in the military force. 8. Sir John Thomp- 
son. 9. The conferring the right of suffrage 
upon women, 10. Those relating to taxation, 
the army, and the national schools. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1896. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
‘“* Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate McGillioray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; the Rev. M. D. Lichliter, McKeesport, 
Pa.; the Rev. A. F. Ashton, Ohio; Mrs. Helen M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Ill.; W. P. Hulse, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. C. Pharr, Louisiana; Rev. D. F.C. Timmons 
Tyler, Texas ; John C. Burke, Waterville, Kans.; Prof. E. 
C. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 

General Secretary—Mrs. A. J. L’ Hommedieu, 18% Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—George E. Vincent. 

District Secretaries —The Rev. T. H. Paden, New Con- 
cord, Ohio; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Ph.D.; L. E. Welch, 
Albany, Ga.; Mrs, Robert Gentry, Chicago, I1l. 

Executive Committee.—Miss Kate Little, Preston, Minn.; 
Prof. W. H. Scott ; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony. 

CLass EMBLEM—ACORN, 


THE ’93’s who are somewhat behind in the 
race need not despair. Takealong look ahead, 
study up the situation carefully, lay out your 
J-Feb. 


work systematically, then summon your will 
power to your command and you will say at the 
end of the year, ‘‘I have achieved.” 





CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
‘* Ubi mel, ibi apes.’ 
OFFICERS. 


President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown,N. Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev, 
L. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunning- 
ham, Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. Mr. Gibson, Michigan. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 


CLass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





FROM an army campin Indian Territory comes 
an order for two sets of books, one for the writer 
and one to be sent to a member of the Class of 
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95 in Arizona. Chautauqua has already become 
‘*a household word”’ in some of these isolated 
places. 


CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.”’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Chauncey M. Pond, Oberlin, O. ; Mr. J. B. Morton, Winter 
Park, Fla.; Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. F. D. 
Gardener, Manlius, N. Y.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasurer—Mz. R. M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 

Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Clas: Historian—Miss Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn, 

CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
Crass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 





A’95 who is ‘‘teaching two miles from home 
and is doing the work for a family of six’? not 
only finds the C. L. S.C. work indispensable 
but aspires to do increasingly good work as the 
years slip by. 

ANOTHER writes, ‘‘I enjoyed last year’s study 
so much that I feel now as though I should take 
up some course of study every year as long as I 
live. I have received all my corrected papers 
for last year and feel quite pleased with the re- 
sult. 

THE arrangement made by the Central Office 
for the correction and return of memoranda upon 
receipt of an additional fee of fifty cents each 
year, met with such a hearty response from the 
Class of ’95 and other classes, that the ‘‘ Mem- 
oranda Department’? at Buffalo was overcrowded 
during the fall months. This has made it im- 
possible to return the papers as promptly as was 
intended, but early in the new year they will all 
be finished and placed in the hands of the wait- 
ing students. 

At Ottawa an admirable summary of the 
career of Columbus was given recently in a time- 
ly lecture on “‘ Lions in the Way,’ in which it 
was shown that Columbus passed safely four 
pairs of lions, poverty and obscurity, scorn and 
contempt, the Inquisition and false philosophy, 
the passions of men and the forces of nature, but 
was at last conquered by the lions of avarice and 
ambition. 

THE fund due from the Class of ’95, for their 
share in the Union Alumni Hall, is being ob- 
tained very slowly. Theclass should contribute 
a total amount of about six hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, while thus far less than four hun- 
dred dollars has been secured, and of thisa 


C. CLASSES. 


large proportion was given by four or five gen- 
erous members. ‘The deficit is small when com- 
pared with the number of our members; will 
not many of these send in some slight contribu- 
tion to the treasurer (R. M. Alden, 625 Mary- 
land Avenue, N. E., Washington, D.C.), that 
our trustee may be relieved of embarrassment ? 





CLASS OF 1896.—‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, East Bloomfield, N.Y, 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Ii, 
Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba. 

Secretary—Miss Anna J, Young, 210 Deviliers St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa, 

Treasurer—Mrs. Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold 5St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 





It is hoped that every member of ’96 will plan 
to fill out the memoranda for the year, if not 
the white seal, at least the four-page paper. To 
answer thirty or forty questions on the reading 
of the year is not a severe task, and if when the 
reading of a given book is finished each mem- 
ber will set apart a half hour a day until the 
questions on the book are answered, the close 
of the year will find the paper finished and ready 
toreturn to headquarters. The membership 
books are sent at the beginning of the year in- 
stead of the end in order toencourage the filling 
out of memoranda. Old Chautauquans testify to 
the value of this written review. Let every ’96 
profit by their experience. 

THE holiday season has offered the first seri- 
ous diversion from study that the Class of ’96 as 
a whole has encountered. With some it will be 
difficult to resume patient, thoughtful attention 
to intellectual training, but the effort must be 
made if the work is to accomplish for us that 
training of mind and of will for which we took 
up this course. Let every ’96 start the new year 
with fresh courage and a determination to make 
the last six months’ work worthy of its begin- 
ning. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

‘‘ONCE a Chautauquan always a Chautau- 
quan ’’ is constantly illustrated in the experience 
of the C. L. S.C. In many communities where 
the Chautauqua System of Education has taken 
hold most firmly, inquiry reveals the fact that 
a C. L.S. C. graduate has been the moving 
spirit. 


THE new plan of Chautauqua Extension lec- 
tures brings out a new illustration of this fact. 
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In a busy town in New York State which can 
‘‘barely sustain a popular lecture course once in 
three or four years,” the pastor of a church has 
established a circle of eighteen members, and 
under their auspices the course in Greek social 
life has been given. Ofthe plan which has been 
worked out very successfully, he writes, ‘‘It has 
been a source of gratification that we have found 
seventy who would purchase course tickets. 
The lectures have been given in our lecture room 
and I regard it as an advantage tothe church 
that it should be recognized as a medium of ed- 
ucation. The reflex influence of these lectures 
on the Circle members is a benefit, not merely 
in supplementing their reading but in enlarging 
their idea ofthe movement and, where the circle 
is made up largely of those not familiar with 
Chautauqua, creating a deeper sense of its im- 
portance as an aid to culture.” He adds, ‘‘ We 
have two papers read each meeting from questions 
in the syllabus of the preceding lecture, and our 
hour is voted too brief.’? 

Many C.L. S.C. graduates are tempted to 
drop habits of systematic study at the end of the 
four years. The slight pressure of a duty 
which must be performed in a given time is re- 
moved and they fancy that the four years’ train- 
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ing has given them the needed impetus to carry 
them forward indefinitely. Of many this is un- 
doubtedly true. Of others it is true in a meas- 
ure. They have the will to do but obstacles in- 
tervene and unconsciously they slip back into 
the old habits of glancing through the daily 
paper and the chance article in a magazine, 
pursuing no connected study of the development 
of a great race or of a great movement, and 
making no daily persistent effort to remember 
the knowledge acquired only yesterday. 


THE C. L. S.C. provides for this need of its 
graduates. Its special courses are composed of 
great books by great writers and the graduate 
who follows up the Chautauqua scheme of edu- 
cation finds in these special courses a fourfold 
benefit : the connected study of a great subject; 
a living acquaintance with great writers; a 
habit of devoting daily attention to intellectual 
pursuits ; and the exercise of the mental powers 
encouraged by the tests, suggestions, and reviews 
offered to each student of these special courses. 





GRADUATES who have been tempted to drift 
intellectually cannot do better than to begin the 
new year as students of some special course of 
the C. L. S. C. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


““We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“ Letus Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OpeENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAyY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
EPAMINONDAS Day—February 16. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

HOMER Day—March 28. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

Canapa.—‘‘ Stand Fast ’’ is the motto of Lake- 
side Circle organized at Ridgeway, Ont. This 
circle is animated by practical ambitions and the 
thorough manner of its start presages well for 
its future career. 

MAINE.—At one of the first meetings of the 
large class at Portland a full program was en- 
joyed. In response to roll call names were sug- 
gested for the circle, with the result of naming it 
Lindsay Circle in honor of its president. So far 
the attendance has been large. 

NEw YorK.—Two home circles report from 





ADDISON Day—May tr. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. PavuL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


Brooklyn,one consisting of two brothers and their 
married sister, the other of four young ladies and 
one young man.—In New York City a new 
circle has been formed at 576 Mott Avenue; in 
the same city, at Woodlawn Heights, the class of 
twenty-four active members is prospering finely, 
having resolved itself into contest sides. It re- 
ports increased interest in study and much 
amusement as arising from this plan.— The 
new circle at West Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, has planned elaborately for twenty- 
three successive Monday nights, beginning with 
Nov. 28. In order that all so inclined may at- 
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tend, the course tickets have been offered so 
cheap that one evening’s admission averages 
about seven cents. The schedule divides the series 
into five groups, each of which will open with 
some popular entertainment. Something of the 
excellent and methodical plan may be gleaned 
from the following report: Our Monday Even- 
ings is the title of a series of charmingly 
entertaining lectures and travel talks illustrated 
with stereopticon views, given every Monday 
evening. These talks last one half hour. The 
second half hour is given to lectures on Greece, 
by the very best available talent. The closing 
half hour is devoted to the reading circle con- 
ducted as aC. L..S. C. Round Tabie by the presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Chautauqua Union. The 
Stereopticon talks carry us through Egypt, Ire- 
land, Scotland, England, Holland, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Turkey, Italy, and 
other places. This isa large undertaking, but 
the comprehensiveness of the plan and the popu- 
larity of the program promise a satisfactory out- 
come.——At a Chautauqua meeting held at 
Granger Place, Canandaigua, a goodly number 
of persons enrolled as members of a Political 
Economy Club.——A large class at Florida holds 
monthly meetings at the parsonage of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the pastor being the leader. 
——Twenty-three persons constitute a class at 
Granville, who hold their meetings the second 
and fourth Mondays of every month.—Not 
large, but ambitious is the report from the 
Cc. L. S. C. organized at Jamestown. 

New JERSEyY.—The circle at Pennington 
writes for more membership blanks.——A pop- 
ular Chautauqua reading circle was opened in 
Newark at the Newark College of Music, and 
nearly fifty names were enrolled, both of college 
students and of the general public. The lead- 
ing men and women of the college and of the 
town are connected with the circle, and will 
increase the interest of the meetings by ‘‘lecture 
talks.” The meetings are held fortnightly on 
Wednesdays. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A circle has been organized 
at the ‘‘Women’s Homeopathic Hospital,’’ Phil- 
adelphia. Of the seven members, two are grad- 
uates. Under the name Hospital Circle they 
meet one evening a week, when different mem- 
bers read portions from the text-books or THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, or ask review questions on the 
work gone over. ‘‘These varied programs,” 
the secretary writes, ‘‘ provoke pleasant discus- 
sions and afford instructive recreation from the 
monotony of hospital work. We hope during 
the coming winter to devote an occasional even- 
ing to entertaining by lectures or essays on our 
readings the nurses of the training school, who 


have not the leisure to do the prescribed work 
of the society.””,——-Oak Knoll Circle, of Hat- 
boro, meets weekly at the homes of the mem- 
bers. It receives occasional additions to its 
number.——A circle at Carlisle has enrolled 
for Chautauqua work.—A new circle has 
arisen at Bedford, which at last report had not 
got fairly started in the work but anticipated a 
pleasant year.——Altoona has a class of ’96, 
who call themselves Hurlbut Circle.——A circle 
of seventeen members at Pittsburg is eagerly 
pursuing the work.——From Conneautville 
comes the inspiring word: ‘‘The circle began 
its course full of promise. It has a membership 
of over twenty; of these one is a ‘ Pioneer’ 
reading the American-Greek year with the 
circle, two will graduate in ’93, three in ’g5, 
and the rest, it is hoped, in ’96.”,-——The fol- 
lowing account is received from Springdale: 
‘‘The Springdale Circle recently entertained 
representatives of the Sharpsburg and Castle 
Shannon circles. Some time was spent in 
getting acquainted and exchanging thoughts 
concerning methods of C. L. S. C. work, after 
which instructive papers were read on Grecian 
history and on the United States and foreign 
powers. Springdale Circle has only five mem- 
bers, three ’95’s and two ’96’s, but what it lacks in 
numbers it makes up in pluck. The students 
of ’95 are reading the Garnet Seal course, in 
addition to the regular course. They desire 
acquaintance with the neighboring circles.” 

MARYLAND.—At Mt. Washington two sisters, 
their brother, their cousin, and their aunt have 
united to form a home circle. 

DELAWARE.—A schoolmaster at Townsend 
writes of a circle of four members, at that place, 
which is hopeful of response to its roll call by 
a double quartet, or even a chorus. 

VIRGINIA.—Brambleton Local Circle, of Nor- 
folk, and circles at Buena Vista and Arlington 
report organization. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—Enthusiasm and industry 
inspire the ‘“‘ Vincents ’’ of Piedmont. 

KENTUCKY.—The circle at Hustonville is 
small but cherishes the ambition to stir up 
the community in the interest of Chautauqua 
work. 

MISSISSIPPI.—A circle is in progress of study 
at Madison Station. 

LOUISIANA.—The circle at Ruston has a fair 
prospect for the season.——A circle reports from 
Carondelet St., New Orleans. 

TExas.—There is a circle at Manor and one at 
Brownwood. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—The Chickasaw Circle, 
which was organized at Ardmore, September 6, 
is earnestly at work with officers and program 
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“committee duly installed. This is the only 
organization of the kind in the Chickasaw 
Nation. ‘The students, thirteen in number, are 
all interested in the readings, and proud of the 
work they are doing. 

OuI0.—Delphic C. 1. S. Reading Circle of 
Brooklyn, ‘‘Columbus C. lL. S. C.” of Trinity 
Reformed church, at Canton, and a circle at 
Greenwich, have joined the throng of Chautau- 
quans. —The young people’s Chautauqua circle 
at Painesville has taken to itself the name Har- 
vey, after an honored professor. 

INDIANA.—The circle at Nappanee is assidu- 
ously at work.——A circle reports from West 
Indianapolis. Indianapolis has also a circle in 
the northeastern part and another in the north- 
western part. The latter circle is a most de- 
lightful and entertaining one, and up to date 
with the work, which so far has been very 
thorough. It meets Friday evenings.—— 
C.-L. S. C. work at Crown Point is in a flourishing 
condition, the post graduates show unremitting 
interest; the Shakespeare reading class has 
twelve enthusiastic members, though only four 
of them are regularly enrolled. The central 
circle hopes soon to have the pleasure of 
welcoming them into full membership. 
Another splendid class up to date in its work, 
is the Bedford C. L. S. C.——The circle at 
Bloomfield is industriously trying to overcome 
the disadvantage of a late start. 

ILLINOIS.—A neat and concise letter comes 
from the recently organized Castalian Circle at 
Austin. It opens its promising career with six- 
teen active members.——The following news is 
received from Earlville: A circle has been 
formed here of ‘‘seventeen members. Fifteen 
of these have pledged themselves to do all the 
work forthe year. The other two are reading 
what they can and attend the meetings of the 
circle. The meetings are held each Monday even- 
ing at the home of some one of the circle.””,—— 
Interesting circles have been formed at Elwin, 
McHenry, and Pullman.—A class at Moawe- 
qua, whose proportions are at present limited to 
three members, anticipates additions to its mem- 
bership roll. The three meet once a week and 
are delighted with the work.——Columbian Cir- 
cle, of Marseilles, organized in September with 
about twenty members. It now has twenty- 
eight active members, who meet every Tuesday 
evening in the lecture room of the M. E. Church. 
Much interest is manifested and the circle is 
progressing nicely. 

MICHIGAN.—There is a circle at Elsin. ——On 
the east side of Bay View, among the shops and 
factories, a circle has been launched on a career 

of great prosperity and usefulness. Much is 
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hoped for from this particular class, as its suc- 
cess is in a measure depended on to act as leaven 
to start other circles in this district, which is 
especially rich in good material for circles, i. e., 
manual workers. 

WISCONSIN.—New circles report organization 
at Salem and Mazomanie. 

MINNESOTA.—A young class at Minneapolis 
has celebrated Columbus Day and observed a 
memorial day for Mrs. Harrison.——At Spring 
Valley a class has been formed. 

Iowa.—The class at Everly is enjoying the 
new studies.——Success may safely be predicted 
of the class conducted in the spirit of the letter 
following: A circle of the class of ’96 was 
organized at Des Moines, October 4. Our roll 
numbers seventeen young people, all unmarried, 
who, debarred by circumstances from the privi- 
lege of a higher education in college, have taken 
up the Chautauqua course from a sincere desire 
for more knowledge and with a willingness to 
labor for that end. No drones are admitted and 
all the members have entered the circle full of 
enthusiasm and with the determination to do 
earnest, thorough work, during the whole four 
years’ course. We have adopted the name 
‘‘Saturday Night Club,’”’ and the motto “‘ Now.” 
Officers and the instruction committee are 
elected for a term of three months. The leader 
is chosen each meeting.——The circle at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, which holds its meetings in the Y. M. 
C. A. room, has twenty-eight enrolled members, 
extending its hospitality to all Chautauquans in 
the city.——A class with three former Chautau- 
quans is in shape for work at Castana. 

MissourrI.—A Chautauqua circle of consider- 
able enterprise at St. Charles represents the first 
of its kind that has appeared in that city. It 
has sixteen regular attendants to contribute to 
its prosperity.——-Thayer and Plattsburg each 
have a circle. 

KAnSAS.—Ironquill Circle has been formed at 
Burlington. 

NEBRASKA.—Circles in Madison and Albion 
have taken first steps in Chautauqua work.— 
The organization of a circle is reported for the 
first time from Harvard. The circle is a good 
one, and though late in receiving its books, ex- 
pects to catch up in the required readings. ——A 
bright class of seventeen members is reported 
from Culbertson. It includes a clergyman and 
several teachers of the secular schools. Two of 
the ladies drive a distance of seven miles, so 
great is their zeal in the studies. Excellent 
work is expected later when the members shall 
have been broken in to study. They bear the 
name ‘‘ Progressives.” Their motto is ‘‘The 
truth shall make you free”; their emblem, a 
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bow of blue ribbon worn on the left side of the 
breast ; the geranium is their class flower. 

CoLorapo.— The following plucky report 
comes from the class at Arvada: ‘‘ We are few 
and late in organizing, but we hope to make up 
the work during the winter.” 

CALIFORNIA.—Marengo Avenue Circle, an 
honored institution of about seven years’ stand- 
ing, became so large that no private house could 
contain it. It therefore subdivided. The new 
circles are Adelphi, with eighteen members, and 
Lake Circle, whose ten members meet at Olive- 
wood, a suburb of Pasadena. At Bishop 
Cc. L. S. C., in atown by the same name, meet- 
ings are held weekly and the interest holds 
good. There is a fruitful circle at Peachland, 
led by the pastor. 

WASHINGTON.—Excelsior is the name of a 
new circle at Tacoma.——Oakesdale Circle has 
reported to headquarters for recognition.— 
Good programs are the rule at the weekly meet- 
ings of the circle at Gilman.——Notification is 
given of a class at Grand Mound, which takes 
the name of the place as its circle name.——One 
of the most satisfactory reports received in the 
budget of letters at hand is that from Seattle. 
It states that from the opening month of this 
Chautauqua Reading Circle year up to the pres- 
ent time there has been great activity in Seattle 
in this important branch of educational work. 
Last year there were but three circles in the 
city, namely, the Weewycks, the Lake Union 
(ladies’ circle), and the Fremont; now there are 
fourteen, eleven new circles having been added 
to the list within the last six weeks. The first 
new circle to organize this season is the Tyee. It 
meets Wednesday evenings in the Sunday-school 
room of the First Presbyterian Church. The 
second is the Columbian, which chose its name 
as amemorial of the Columbian year. This is 
the largest circle ever organized in the West. It 
meets every Wednesday evening at 7:45 o’clock 
in the parlors of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church. Olympus Circle, the next on the list, 
was organized in the parlors of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The circle’s regular 
meetings are held at the mayor’s office, gener- 
ously offered for that purpose. The Eutrophe- 
ans, or in plain English, the Bright Jewels, is a 
circle meeting on the shores of Lake Washing- 
ton and the ridge overlooking the lake. It isto 
be entertained for a month in succession by each 
of the members. The Susan Wilder Circle is 
composed of ladies who meet every Thursday 
afternoon at the home of one of their number. 
The president, in honor of whom the circle was 
named, is seventy-three years old. Home Cir- 
cle is a family party of five. Queen Anne town 








has two new circles, the first one to organize’ 
there being Queen Anne Circle, at the top of 
the hill; and Royal Circle which met at Trinity 
M. E. parsonage to organize, and will meet 
every Tuesday evening at the home of one ofits 
members in Queen Anne town. Fremont and 
Green Lake Circle meets every Monday evening, 
alternating between the homes of a member at 
Fremont, and one at Green Lake. Brighton 
Beach Circle is a small organization, meeting at 
the homes of the members, at Brighton Beach 
near Columbia. Battery Street Circle is being 
organized. A good report may be expected 
from this circle in the near future. The four- 
teenth circle was organized with fourteen mem- 
bers and coined for a name a word commencing 
with the fourteenth letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet—Xuonian. The work of this circle will be 
similar to that of the Weewyck. Many of the 
women teachers and the principal of the Mercer 
school are on the roll. A wide-awake Chau- 
tauqua Circle has been organized at Everett. 
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CAaNADA.—Home Circle at Hamilton, Ont., 
has enlarged its circumference by several new 
members, It has failed to receive the Greek 
History, owing to some delay em route, and in 
this Greek-American year is feeling somewhat 
like a play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out.—— 
Alpha Circle of Galt, Ont., enrolls this year with 
thirty-two members, several of whom are grad- 
uates.——Stanley Circle of Montreal is continu- 
ing in the course, so also is Centenary Circle of 
St. John, N. B., which was organized in ’83. 

MAINE.—The circle at Greenville, which has 
been in progress almost continuously for seven 
years, has organized again this year.—Sebas- 
ticook C. L. S. C. of Clinton is not so large as 
last year, but the interest is good.— Andros 
Circle of Topsham is at work. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The Weetamos Circle of 
Campton Village resumes study with several 
graduates and local members among its number. 

VERMONT.—Alpha Circle at Rutland enters 
upon the year with eight new members, and un- 
bounded class enthusiasm. Regular meetings 
occur fortnightly, when most of the time is de- 
voted to the lessons. Special meetings are held 
on memorial days. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Hurlbut Circle of East Bos- 
ton is enjoying a high degree of prosperity, with 
a large constituent of new members.——The 
Wide-Awakes have begun work at Worcester. 
—Hale Circle of North Cambridge, a circle of 
venerable years, being organized in ’87, is con- 
tinuing the American History course, which it 
began last year. It holds meetings the second 


























and fourth Mondays of each month at Bulfinch 
Place Chapel, of Unitarian denomination.— 
Centre Arlington C. L. S.C. of Arlington has 
elected new officers, among whom is a trio of 
critics. 

RHODE IsLAND.—Fort Hill Delvers of Provi- 
dence and Deltas of Warren have resumed 
study. 

CONNECTICUT.—The Mosaics of New Haven 
are working hard to acquire more seals, and to 
finish the Graduates’ course. This is their 
eighth year in the work, and they have earned 
many badges of honor.——Rowayton has a class 
of women students. 

NEw YorxK.—A class of thirty-six is pursu- 
ing the course together at Amsterdam.—— 
Hawthorne Circle of Brooklyn has increased in 
number and the members are more attentive to 
their work. Four of them expect to finish the 
course this year.——South Bushwick Circle of 
Brooklyn reports reorganization. The A. E. 
Dunning Circle of the same city has taken up 
the study of the ‘‘Story of the Nations.’? Gol- 
den Arch Circle reports reorganization. The 
names of twenty-nine old and two new members 
constitute the registered list of Grace C.L. S.C. 
The Brooklyn Chautauqua Union opened the 
season with a reunion of all the Chautauquans 
of Brooklyn and vicinity. A choice program 
had been arranged, with addresses by distin- 
guished speakers and music by favorite artists. 
Following the program was a social in which all 
were invited to participate. An attractive 
lecture course prospectus, with socials plenti- 
fully interspersed, promises a welding of 
Chautauqua forces in Brooklyn. The enter- 
prising circle at Bergen has one member, a 
graduate of ’92, who is preparing to take two 
extra seals this year. Though The Ruralists 
of Clarence were late starting, this promises to 
be a good year for them. Their members rep- 
resent various degrees of experience, including 
three of ’93, three of ’94, and five of ’96, all ac- 
tive and thoroughly interested in their studies. 

NEW JERSEY.—Alphas at Vineland have 














taken up the year’s line of reading. Sayre- 
ville has a promising circle-——The class at 
Raritan has begun the year vigorously. Una 





Circle at Jersey City has reorganized. Round 
Table Circle at Jersey City is duly officered and 
enrolled.—tThe class at Elizabeth has entered 
upon its second year of study with several new 
members.——Earnest Workers at Flemington 
are striving to maintain the degree of energy 
suggested by their name. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The dozen members of the 
class at Wyalusing are becoming very enthusi- 
astic over the Grecian History, which to many 
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of them is a new subject of study. They have 
procured a wall map of Greece and are getting 
‘over the ground’’ with firmness and celerity. 
——At Wiconisco the Aryans are gradually 
plucking away the vestments of terror in which 
a final examination “loves to masquerade, by 
answering the questions as they go along. —— 
Hupernoeos Circle of Titusville expects to enjoy 
the ‘‘Seaman Lectures” later in the season.—— 
The Athenians of Reading meet Monday even- 
ing of each week. ‘‘They are regular in at- 
tendance, every person showing interest,” which 
asthe class numbers ten of ’93, tenof ’94, 
twelve of ’95, and eight of ’96, amounts toa con- 
siderable sum total of interest. The circle at 
New Bloomfield and Oakdale Circle at Oakdale 
Station have revived work for the year.——Be- 
sides the regular members of the class at Port- 
land, there are six who have not joined the cen- 
tral circle. Two members are reading the 
Garnet Seal course in addition to the circle 
studies, At the meetings, which occur Friday 
evenings, special attention is given to the read- 
ing for the week; members appointed for the 
purpose propound questions on the work and 
present additional ideas. Vincent Circle of 
New Milford is in a very flourishing condition. 
It has a membership of twenty-four regulars 
with fourteen others who join in the meetings, 
the entire class contributing to the work with 
more than ordinary intelligence and zeal. They 
follow the usual program very nearly, having 
always a few review questions on all they have 
been over put by some member of the class. A 
notable feature of the meetings has been a great 
number of short papers on noted men mentioned 
in the lessons and on particularly interesting 
facts. No attempt has been made in these papers 
to cover all the ground but rather to get bright 
and important thoughts that help to fix the sub- 
ject in mind and to enliven the readings and 
meetings. It has been the rule of this class to 
answer roll call with some exercise; at one 
meeting each member gave a history of some 
Greek god, at other times each recounted some 
current event, or gave a condensed account of 
some historical event, etc. Suggestions or ques- 
tions brought in on any subject are freely dis- 
cussed, each one feeling free to state his opin- 
ion,—which plan has proved one of the greatest 
helps to the circle. Last year this circle cele- 








brated Washington’s birthday by having the 
regular meeting in the hotel parlors, where in 
company with a few invited guests they spent a 
very pleasant afternoon and evening. Hence- 
forth they intend to hold an annual social on 
that day. 

MARYLAND.—Pocomoke City boasts of a cire 
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cle of fourteen members with hopes of increas- 
ing their number very soon. The circle is 
known as Westminster League. 

DELAWARE.— Wilmington reports an organiza- 
tion of twelve members calling themselves the 
Longfellow Circle. ° 

WEsT VirciIn1a.—Golden Rod blooms as the 
name of a bright circle in Wheeling from 
which we hope to receive encouraging reports. 

Grorcia.—A small but determined circle 
reports promptly from Way Cross. 

TENNESSEE.—An enthusiastic graduate of the 
class of ’91 reports the organization of a reading 
club at Clarksville, bearing the name of Rogers 
Circle. Although they appear to be laboring 
under difficulties at present, we hope for nothing 
but encouraging news as a result of their en- 
deavors to succeed. 

ALABAMA.—We are always glad to receive 
such a report as comes from the president of the 
local circle at Greensboro: ‘‘ My circle reorgan- 
ized for their second year promptly on October 1, 
each member more deeply imbued, if possible, 
with the great Chautauqua idea than when we 
finished our first year’s course in June. We 
have fourteen members. Only three of our old 
members dropped out and their places were 
promptly filled by new applicants. Last year 
finding the attendance somewhat irregular we 
tried the Canadian plan of dividing the circle 
into sides, and giving credit for attendance, 
required reading, questions on the required 
reading, questions on THE CHAUTAUQUAN, quo- 
tations, etc. It was a wonderful success. No 
member allowed anything except illness or 
some insuperable obstacle to keep her at home. 
At the close of the course in June the defeated 
side gave a banquet tothecircle. The president 
gave a brief review of the year’s work and the 
conversation was entirely Chautauquan. We 
are doing earnest and thorough work this year 
on the same plan. Have just ordered the six 
lectures on Greek Life and hope to make them 
a perfect success and thus extend the Chautau- 
qua influence.” Although Alabama reports 
but one circle this month, certainly what she 
lacks in numbers, she makes up in enthusiasm. 

ARKANSAS.—From the fact that an order has 
been received for several membership fees, we 
know that the Chautauqua spirit is at work in 
Malvern. 

Texas.—The Hesperian Circle of Abilere 
has reported as ready for work. 

Ox10.—Columbus has a band of workers who 
have entered heartily into the year’s work, 
calling themselves the Franklin C. L. S. C. 
They have also shown their patriotism by giving, 
in their circle, an historical drama, entitled 


*€ Christopher Columbus.’’——Cleveland reports 
this month two flourishing circles, one bearing 
the appropriate name of The Woodland Avenue 
Odd Minute Circle and the other the Taylor 
Cc. L. S. C.——An invitation has been received 
to the fourteenth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of Alpha C. L. S. C. of Cincinnati. This 
speaks for the faithfulness of Chautauquans in 
that locality. 

INDIANA.—Delta Kappa Circle of Danville, 
consisting of twenty-eight members, is in a 
most flourishing condition and meets every 
Monday evening. Most of the members expect 
to graduate in the class of ’96.——Judging from 
the list of names sent us, Elkhart is not behind 
her sister cities in educational enterprise.— 
Among the numerous Vincent circles of the 
C.L.S.C., the one at Liberty is not lacking in the 
true Chautauqua spirit. The circle comprises 
fifteen members, who meet every Tuesday even- 
ing at the homes of different members, and 
each topic is conducted by a leader appointed 
the previous meeting. Since they organized 
five years ago seven members have left their 
ranks to enjoy the privileges of a college edu- 
cation. One has graduated at Hanover and is 
now a professor in a western university, another 
is still a student at Miami University, and two 
are taking special courses at Ann Arbor. One 
yourg lady is a student at De Pauw and another 
is taking a course in a seminary, preparing her- 
self for missionary work. We feel like say- 
ing, Long live the Vincents of Liberty !—— 
—A brief notice has been received from 
Trenton Rocks Circle at Marion. 

ILLINOIS.—The C. L. S. C. Excelsiors of 
Chicago are now enjoying the eighth year since 
their organization, which shows no lack of per- 
severance on the part of its members. En- 
couraging prospects are shown in the lists of 
names sent from the Centenary C. L. S. C. and 
the Vincent Circle, both of Chicago.—The 
Habberton Circle of Englewood also reports 
itself in line. ——The secretary of Galaxy Circle 
at Maquon reports the circle as small in num- 
bers but mighty in Chautauqua enthusiasm.—— 

MICHIGAN.—The Castalia Circle, of Luding- 
ton, was duly organized October 8, with a mem- 
bership of fourteen, who have given promise of 
good work. Flourishing circles are reported 
from Battle Creek (Pathfinders), Grass Lake (Ex- 
celsior), Hastings (Lee Circle), and Oakwood. 

WISCONSIN.—A small but hopeful circle reor- 
ganized at Monroe, meeting every two weeks on 
Tuesday evenings.——Next in order comes the 
circle at Neenah, with a membership of twenty- 
eight. They say nothing of what they are 
doing, but judging from their numbers we know 
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they possess the right spirit to make their work 
a success.:——Racine, Viroqua, and Neillsville 
join the ranks of noble workers. 
MINNESOTA.—Plymouth C. L. S. C., of St. 
Paul, with its usual activity and enthusiasm, 
has begun the work of the coming year. The 
circle consists of nineteen active members, 
mostly local. Profitable meetings are held every 
two weeks at the homes of the different mem- 
bers, at which enjoyable papers are contributed 
and read by past members of the circle, and the 
plan of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is followed in gen- 
eral.—Star of the North Circle, also of St. 
Paul, meets weekly at the homes of its mem- 
bers, carrying out the programs that have been 
prepared by a committee appointed by the 
president for the month._—One or more papers 
on points of interest in the lesson are prepared 
each week by different ladies. Twenty or thirty 
additional questions on the topic for the day are 
prepared by one lady, who takes charge of the 
lesson for that week. The class is composed 
entirely of busy but energetic women. 
Iowa.—A member of Lowell Circle, of Boone, 
writes: ‘‘ We are all working hard, meet every 
Monday afternoon and thoroughly enjoy the 
work,’———The members of Plymouth Circle, 
at Carson, are looking forward toa pleasant and 
profitable year’s work. Their number has 
increased from seven last year to twelve this, 
with a prospect of ‘‘ more to follow.”——The 
outlook is encouraging and much enthusiasm 
is manifested in the C. L. S. C. of Letts. 
Although most of the members live four or five 
miles in the country, their attendance is reported 
as very good.—A very interesting circle of 
eight members, all except one belonging to the 
Class of ’95, is heard from at Marshalltown. This 
town is also fortunate in possessing a circle 
(The Eurethean), in which, during the six years 
of its existence, over one hundred young people 
have profitably and successfully taken up the 
work, and a goodly number have graduated. 
——Amplean Circle, of Mt. Vernon, reorganized 
in October with a membership of seventeen. 
Meetings are held every week with good at- 
tendance, and all are greatly interested in the 
readings and hope for great success. 
MissourI.—Three promising circles in St. 
Louis are heard from this month. Delmar Cir- 
cle has just entered its fourth year and meets 
every week with great interest manifested by its 
members. The circle connected with the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church sends interesting programs 
of their meetings, which are held every alternate 
Tuesday evening. The circle at Clifton 
Heights also reports progress. ——The Jonesburg 
Polytechnic C. L. S.C. was reorganized in Octo- 
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ber with a membership of fourteen who start out 
enthusiastically with hopes of a successful year. 
—tThe Carthage C. L. S.C. has reached its 
limit of membership, twenty being the number, 
besides five or six honorary members who are 
studying but cannot attend regularly. Their 
circle has also assisted in forming a new circle 
with nine charter members, These two with a 
post graduate circle of twelve members, to- 
gether with the Marion Circle of fifteen mem- 
bers, will make about sixty Chautauquans in Car- 
thage, which fact speaks well for the city. 

Kansas.—The president of the West Side 
C. L. S.C. of Wichita writes as follows: ‘‘We 
are starting off in fine shape this year, it being 
the fourth year we have been reading asa circle, 
and many who started are still with us. We 
have four graduates, regular meetings and good 
attendance.” The College Hill Circle of 
Wichita not wishing to be outdone in good works 
sends the following report: ‘‘ We have entered 
upon another year’s course with renewed inter- 
est and a large number of new members. This 
is one of the leading circles of southern Kansas 
and will soon turn out more than its quota of 
graduates. 

NEBRASKA.—Crewitt Circle of Schuyler re- 
organized in November with a dozen members, 
elected officers, and started off in the true 
spirit——The work of the Seward St. Circle of 
Omaha is indicated by the large “number of 
names sent for enrollment at the central office. 
—A goodly number of persons from the 
circles at Scribner and Crete also request enroll- 
ment. 

SoutH DaKxotTa.—The secretary of the local 
circle at Canton says: ‘‘Our numbers are few 
but our work is great and our circle interesting.” 

CoLORADO. — University Park Chautauqua 
Circle after electing officers for the year ar- 
ranged for a course of free lectures, to be given, 
one each month in the university chapel, hop- 
ing in this way to interest the public in the 
Chautauqua movement. They also invite every 
one who will to attend their meetings whether 
willing to take part or not. In this way they 
succeed in getting up an interest with favorable 
results. Otis has a small but promising 
circle. 

CALIFORNIA.—This encouraging report comes 
from Live Oak Circle of Alameda: ‘‘ We began 
our work on time with thirty members, that be- 
ing our limit as we meet in the parlors of our 
different members and a larger number could 
not be accommodated. When vacancies occur 
from various causes, applicants are waiting to 
fill their places. Several of our members be- 
long to the Class of ’93. 
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TO COLUMBUS. 


CHICAGO by her inland sea— 
The mouthpiece of these mighty states, 
With nations gathered at her gates, 
Their choicest treasures with them there 
To swell the World’s Columbus Fair,— 
Invites the world to honor thee, 
And pilgrims go where glory waits 
To add fresh luster to thy name, 
To blazon thy historic deeds, 
And consecrate anew thy fame. 
Columbia this procession leads, 
And all the world the pageant heeds, 
And joins these great United States 
In greetings at Chicago’s gates. 

—From Kinahan Cornwallis’ ‘‘ Song of Amer- 
ica and Columbus.’’ 


QUEER FANCIES. 


Wuat do you say tothis? You have heard 
all sorts of things said in prose and verse about 
Niagara. Ask our young doctor there what it 
reminds himof. Isn’t ita giant putting his 
tongue out? How can you fail to see the re- 
semblance? The continent is a great giant, and 
the northern half holds the head and shoulders. 
You can count the pulse of the giant wherever 
the tide runs up a creek ; but if you want to look 
at the giant’s tongue, you must go to Niagara. 
If there were sucha thing as a cosmic physi- 
cian, I believe he could tell the state of the 
country’s health, and the prospects of the mor- 
tality for the coming season, by careful inspec- 
tion of the great tongue which Niagara is put- 
ting out for him, and has been showing to 
mankind ever since the first flint-shapers 
chipped their arrow-heads. You don’t think the 
idea adds to the sublimity and associations of 
the cataract? I am sorry for that, but I can’t 
help the suggestion. Itisjust as manifestly a 
tongue put out for inspection as if it had Na- 
ture’s own label to that effect hung overit. I 
don’t know whether you can see these things as 
clearly asIdo. There are some people that 
never see anything, if it is as plain as a hole in 
a grindstone, until it is pointed out tothem; and 
some that can’t see it then, and won’t believe 
there is any hole till they’ve poked their finger 
through it. I’ve got a great many things to 
thank God for, but perhaps most of all that I 
can find something to admire, to wonder at, to 





set my fancy going, and to wind up my enthusi- 
asm pretty much everywhere. 

Look here! There are crowds of people 
whirled through our streets on these new- 
fashioned cars, with their witck-broomsticks 
overhead—if they don’t come from Salem, they 
ought to—and not more than one in a dozen of 
these fish-eyed bipeds thinks or cares a nickel’s 
worth about the miracle which is wrought for 
their convenience. ‘They know that without 
hands or feet, without horses, without steam, so 
far as they can see, they are transported from 
place to place, and that there is nothing to ac- 
count for it except the witch-broomstick and 
the iron or copper cobweb which they see 
stretched above them. What do they know or 
care about this last revelation of the omnipres- 
ent spirit of the material universe? We ought 
to go down on our knees when one of these 
mighty caravans, car after car, spins by us, un- 
der the mystic impulse which seems to know 
not whether its train is loaded or empty. We 
are used to force in the muscles of horses, in the 
expansive potency of steam, but here we have 
force stripped stark naked,—nothing but a fila- 
ment to cover its nudity—and yet showing its 
might in efforts that would task the working- 
beam of a ponderous steam-engine. I am 
thankful that in an age of cynicism I have not 
lost my reverence. Perhaps you would wonder 
to see how some very common sights impress 
me. I always take off my hatif I stop to speak to 
a stone-cutterathis work. ‘‘ Why?’ do you ask 
me? BecauseI know that his is the only labor 
thatis likelytoendure. A scoreofcenturies has 
not effaced the marks of the Greek’s or the Ro- 
man’s chisel on his block of marble. And now, 
before this new manifestation of that form of 
cosmic vitality which we call electricity, I feel 
like taking the posture of the peasants listening 
to the Angelus. How near the mystic effluence 
of mechanical energy brings us to the divine 
source of all power and motion! In the old 
mythology, the right hand of Jove held and sent 
forth the lightning. So, in the record of the 
Hebrew prophets, did the right hand of Jehovah 
cast forth and direct it. Was Nahum thinking 
of our far-off time when he wrote, ‘‘ The char- 
iots shall rage in the streets, they shall justle 
one against another in the broad ways; they 
shall seem like torches, they shall run like the 
lightnings”?—From Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
“* Over the Teacups.” 




















«“ QUR DREADFUL AMERICAN MANNERS.” 

I guorE the phrase. The most of us have heard 
it, and have repelled the implication it contains 
with more or less vigor, according to the 
strength of our convictions upon the subject. 

‘‘We should like to know,’’ say some impui- 
sive patriots, ‘‘whether American manners are 
not just as good as German or Italian manners, 
for example, or those of other nations? ”’ 

No doubt, my dear patriots; but what has 
that todo with the matter? Upon this subject 
we may ask, as an American politician is once 
said to have exclaimed upon a very different 
topic, ‘‘ What have we to do with abroad ?” 

The presence of bad manners necessarily im- 
plies the existence of a standard from which di- 
vergence has been made. That standard is 
established by a minority of persons trained to 
habits of thoughtfulness and usefulness. How 
small that minority is, a very little experience 
will demonstrate, and we do not always find its 
members just where we should naturally look 
for them. 

One might suppose that in legislative halls we 
should find a high standard of manners con- 
stantly preserved ; but the honorable gentlemen 
who fill them have quite other views as to what 
constitutes their duty to their constituents, 

It is not long ago that a large number of col- 
lege students broke up a theatrical performance 
by their outrageous behavior in the theater. 
True, they were young men, and it is the fashion 
toexcuse much to youth; but the majority of 
them came from homes of refinement, and bet- 
ter things might reasonably have been expected 
ofthem. If we are not to look for good man- 
ners among men who are trained in the fore- 
most colleges and universities, where are we to 
look for them ? 

Perhaps at no time in our natural life have 
the tokens of external polish been more general 
than at present; that is, there is a greater 
number of people than ever before, who lift the 
hat in salutation, who have fairly good table 
manners, who respect the finger-bowl on its 
merits, and keep the knife in proper subjection 
to its mate, the fork ; but the native savagery is 
only partially obscured. Watch the procession 
of people leaving the dining room of a summer 
hotel, each industriously plying his toothpick. 
Observe the rows of spittoons which are dis- 
played in railway cars, hotel parlors and corri- 
dors, steamboat saloons, public halls, and busi- 
ness offices. Observe the well-dressed man with 
his cigar and the laborer with his pipe. Is the 


one, with his presumed advantages of training, 
one whit more regardful of the comfort of per- 
sons near him than the other, who has not had 
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these advantages? Note the behavior of the 
knot of friends who are going on an excursion 
together. If they are men, they puff their ci- 
gars in calm disregard of persons near them on 
the steamer’s deck, and oblige every one within 
hearing distance to listen to their loud and 
jovial conversation. If they are women, they 
talk at the tops of their voices and generally in 
concert, and involuntary listeners are made con- 
versant with that host of minute details amid 
which the feminine mind delights to wander. 
If the party be made upof men and women 
there is still greater confusion of tongues, and 
blue blood is not always an assurance of abso- 
lute propriety. 

The rule of finest manners ordains that in a 
public place two or more persons engaged in 
conversation should not obtrude that conversa- 
tion upon the ears of disinterested third parties. 
The woman who calls across the alley to her 
neighbor leaning from the opposite tenement- 
house window is no greater sinner in this re- 
spect than the fine lady who discusses with a 
companion at the entrance of a theater or 
church, topics which are of interest only to her- 
self and her friend, but which every one near is 
obliged to hear. It is not that they mean to be 
heard by persons about them ; 7¢ zs that they do 
not care. 

“Tdon’t say anything I am ashamed of,” 
says Simplicitas ; ‘anybody is welcome to know 
what I am talking about.” 

True; but has the outside world no rights 
that Simplicitas is bound to respect? Why 
should Quietas, on his way down the street, be 
obliged to listen to all that Simplicitas, just in 
front of him, is pouring into the ears of his 
friend ? 

People who occupy the middle seats in the 
rows of chairs in a theater do not afford the best 
example possible of their good manners when 
they oblige their neighbors to rise in order to let 
them pass back and forth between the acts of 
the play. And persons who in order to “ avoid 
the crowd,” leave the theater or concert room a 
few moments before the conclusion of the per- 
formance, and by the confusion spoil the effect 
of the last scene of the play or the closing num- 
ber of the concert, are also offenders against the 
code of good manners ; and there can be no le- 
gitimate defense urged for the custom which 
prevails in some churches of using the moment 
of benediction as a season of preparation for 
leaving. 

In the railway trains many of the passengers 
seem bent upon retaining in their possession one 
more seat than they have paid for, even when 
they see that other persons are thereby obliged 
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to stand. Everywhere one meets with self- 
assertion. Sometimes it is aggressive and con- 
scious; sometimes it is passive and uncon- 
scious ; but always it is based upon the principle 
that the comfort of the many must be sacri- 
ficed to that of the individual ; and then we are 
surprised if any one calls us an ill-bred people. 
Perhaps we are not ill-bred when compared with 
certain other peoples ; but we have no business 
to so compare ourselves. The only standard by 
which to measure ourselves is that established 
by the practice which consists in doing nothing 
to promote individual comfort, pleasure, or con- 
venience that shall interfere with the comfort 
or well-being of those about us. 

‘‘Manners,” says Emerson, “form the cloak 
that virtue wears when she goes abroad’’; and 
lest our virtue be taken for other than it is, it 
becomes us to see that there are no rents or 
gaping holes inthis outer garment of ours.— 
From Oscar Fay Adams’ ‘‘ The Presumption of 
Sex.’* 


THE HOUSE AND THE FARM. 

In the ‘‘Céconomicus,’’ or “Treatise on 
Housekeeping,’’ we have Xenophon’s ideas on 
the management of the house and the farm 
given under the form of a dialogue, in which 
Socrates is represented as instructing our old 
friend Critobulus, now a family man about forty 
years old. There is nothing especially Socratic 
in the instruction—the philosophy is that of 
Xenophon. The first point in housekeeping, 
we learn, is to have a good wife. She must be 
made so by her husband, being married in her 
fifteenth year. She must be taught by him that 
her main duty is to have a regard for prop- 
erty. She must learn to stow away things 
neatly, as on board ship, so that they may take 
up little room, and may be found when wanted. 
She must renounce painting and rouging, and 
must keep up her good looks by taking plenty 
of exercise within doors in the shape of house- 
hold duties, such as kneading dough, making 
the beds, etc., in addition to going about to su- 
perintend the work of the slaves. No word is 
said of her reading, or sharing any intellectual 
pursuit with her husband; and altogether Xen- 
ophon’s ideal of an Athenian wife is a flagrant 
case of “‘the subjection of women.’’ 

After the house comes the farm. Xenophon 
eloquently sets forth the praises of agriculture, 
but in the rules of the art he is little explicit. 
He rather lays it down that agriculture is the 
easiest of all arts to be learned ; that it is a mere 
application of common sense; and that a suc- 





* Boston : Lee and Shepard. 


cessful farmer differs from an unsuccessful one, 
not in knowledge, but in care and diligence. 
All this has a very dilettante appearance. It 
contrasts strongly with modern ideas of agri- 
cultural chemistry, the application of geology, 
botany, and physiology to farming, and the con- 
stant improvement of machinery for lessening 
human toil in agricultural operations, In lieu 
of such things, or even of the special processes 
of the ancients, Xenophon gives us a picture of 
an ideal gentleman farmer, who keeps his body 
vigorous by active and temperate habits, who 
practices his horse across country a good deal, 
and who is a great ‘‘ruler of men,’ having the 
desirable qualification of making others work 
for him cheerfully and efficiently.—Sir Alex- 
ander Grant in “* Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.” 


CHARACTER OF THE WARRIOR. 
Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 
——It is the generous Spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought ; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to 
learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves. 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 
Is placable—because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 
More skillfulin self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 
This is the happy Warrior ; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 
— William Wordsworth. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF CHARLES LAMB. 
THE SEAT OF THE AFFECTIONS.—In these lit- 
tle visual interpretations, no emblem is so com- 
mon as the heart—that little three-cornered ex- 
ponent of all our hopes and fears—the be-stuck 
and bleeding heart ; it is twisted and tortured into. 


























more allegories and affectations than an opera 
hat. What authority we have in history or my- 
thology for placing the headquarters and me- 
tropolis of God Cupid in this anatomical seat 
rather than in any other, is not very clear; but 
we have got it, and it will serve as well as any 
other. Else we might easily imagine, upon 
some other system which might have prevailed 
for anything which our pathology knows to the 
contrary, a lover addressing his mistress, in per- 
fect simplicity of feeling: ‘‘Madam, my “iver 
and fortune are entirely at your disposal’’; or 
putting a delicate question: ‘‘Amanda, have 
you a midriffto bestow?” Butcustom has set- 
tled these things, and awarded the seat of senti- 
ment of the aforesaid triangle, while its less for- 
tunate neighbors wait at animal and anatomical 
distance.—From ‘‘ Valentine’s Day.” 

MARRIED PEOPLE.—What I complain of is, 
that they carry this preference so undisguisedly, 
they perk it up in the faces of us single people 
so shamelessly, you cannot be in their company 
a moment without being made to feel, by some 
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indirect hint or open avowal, that you arenot the 
object of this preference. Now there are some 
things which give no offense, while implied or 
taken for granted merely ; but expressed, thereis 
much offense in them. Ifa man were to accost 
the first homely-featured or plain-dressed young 
woman of his acquaintance, and tell her bluntly 
that she was not handsome or rich enough for 
him, and he could not marry her, he would 
deserve to be kicked for his ill manners; yet 
no less is implied in the fact, that having access 
and opportunity of putting the question to her, 
he has never yet thought fittodo it. The young 
woman understands this as clearly as if it were 
put in words; but no reasonable young woman 
would think of making this the ground of a 
quarrel. Just as little right have a married 
couple to tell me by speeches, and looks that are 
scarce less plain than speeches, that I am not 
the happy man,—the lady’s choice. It is enough 
that I know that I am not; I do not want this 
perpetual reminding.— From ‘‘ A Bachelor's 
Complaint of the Behavior of Married People.” 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


A new edition of Heine’s ‘‘Ger- 
many’’* in two volumes is pub- 
lished in very substantial and 
attractive form. The work with its romance- 
like touches, its penetrating and philosophic 
thought, and its keen and sometimes satir- 
ical spirit, has been too long before the public 
toneed any characterization. This reprint is, 
however, the first complete edition of the work 
as it left the hands of the author, much having 
been eliminated in the first publication. This 
is now all restored, as the original manuscript, 
long supposed to have been destroyed, has been 
recently discovered. As it stands now the book 
is a comprehensive study of the literary life of 
Germany. 

Among those taking part in the great guess- 
ing game concerning the personality of Shakes- 
peare is Professor Hales.f In his turn, he 
tried the plan of directing his inquiries chiefly 
to those sources which have already thrown 
some side lights upon the life of the great dram- 
atist. His keen questioning, besides making 
them disclose all the knowledge they had dis- 
covered, also gave him an occasional clue passed 
by unperceived before, which led him on toa 

*Germany. By Heinrich Heine. 
Lovell Company. 

+ Essays and Noteson Shakespeare. By John W. Hales, 
M.A. New York: George Bell & Sons. $1.50. 


Literary and 
National Studies, 


New York: John w. 


further discovery. Rather a technical work, 
best suited for Shakespearean scholars, it yet 
contains much that will interest those less stu- 
diously inclined. 

An outline account of his researches into the 
nationalities of the past is given by Mr. Petrie 
in his book ‘‘Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt.”* 
The oscillations in the history of different peo- 
ples rising now to a high degree of civilization, 
and then relapsing to the very verge of barbar- 
ism, he traces very definitely by means of their 
unearthed relics. Besides the description of 
many of the treasures found, and an explanation 
of their value in revealing many different phases 
of the past, Mr. Petrie gives the methods he has 
found most successful in making these excava- 
tions. The book is profusely illustrated. 

One of the best studies of its kind ever written 
is ‘‘The Eve of the French Revolution.”} 
Every department of the government and every 
phase of the life of the times are closely and 
fairly and ably examined, and everywhere 
through them all are clearly traced the appear- 
ance and the development of those ideas which 





*Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50. 

+The Eve of the French Revolution. By Edward J. 
Lowell. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 


Company. 
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finally revolutionized the old order of things by 
plunging France in 1789 into that long and bit- 
ter struggle. The work is a striking picture of 
the whole country before the outbreak of the 
civil strife, showing the corruption, the tyranny, 
and the weakness of one side, and the gradual 
rising to a full sense of their power on the part 
of the downtrodden people. 

Many true life pictures of African lands are 
given in ‘‘ Missionary Landscapes in the Dark 
Continent.’’* In tracing the special work of the 
missionaries in these regions the author has 
many opportunities of presenting realistic 
glimpses of the native races. These glimpses 
show in impressive manner the sad and hopeless 
lives led by these vast numbers of the human 
family. The Christian agencies at work there 
at the present time for the betterment of these 
people are discussed and the results of their 
work described. 

The life of a missionary among the Indians 
of the Lake Winnipeg region is the standpoint 
from which a very good study of the northern 
red men is made. The interesting title, ‘‘Stories 
from Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp- 
Fires,” + gives at the outset an idea of the 
manner in which the book is written. Tra- 
ditions of the past, descriptions of the present, 
character presentations, and inquiries into the 
regulations and customs of the tribes afforda 
good general view of these people. 

A bright and terse account of three seasons 
spent in traveling across Europe is Mrs. Hay- 
ward’s *“‘From Finland to Greece.” { Geo- 
graphical, governmental, and social differences 
presented along the route, offer wide scope 
for variety in portrayal. All are noted, and in 
plain narrative style, the lands and the people 
are faithfully described and the incidents of 
travel told. The unassuming style and direct- 
ness of statement lend to the work a peculiar 
charm which from the first impresses itself 
upon the reader. 

‘Don Fenimondone,’’|| the subject of the 
initial chapter in a series of Calabrian sketches, 
gives a clue to the character of all—that of ap- 
preciative delineation of homely life in Calabria. 
The author, an American woman, married to an 
Italian, has made a study of the Calabrian peas- 





* Missionary Landscapes in the Dark Continent. By 
Rev. James Johnston, A.T.S. New York: Anson D. F, 
Randolph & Company. 

+ Stories from Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp- 
Fires. By Egerton Ryerson Young. New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, $1.25. 

1 From Finland to Greece. By Harriet Cornelia 
Hayward. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. $1.00. 

| Don Fenimondone : Calabrian Sketches. By Elizabeth 
Cavazza. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co, 75 cts, 


ant, his feelings and promptings, and these are 
realistically pictured. Other American writers 
have been attracted to Italy for scenes and ma- 
terial for portrayal of the higher classes. The 
present author has chosen a more humble folk 
for the sketches than has been the rule with 
these other writers. Romance found in humble 
conditions is happily interwoven. 


A book of plain, practical, com- 
mon sense lessons for the Chris- 
tian believer is ‘‘Religion for the Times.’’* It 
meets in a frank, open manner many of the ob- 
jections brought against Christianity and shows 
it to be a divine plan capable of application to 
all the questions of life. Against one widely be- 
lieved point a positive stand is taken, that is, that 
the soul and body belong to antagonistic realms. 
Strong arguments are adduced to prove that 
the true interests of earth and heaven are essen- 
tially the same. No higher lesson than this can 
any one attempt to teach to humanity. 

“Questions of the Heart’’t is a series of 
studies into the vexed problems which crowd 
into the Christian life. The author seeks far 
into the realms of faith and reason for answers 
and bears back satisfactory results, The primary 
aim of the book is to help all to give a reason 
for the faith that is inthem. Among the ques- 
tions considered are those of immortality, of the 
resurrection, of suffering, of heavenly recogni- 
tion. 

Deserving of a place among the foremost 
books giving council as to practical Christian 
living and the development of character is 
‘‘The Hope of the Gospel.”{ To overthrow the 
wrong ideas which so many people have im- 
bibed regarding religion as a system whose 
main object is to get men into heaven, is the 
chief aim of the work. Christianity as the 
guiding principle teaching men how to live hon- 
estly, uprightly, and in harmony in all things 
with the great Ruler of the universe is the one 
lesson taught in it in many different forms. 

“*God’s Image in Man’’|| is a work which 
will quicken the aspiration of every thoughtful 
reader for a deeper knowledge of spiritual 
things. Cutting himself free from conventional 
lines of thought the author searches independ- 
ently and reverently through God’s Word and 


Religious. 


* Religion forthe Times, By Lucien Clark, D.D. $1.25. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. New York : Hunt & Eaton. 

t Questions of the Heart. By Henry Tuckley. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt and Eaton. 
go cts. 

tThe Hope of the Gospel. By George MacDonald. 
New York : D. Appleton and Company. 

| God’s Imagein Man. By Henry Wood. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. $1.00, 
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His works; and the interpretations which are 
there revealed to him he fearlessly makes 
known in this volume. Taking the ground that 
materialism is the bane of humanity, he argues 
that only in the realm of the spiritual is true 
existence to be found. 

Independence of thought is also the distin- 
guishing note of ‘‘A Plea for the Gospel.”* Dr. 
Herron recognizes no distinction in denomina- 
tions or creeds but pleads only for a ransomed 
church which will ‘‘restore the faith of the 
apostles to a waiting world.” He arraigns the 
church of to-day for falling short of its high mis- 
sion, and claims that it must assume the func- 
tion of teacher and teach its people with author- 
ity that they must obey the gospel and begin 
the work of straightening out the social ills of 
the world. 

In his work, ‘‘ The Evolution of Christianity,’’} 
Dr. Abbott writes himself as one having the 
courage of his convictions. A deep Biblical 
scholar, a man of clear insight and of heroically 
honest impulses, he has faithfully transcribed 
the personal revelations of truth which have 
come to him. However widely others may differ 
from him regarding doctrinal views, none can 
say that he has taken his present stand from any 
other motive than a sincere love of truth. The 
whole aim of the work, the author states, is to 
hold fast to the faith of the fathers, but ‘‘to re- 
state it in forms more rational and more con- 
sistent with modern habits of thought.” A 
thorough believer in evolution, he pushes tothe 
extreme his expressions regarding this belief in 
the chapters on the ‘‘ Evolution of the Bible”’ 
and the “ Evolution of the Soul.” 


Another volume has _ been 
added to the list of Mrs. Bol- 
ton’s ‘‘Famous” series. The biographer has 
this time chosen ‘‘Famous Types of Woman- 
hood’? { for her sketches, which are writ- 
ten with her wonted vivacity and aptness 
for emphasizing the salient points in the careers 
and characters of hersubjects. The livestreated 
are those of Queen Louise of Prussia, Madame 
Récamier, Susanna Wesley, Harriet Martineau, 
Jenny Lind, Dorothea Dix, the Judson sisters, 
and Amelia B. Edwards, several of them accom- 
panied by portraits. 

A beautiful tribute to a noble character is paid 

* A Plea forthe Gospel, By George D. Herron, D.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 75 cts. 

+The Evolution of Christianity. By Lyman Abbott. 


Miscellaneous, 


Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
t Famous Types of Womanhood. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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to Julia A. Ames in a memorial tribute entitled 
““A Young Woman Journalist,”* comprising 
sketches by Frances E. Willard, Helen L. Hood, 
Mary Allen West, and other temperance work- 
ers with whom Miss Ames worked heart and 
hand. While cut off in the very prime of 
youthful womanhood Miss Ames’ life was one 
of such activity and accomplishment that her 
influence is a potent one still for good. In this 
memorial are collected writings of the young 
journalist which speak inspiringly to other 
young women, pointing steadfastly to the high- 
est life possible to live. 

A beautiful autographic year-book is the one 
bearing the title, “Onward, Christian Soldiers.’’f 
For each day in the year there is given a selec- 
tion from the Scriptures and one or more of the 
helpful sayings ofthe great thinkers of the world. 
Scattered through the book appear six illustrated 
hymns, the illustrations being by artists of 
widely differing merit. With most of them the 
idea was far better than the execution. The 
book also contains within its 708 pages, full ac- 
counts of the rise and development of the King’s 
Daughters, the Christian Endeavor, the Epworth 
League, the Y’s, the Young People’s Union, and 
the Chautauqua Circles. It is for the members 
of these different orders that the work has been 
especially prepared. Among books of its class. 
this one will be found unique. 

The claim of the author of the ‘‘ Hand-Book 
of Literary Curiosities ’’{ is that its object is to 
entertain. A brief examination of its pages will 
soon convince any one that this claim is well 
met, and that the book also possesses the merit 
of being a most useful one in the line of instruc- 
tion. It is full of condensed information of a 
character usually most difficult to find. To at- 
tempt to tell just the field it covers is difficult in 
limited space ; but proverbs, jests, blunders, odd 
words, slang, foreign expressions, queer re- 
marks, strange practices, and good stories are 
among the things with which it deals, giving 
their origin, explaining their meaning, and 
treating each as it requires. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Fellowship of Hearts. By Mary Fenton Bigelow. $1.00. 
——On Wheels and How I Came There, By Private W. 
B. Smith, $1.00.—-The Democracy of Christianity. 
By Rev. Lorenzo White, A.M. $1.25.——Illustrative 
Notes on the Sunday-School Lessons for 1893. By Jesse 
l,. Hurlbut, D.D., and Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D. $1.25. 





*A Young Woman Journalist. A Memorial Tribute to 
Julia A. Ames. Chicago: The Woman’s Temperance 
Publishing Association. 

+ Onward, Christian Soldiers. By Mary Lowe Dickinson 
Washington, D. C.: The Brodix Publishing Company. 

} Hand-Book of Literary Curiosities. By William S. 
Walsh. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.50. 
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——Quest and Vision. By W. J. Dawson. gocts. 
jae York: Hunt & Eaton. Cindianatl Cranston & 
rts. 


Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. By Edward T. Bart- 
lett, D.D., and John P. Peters, Ph.D.——Prayer Meet- 
ing Theology. By E. J. Morris.——An Artist in Crime. 
By Rodrigues Ottolengui.——The Best Reading. By 
Lynds E. Jones. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


English Classics for Schools—Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter 
Scott.——Ten Selections from the Sketch Book. By 
Washington Irving.——The Sir Roger De Coverley 
Papers By Addison, Steele, and Budgell.—— The 
Tragedy of Julius Cesar. By William Shakespeare. 
New York and Chicago: American Book Company. 


The Pansy. Edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy).——Wide 
Awake. Volume HH. Boston: D. Lothrop Company, 


The People’s Bible. By Joseph Parker, D.D. $1.50.—— 
The Resultant Greek Testament. By Richard Francis 
Weymouth, D.Lit. New York: Funkand Wagnalls. 


Criticisms on Paradise Lost.——The Art of Poetry. y 
Albert S. Cook.—Ben Jonson’s Timber. By Felix E. 
Schelling. Boston : Ginn and Company. 


Short Talks on Character Building. By G. T. Howerton, 
M.S. New York: Fowler and Wells Company. 
The Fifth Gospel: The Land Where Jesus Lived. By J. 


M. P. Otts, LL.D. $1.50. New York and Chicago 
Fleming H. Revell 


The McDermot ; A Story of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Jonathan Periam.——The Treasure 
Tower; A Story of Malta. By Virginia W. Johnson. 
Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 


Practical Ethics. By William DeWitt Hyde, D.D. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 


A Pathfinder in American History. By W. F. Gordy and 
W.1. Twitchell. 67cts, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Our Elder Brother: Thoughts for Every Sunday inthe 
Year, fromthe Life and Words of Jesus of Nazareth. 
BY Sarah S. Baker. oe houghts for Men. 
Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 50 cts. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. 


Sacred Hours with Young Christians. By Bishop James 
W. Hott, D.D. Dayton, Ohio: W. J. Shuey, Publisher. 

The Chronicles of Mr. Bill Williams. By Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. 50 cts, New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 

The Beauties of Nature. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. $1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co, 

Elsie at Viamede. By Martha Finley. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 

The Story of Juliette. By Beatrice Washington. $1.00. 
Boston; Roberts Brothers. 


The Blue P: 


Book. ForSchools. By Andrew Lang. 
New York: 


mgmans, Green & Co, 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR DECEMBER, 1892. 


Home News.—December 1. The Nicaragua 
Canal Convention adjourned sive die after pass- 
ing resolutions calling on the government to aid 
the enterprise.——Death of Henry M. Hoyt, ex- 
governor of Pennsylvania. 

December 2. Death of Jay Gould. 

December 3. Meeting in Baltimore of the 
National Prison Reform Association. 

December 11. Details of an alleged con- 
spiracy to poison nonunion workmen at Home- 
stead, made public in Pittsburg, Pa. 

December 12. The twelfth annual session of 
the American Federation of Labor meets in 
Philadelphia. 

December 13. The Cincinnati Presbytery de- 
cides by a vote of 31 to 27 to suspend Dr. H. P. 
Smith from the ministry. 

December 14. Services in memory of George 
William Curtis and Francis Kernan held by the 
New York Board of Regents in Albany. 

December 18. The number of immigrants 
landed in the United States in the last eleven 
months, 520,768; of these 27,492 arrived in 
November. 

December 19. Total vote cast for presiden- 
tial electors in all states except Oregon, 12,- 
081,635: for Cleveland, 5,545,227; Harrison, 
5,126,418 ; Weaver, 1,125,842; Bidwell, 262,386; 
Wing (Socialist Labor), 21,762. 

December 20, Yale’s freshman class prohib- 
ited from engaging in any baseball games next 
season, 

December 24. Five thousand men discharged 


from the Chicago packing houses because of the 
dullness in the trade. 


FOREIGN NEws.—December i. Inauguration 
of General Diaz as president of Mexico. 

December 3. The North German Loyd 
steamer Spree towed into Queenstown by the 
steamer Lake Huron, having broken her shaft 
one thousand miles out at sea.——The freedom 
of the city of Liverpool presented to Mr 
Gladstone. 

December 6. First meeting of the new French 
cabinet.——The majority of the members of the 
Center party in the German Reichstag vote to 
support the Army bill. 

December 7. Resignation of the Spanish 
cabinet.——Cholera breaks out again in the 
Russian province of Poltava.—The new Cana- 
dian ministers sworn into office. 

December 8. Influenza again prevalent in 
Berlin. 

December 12. The North Atlantic Steamship 
Association decides to raise passage rates, reduce 
the number of sailings, and withdraw special 
World’s Fair rates. 

December 17. The aggregate amount of the 
Panama Canal Company’s bribes said to be 
$20,000,000. 

December 19. Italian emigration societies 
directed to cease booking steerage passengers 
to American ports. 

December 27. The gold medal of the French 
Academy of Sciences presented to M. Pasteur. 





